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The Wheeler 105’—a distinguished 105-foot steel yacht, 
created in collaboration with one of America’s leading naval 
architects. In the Wheeler 105 there are four luxurious air 
conditioned staterooms for the owner and guests, as well as 
spacious lounging decks and airy salons. Inquiries regarding 
all Wheeler cruisers and yachts are invited. 
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' 
lihseape into tranquillity 


When peace dawns, there is a way to find a tranquillity of spirit more 


soul-satisfying than any other: on blue water, in your own treasured yacht 


or cruiser, made by Wheeler, in the Wheeler tradition of shipbuilding. 


ne 
\YY LED ay ey 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


154th STREET & EAST RIVER, 


FOOT OF 


Wheeler is now acc yore | reser- 

vations and orders establishing 

priority in post-war construction, 
« 


ill-welded steel U.S. Army sup- 
ply vessel ready for ‘kant at 
the Wheeler yard. 

WHITESTONE, L.|T 


.NEW YORK CITY 








PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED "FLEW-GER) 


A GREAT NAME IN 


TACKLE 





FistHermMen 

appreciate the fine reel construc- 
tion they find in Pflueger Reels. 
Many are amazed at Pflueger con- 
veniences for oiling, cleaning, ad- 
justing and replacing damaged 
parts. 

Behind these conveniences are 
years of research—finding what 
the sportsman wants in reels and 
making them in correct design, 
weight and construction. Tomor- 
row’'s reel buyer will benefit from 
this “Know-How” in reels for all 
types of fishing—built better than 
ever under the name “Pflueger.”’ 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, 0. 
Since 1864— 81 Years Making Fishing Tackle 
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SKILL 


One taste of Old Grand-Dad and the most experienced 
judge of good bourbon knows he’s in the presence of artistic 
achievement. Here is the honored work of skilled hands 
—here is delight to the eve and pleasure to the palate. 


Be the occasion a notable one of white linen and gleaming 


silver—or just a friendly hour by an open fire—let Old 


Grand-Dad join in the weleome you extend your guests. 
J : - 


Steiwtl KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


OLD GRAND > DAD ae acca 
Lourbor = ) 


BOTTLED IN BOND Ate 
Sitnily 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF * NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





How to 


RELAX 





@s told te 


tion, Sag 


The War of Nerves is not limited to 
our fighting men. It is within our- 
selves that the battle also rages. Yet 
you can overcome “that tense feeling” 
and needless worry, by self-analysis, 
| self-control and self-understanding. 
This book tells which form of re- 
laxation—hobbies, sports or games—is 
best fitted to your own personality. 

“How To Relax And Be Happy” 
has been written in plain language by 
eminent psychologists. It is a book 
that will help you, your family, and 
your boy now in Service. It explains 
you to yourself. That's why you'll 
want to read this great book right now, 
Write now! It's FREE, 























No doubt you own, as do millions, one of my 
woolen shirts, rayon rain jackets, or sport coats. 
But whether or not you have a Buck Skein Joe, 
I want you to do me a favor by letting me send 
you one of my free copies of “How To Relax.” 


Buel’ Shia, OE 


a I Ne Ee | 

Buck Skein Joe 

c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers t 

212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-6 H 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me the new helpful book ‘How | 

To Relax And Be Happy” FREE (). 

Have you shopped or will yqu for Buck 4 

Skein Joe Sportswear in yeug favorite store? 

Yes (1) No) \\ , é 
ye ' 

at 


Name. a. 
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Address A 



















Treasures 


South Dakota, the wonderland of 
nature that is America’s pheasant par- 

adise, where the sight of thousands of 
these birds of brilliant plumage and grace- 
ful beauty will thrill you! . Abounding 
in scenic treasures—the weird Badlands, 
breathtaking Black Hills, mining towns of 
yesterday, trout streams, petrified forests 
—all hold a charm for the tourist in search 
of adventure! .. . No visit to South Dakota 
is complete without a pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of Democracy, where the heroic fig- 
ures of the Empire Builders rise in sculp- 
ture from majestic Mt. Rushmore Plan 


now for your “‘first’’ peacetime vacation in 
this land of cool summer nights and no 
mosquitoes Write for new, colorful 32 
page booklet. 


A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Director 
South Dakota State Highway Commission 
Pierre, South Dakota 








Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


HE extensive 

traveling in- 
volved in 34 years 
of Army service 
before his retire- 
ment, has given 
Col. William D. 
Frazer opportuni- 
ties for fishing and 
hunting in Europe, 
the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Canada, 





and Alaska, as 
well as in many 
sections of the United States. In his 


story, “Cure for Brown-bear Blues,” in 
this issue, he recounts one of his numer- 
ous exciting experiences. 

Born in New York state within sound 
of the roar of Niagara Falls, Col. Frazer 
was educated in Michigan and in Ontario. 


| His Army career began in 1909 as an ar- 
| tillery officer. In the first World War he 


saw action in France at St. Mihiel and 
the Meuse-Argonne; after Pearl Harbor 
he served in Alaska. 

Competing over a period of years in 
national and international target-shoot- 
ing competitions, Col. Frazer won the 
Leech Cup match (rifle) and the all-round 
U. S. championship (rifle, pistol, and 
shotgun), and earned the ratings of Dis- 
tinguished Pistol Shot and Distinguished 
Marksman. He was a member of the U.S. 
Olympic pistol and the American Interna- 
tional pistol teams of 1924. He is the au- 
thor of American Pistol Shooting, stand- 
ard work on handgun marksmanship. 
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ORN in 1888, when there were large- 

scale lumbering operations in northern 
Pennsylvania, J. R. Matson, author of 
“Shootinest Deer Hunt,” recalls that his 
earliest impressions were the roar of ma- 
chinery and the smell of fresh sawdust in 
his father’s mill. Except for four years at 
college, his youth was spent working in 
the woods and hunting—mostly the lat- 
ter, he admits. 

Later, while engaged in the lumber 
business in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, Matson often hunted in the 
Eastern states and Canada. 

As a sportsman, Matson advocates the 
educating of young hunters to what he 
regards as the real satisfaction of hunt- 
ing—acquiring knowledge of game, at- 
taining skill, and realizing that a live 
animal is far more interesting than a 


dead one. His interest in youth is also 
evidenced by his 10 years’ service as 
president of Genessee Council, Boy 


Scouts of America, and as a member of 
its regional committee. 
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“ ee 
IS WAITING FOR YOU! 
/ : Ever see the likes of this 
- / “square-tail’’? Well, there are 
more like him in Canada’s 
Wey . 
: i sparkling waters. Plenty of 
bn be “- salmon, bass, muskies, wall- 
" 53- —_ eyes and other sporting fish, 
too. They'll be there when happier days bring 
you again to Canada. Meanwhile, as you are 
working for Victory, the Canada you remem- 
ber and love is planning for your postwar 
vacation. As before, you'll find the Canadian 
Pacific ready to take you to a vacationland 
where a hearty welcome awaits you. 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 
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Find your own “COUNTRY PLACE” 
in Vermont’s Summer Homeland 


ly future in t 





Why not a your fam 
serene and wholesome e rons of rural 
Vermont? Hundreds have found t 


route to future happiness springing from 








a vacation experience in this unspoiled 
land of lakes and mountains and verdant 
valleys, where the year-'round accent 
on graceful living. Fora rpassing vac 
tion, write for free i ted booklet, 
“Unspoiled Vermont 1 blue-pr 
of what Vermont can offer to those who 
aspire to ‘‘a place of their own,” ask f 
Farm and Summer Home book. 


Vermont Publicity Service 
91 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 









Gor Sule 
USKRAT RANCH 


Acres with 90 Acre Lake. S00 Muskrat 

room modern house and 3 car garag 
'x 75’ mink yard. Paved roads. Midway Gra 
Rapids and Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
$15,000. Half cash, bal. 


Joe O’Brien, R-1, Shelbyville, Mich. 
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The Hudson Bay railway running through 
Manitoba to Hudson Bay, carries you right 
into the heart of North America’s last 
great hunting outpost - - where in primeval 
forests, Moose, Bear, Deer and Caribou 
roam in a wilderness setting. 


And you'll be paddling in waters where 
fighting fish feed . . . Northern Pike - Lake 
Trout - Pickerel (Wall-eyes) - Speckled 
Trout - Arctic Grayling . . . in streams and 
lakes that promise days of real sport. 


Even if you can't come this year, start 
planning your post-war 
vacation now. Manitoba's 
streams and forests will be 
waiting to welcome you. 





THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
106 Parti Stee 





9 Winnipeg, Canada 


SPECIAL! 


ALL METAL OLIVE COLORED CABINETS with 
inside drawer, padlock hasp, fireproof, exceptionally 
strong, size 14” x 12'2"x8 inches. € 95 
Weight 20 Ibs, $15 Value—Special 4: 

Recoil Pad. All Rubber Slip-on 


Boot, U. S. Govt., for Rifle & 
Shot Guns. 


VALUE $3.50 $] 00 


Special Price in Dozen lots to 
dealers 





















—_—_————————— 
Army Engineer's Hand Sighting 
Levels, Used by BSuliders, En- 


Ineers or for gen- $] 50 


eral field work, 


0-68 * metal F.A. late issue Rifle 


a sesemeeee!O per 100 
Brass Army Bugles used 
Excellent Condition...........ccccccccccorererserereed each 
Springfield 30-06 Rifle Barrels. Good 
CONTIN cccrseccsccncccseccessereceqnevens sceccecsecsesseres $0.00 COCR 
Medical Thermometers with case................ 3 for $1.25 


Springfield Rifle Slings. U. S, Gov't Type. 

Used, Excellent condition 75¢ each 
Rem, Percussion Caps # 11 $2.50 per 1000 
Rem. shot Shell Primers. + 57 good for all 

size Rem, Sure Shot Shells. $7.50 per 1000 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No C O D’s 

















HUNT GRIZZLY BEAR..... 


In British Columbia 
Make your Fall reservations now. Moose, Elk, 
Goat, Sheep, Mule Deer, Caribou and Bear. Sep- 
tember 1, to October 31: NO GAME NO PAY, 
J. H. MUNRO 


1363 Kingsway, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 








ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 











iF ISHING Wachapreague Hotel 


on Wachapreague, Va. 
OCEAN & INLAND 1902-1945 
CHANNELS 


Channel Bass, Weaks 
and other salt water 

Season: May 1-Oct. 1 

Mrs. A. H.G. Mears & H. S. Powell, Co-Managers 














WOLF POINT LODGE 


—ON THE CANADIAN BORDER— 
LAKE TROUT, WALL-EYED PIKE, 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE, BASS, 

DEER, MOOSE, BEAR, DUCKS 
Main Lodge, log housekeeping cabins, meals, 
boats, motors, guides. Write for folder. 
Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Bower, Owners 
CRANE LAKE, MINNESOTA 





Sure as 
ANTELOPE — tnccus 
You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Summer season June 24 to July 8. My 
low charge of $60 covers all but permit. Includes 
comfortable cabins, hot & cold showers, swell 
food, daily transportation to world’s best ante- 
lope grounds. Wonderful scenery and all around 
good time. Write for interesting details. 
OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 








_MUSKIES & BASS 


A family vacation spot. 
Recreation for all. 
WHERE? | 
At the sign of Hospitality. 
Pat Wilsie’s 
WHITE BIRCH LODGE 
Box P. Boulder Jct., Wisconsin 




















AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about ¢ 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 


_Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 








The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc, Log Cab- 
ins, dining hall, ats. A very satisfactory vacation 
assured. Rates $21 a week. Train via C.P.R. and 
Rutter, taxi service to camp. For information write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 


NOELVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 














OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 


For Your Pleasure and Profit 
Priced 


tom %§5°° Per Acre 


Also Actual River Frontages 
SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


HUBBARD 
424-0 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City 4, Kansas 


and 
Upwards 











HOMESITES *300 ren 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating, 
bathing. etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


222 Murray Bidg. 
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@ By the sea is truly the place to 
relax and recreate yourself—and 
Nova Scotia, almost an island, has 
the sea on every side. You can sniff 
the salty tang as you motor along 
her smooth coastal roads... You 
can see marine views that artists 
come from afar to capture on their 
canvas. 
















But there’s more than scenery 
here—with deep-sea fishing for the 
sporty pollock, the giant tuna and 
swordfish. Salmon and trout fishing, 
too. Plus fine bird shooting and 
forests that abound with deer. 


So when you come you may de- 
cide to own your own bungalow by 
the sea—or a fishing camp by some 
friendly lake. In the meantime let us 
help you plan your post-war vacation. 





Keltic Lodge, Cape Breton Island's 

famous tourist resort, will probably 

open this season. For booklet or 
reservations, address below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BUREAU of INFORMATION 
|. Province House « Halifax, Canada, 
Hunting & Fishing ng 
PRESERVES 


ichigan’s finest deer, partridge 
: ng—trout, blackbass, muske- 
longe and pan fishing—30 miles east of Ludington, 
Mich. If you love the outdoors you want a Preserve 
2 cabin on a lake or trout river. Buy land now 
build later, 2 acres to 2000 acres 
timber. You can raise Silver Fox 
and Mink—raise beef cattle on larger acreages. 
Prices $8 and up per acre. Write for pamphlet. 


CARTIER ESTATE 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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(ANOE- CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED 
NLAKE GEORGE. 
CAM ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE. 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 

of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 

sils, axe, grate, ete., enough for 

a party of two—$35. for two weeks, 
Send for folder “Oo” 


CRAIG-WALKER CO, 22tton,tanaing on 

















Plan now to spend your postwar 
vacation with us in Ontario. When 
eace becomes a reality; when gas 
is again plentiful in the roadside 
can be 


pumps: when your films 
ought from the drugstore shelves, 
make the most complete break 


imaginable in these vast areas of 
solitude and beauty—and make a 
picture record of it for the future. 


Right on the doorstep of metropolitan 
Ontario, where man built a modern 
civilization in the heart of a wilder- 
ness, you will find pictures that just 
beg to be taken—moose swimming 


against the evening sky to their 
forest rendezvous; towering pines 
everlastingly reminiscent of sun- 


soaked summer days with the cool, 
bracing air of the North against your 
cheeks. Red Deer, Black Bear in 
their natural habitat; Beaver, Mink, 
Muskrat pursuing their busy, private 
lives. 


Maps are available to help you with 
your planning; three to choose from, 
and free for the asking. Check which 
one you desire. 








Ontario Travel,and Publicity Bureau, 
356 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me: 
O Northern Ontario Map 
O Ontario Road Map 
O Canoe Trip Map of 
Algonquin Park 


ETE =. a 


Address....++++++spPhsbeoeerecoceees 


Ciey of P.O.240dd oc ccccce cccccccccece 
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L i. ccotipichbbboniinnnnhnaneibeied 








All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


BATCH of oddities ... Bulldozing a 
A trout. Millard Allen, operating pow- 

er shovelin scooping out new state 
trout-rearing ponds at Page Springs, 
Ariz., saw 14-in. rainbow trout that had 
escaped into a ditch and was floundering 
in the mud. Allen reached out with the 
boom, scooped up trout in the 3,000-lb. 





into a 


shovel, dumped it 
B. H. Bull & Sons are famous Jersey 
cattle raisers in the Brampton area of 
Ontario This spring, for first time, 
flocks of blue geese migrated north up 
the Mississippi River, eastern Iowa, rest- 
ing in river bottoms in Lee County. Here- 
tofore these’ geese have always flown 
up Missouri River, western Iowa. Use of 
mechanical corn pickers which leave 
much spilled corn in the fields believed 
responsible for change in route. Query: 
will change in fluway be permanent? 

Censuses can be interesting to sports- 
men Joint federal-state survey in 
Wisconsin credits state with pheasant 
population of 2% to 3 million . Cali- 
fornia mountain-lion kill in 1944 was 
77. The cats were most plentiful in the 
northwestern corner of state, fewest in 
extreme eastern part Birch Hunt, 
mail-route man, traveling twice daily 
between Portsmouth and Beaver, Ohio, 
has kept count of wild and domestic 
animals and birds killed by traffic along 
his route since Jan. 1, 19386. Total for 
nine years has been 578 cats, 551 rabbits, 
4,02 chickens, 163 snakes, 19 pigeons, 41 
quail, 21 skunks, 5 sheep, 15 doves, 365 
dogs, 1 guinea fowl, 1 duck, 1 horse, 
1 mule. Hunt’s route is approximately 
23 miles long. 

More figures Ducks Unlimited 
campaign against predatory crows and 
magpies in the great duck-breeding 
grounds of Canada has resulted in a 7- 

varmints 


year take of 2,055,028 of the 
Last deer season 822 deer hunters 
in San Juan County, Utah, killed 698 


bucks. Throughout the state 80 percent 
of the hunters were successful, which is 
truly super. Total deer kill was 
. Judging from reports of archers to 
Michigan Conservation Department, in 
1944 season there were 996 hours of hunt- 
ing to every deer knocked off with bow 
and arrow. At that rate, based on aver- 
age number of hours of hunting for each 
bowman, an archer would have to hunt 
22 seasons to nail his deer. Query: do 
bowmen lose shirt tails if they miss? 
Bears can step along. Four Wisconsin 
forestry men—Ray Weber, Dr. O. L. 
Rusden, T. F. Kouba, and H. N. Putnam 
were traveling along Forest County 
road in two cars. Adult bear broke from 
brush, ran along road in front of them. 
Cars followed closely for some 200 yd., 
speedometers registering 30 miles an 
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KEEP 
MICHIGAN , 


IN MIND; 







Armies have been driv- 
ing east. plunging north, 
invading foreign shores! 
Armies, Armies everywhere! 
And there is another army — an army of 
men, women and children — war workers 
— ex-service men — young and old, just 
awaiting the word to invade Michigan 
for the vacation of a lifetime. Reconnais- 
sance photos show the state to be intact. 
Its now under-fished 11,000 inland lakes, 
its 3,500 miles of Great Lakes shores and 
its thousands of miles of picturesque rivers 
and streams are more beautiful, more 
inviting than ever. 
*If you would see a beautiful 
peninsula, behold it here. 

This motto of Michigan, many thousands 
of the awaiting army know to be true. 
They keep Michigan in mind. Other 
thousands have yet to learn of its beauty 
and its recreational advantages. These 
conquering invaders will become the 
conquered. 

As you look forward to this future pleas- 
ure, make your plans now and save now. 
But you can also act now. Send for 


“Highspots of a Michigan Vacation.” 


Write today for this 
booklet and get 
your name on the 
preferred mailing 
list for Michigan's 
postwar literature. 
Be among the first 
to go “over the top.” 





For free and unbiased information write to the 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


State Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 














For detailed sectional information write to: 
@ WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND RESORT ASSOCIATION 
Rowe Hotel Building Grand Rapids 2, Mich 
@EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Log Office Bay City, Mich 
@ Southeastern Michigan Tourist & Publicity Association 
1007 Stroh Building Detroit, Mich 
@ UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
Marquette, Mich. 
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Mister, there’s murder in this fellow’s eye—and battle in his body. He’s 
a landlocked salmon, a native of Maine, and when he takes your lure, 
win or lose, you'll have something to thrill about for years to come. 
Pound for pound he’s admitted to be the greatest fresh water game fish 
of them all. Right now, and until mid-June* fishing for salmon and trout 
is at its best in Maine. (You'll find both in many of our fishing waters.) 
If you are planning to fish at all this year—by all means come to Maine 
NOW. Camps are open, guides ready to “‘take you to them.’* Write for 
our 1945 Fishing Guide - - « *Black Bass season opens June 2ist. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION ¢ HUNTING AND FISHING SERVICE 


CAMP 


ET 
First 














Pittsburg 
N. H. 


OTTER 


Unexcelled, Diversified Trout and Salmon Fishing! 
From Ice-out to October 1, Camp Otter offers you the 






Connecticut 
Lake 


Maine's most perfectly ideal Family Vacation Camp. 
Right in the heart of the famous Katahdin country! 








best full-season fishing in the East. Squaretail, Lake In a scenic paradise, at foot of Mt. Katahdin. Trout and 
rout, Salmon, Rainbow and Brown—all are here, Salmon fishing excellent all season, Over tw y trout 
ibundantly! Log Cabins with electric lights, fireplaces. ponds within five miles from camp Pe nob 
+ rere , ywranch) nearby for canoe trips amps loc: > 

ot and cold running water and showers Outlying Bradeen’s ‘‘Hunt Trail’’—Katahdin’'s easiest ascent. Swim 
amps, competent guides, full equipmen Bring the ming and water sports for the children. Comfortable spi 

entire family—recreation facilities to suit every mem- and-span log cabins for large or small parties, Guid 

. ms Write or boats, full equipment. Exceptional food. Reasonable rates 
er. High altitude. Best of home-cooked food rite Write or wire for carly reservations anda full information 


wire for rates, folder, and complete information 
MR. and MRS. ERNEST L. BELL, Proprietors 
PITTSBURG, (Phone 23-3) NEW HA MPSHIRE | _ st 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 


MRS. LAURA P. BRADEEN, 
KIDNEY POND, (MILLINOCKET) MAINE 








Lake St. Jonn “| | 
District 
CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


We, and a Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


The best camping-canoeing trip. Speckled Trout, Moose, 
combined with excellent speckled eee. Bear, Pettetine SALMON — TROUT— TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout Very , 4 as ice is out, Our log cabins. real home-cooking and 
xood for moose and bear and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort- modern conveniences assure you a swell vacation. Also 
eee Se wee Oheee. mew tr able cabins. Competent Housekeeping camps. Easy B. & A. RR connections 
Something — ceuakat — guides Write or wire fer folder and complete informati 


MOOSE CAMPS 


George Gustafson Quimby, Maine 
On Fish River Chain of Lakes 


References, descriptive folder Write or Wire, 
J. Leonce Hamel & Son, Proprietors 
ee ROBERVAL, Province of Quebec, CANADA 


FRENCH RIVER 


Muskies, Great 


on request 
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VACATION IN WISCONSIN’S 


HAYWARD LAKES 


“TOPS” FOR FISHING } 
Write For Lake Map Folder D d 
HAYWARD WIS. LAKES RESORT ASSN. } 


Peer wr www wr www er we or wr rrr rrr 





Excellent Fishing. Bass, .Pickerel, 
Northern Pike. Log Cabins and Boats. Peaceful, home- 
ke atmosphere. Good roads and daily train service 
ith Pullman accommodations. For full information— 
Vrite or Wire—Ben St. Louis 


GREEN BAY LODGE 


Rutter, Ontario 








Canada 


ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack 
Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where naturally spawned brook trout 
re abundant. Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splendid land-locked salmon, and 
ike trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGES WITH HOTEL SERVICE 


Cc. D. Davis ELK LAKE CAMPS Blue Ridge, P.O. 


Proprietor Essex County, N. Y. 
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It will be here for you, sailor! Because 
every year millions of fish are reared and 
planted in Wonderful Wisconsin’s 7,500 
natural lakes and 10,000 miles of rushing 
streams. You'll find the kind of fishing 
you like best — muskies, walleyes and 
northern pike, large and small mouth 
bass, brook, rainbow and brown trout, 
plenty of pan fish. 


y LUCKY YOU ig you can get 
to Wonderful Wisconsin this year for 
a few days of this super-fine fishing! 
You'll find everything to make your va- 
cation perfect. Accommodations to suit 
your taste and vacation budget — hotels, 
lodges, cottages, cabins. Breath-taking 
scenery, great forests, abundant wild life! 
Come this summer if you can. If you 
can’t, we'll welcome you after the war. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD FISHING 
IN 


Recreational Division, 
Room 20, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me literature about vacationing 
© in Wonderful Wisconsin. 
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OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


Spotting the Enemy 
with RAY-BANS 





In the top turret of a U. S. 
Navy Liberator this gunner 
spends hours upon hours of 


EN WAR 
“SERVICE 








patrol duty—scanning the brilliant sky 


for enemy planes, while his crew mates 
search for submarines and surface craft. 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses protect flyers’ 


vision with cool, 


tifically designed lenses and frames. 
Before the war, you saw Ray-Bans 
everywhere—at shooting ranges, at lake 


resorts, on the city streets. 


thousands of pairs of Ray-Bans are in 


comfortable scien- 


Today 





Shown are the distinctive Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 
and Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses. All Ray-Ban 
Sun Glass production is allocated to military use. 


use on the war fronts—protecting pre- 


cious eyesight from punishing sun glare. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 





ANA-NEE-CHEE LODGE 


Favel, Ontario, Canada 


Finest fishing at Favel, Delany and Big Pine Lakes 


Trout, muskies, wall-eyes, bass, and great northern 
pike Good accommodations. Camp located on 


Delany Lake. Write for information. 


K. Verney, Favel, Ontario, Canada 


Attention Sportsmen 


By travelling trains, you can still reach Paradise Camps 
& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes. in the 
heart of Northern Ontario's Wilderness, where Muskies, 
Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Fish abound, 
and where Moose. Bear Duck and Grouse hunt- 
ing is unsurpassed. For full particulars. write or wire; 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES, 
Quibell, Ontario, Canada. 


| SUDBURY, 


SPORTSMANS INN 


“Fish and Hunt with us” 

Located on Whitefish Bay—Lake Of The Woods 
Camp situated directly on the famous lake-trout wa- 
ters. FISHING SUPREME Trout, musky, walleye, 
rthern pike. small mouth bass New log cabins 

‘+r spring beds. Sand beach AMERICAN PLAN 
Choice foods, with fresh garden vegetables in season 
Write or wire for folder and complete information. 

ws connections to 


CHARLES FICKAS 323.07: 


Camp Matagamasine 


Western Entrance to Timagami Forest Reserve 
Hundreds of Lakes 


Trout—Pickerel—Bass—Great Northerns 
Muskies—Deer—Moose—Bear 
310 Northern Ontario Building 








ONTARIO, CANADA 


hour. Then bear took to the bush 
A bow to “The White Falcon,” newsy 
newspaper written and published by 
U. S. Armed Forces in far-away Iceland. 
Around the clock with the post offices. 
Early, Ia., Dawn, Mo., Sunrise, Ky., Day- 
light, Tenn., Sunbright, Tenn., Sundown, 
N. Y., Sunset, Wash., Twilight, S. D., 
Midnight, Miss. 
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Algonquin Park Again 


LGONQUIN Park in Ontario covers 
an area of 2,700 square tuiles, and is 
so liberally bespattered with lakes and 
streams as to assure countless fishing 
opportunities. There are more than 2,000 
lakes within its borders, most of them 
containing game fish of various species. 
3rook trout, lake trout, smallmouth 
bass, pike, and pickerel are the fish 
found in those waters. 

Brook-trout fishing is good in the Peta 
wawa, Oxtongue, and Opeongo Rivers, 
and the Misty River system among the 
streams, which are suited to wading; and 
in Lake Louise, Lake Madawaska, Green 
Lake, Merchant Lake, Proulx Lake, and 
Lake Laveille among the lakes. The 
trout reach 4 and 5 Ib. in size 

For lake trout Opeongo, Smoke, Butte, 
Head, Source, and Louise Lakes are all 
good, though this species of fish is found 
in most of the lakes in the park. These 
trout average around 5 lb., though they 
run up to 30 lb. and more. 

Smallmouth bass fishing is really good 
in Booth, Smoke, Opeongo, Linda, and 
Rock Lakes, as well as in the Madawaska 
and Petawawa River systems. These fish 
run to a good size 

As for the best seasons, brook-trout 
fishing is at its best from the time the 
ice goes out until late in June; lake 
trout hit well except in midsummer heat 
black bass are said to take very well at 
any time in the season except the last 
two weeks of August. 

A special fishing license, valid for the 
park fishing, is required. Americans in 
tending to fish there should not buy ar 
Ontario license but wait and obtain the 
required license within the park itself, 
where complete camping equipment and 
boats and canoes may be rented. 


Good Fishing in Mississippi 


Ag ag RESERVOIR in Panola Coun 
ty, Miss., gives mighty good bass fish 
ing. The fIllinois Central R.R. goes 
through Sardis (about 45 miles south of 
Memphis, Tenn.) and Batesville, and th 
reservoir may be reached from either 
place by bus. Another good bet is either 
Six Mile or McIntyre Lake in Leflor« 
County, farther south, each with fine 
fishing for bass, crappies, and bream 
These lakes are near Money, on thé 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R.R 

In Coahoma County, near Lula, als 
on the Y.&.M.V.R.R., and about 65 miles 
south of Memphis, is Moon Lake, 9 mile 
long, with many bass and crappies. Fish 
ing is good in Mississippi, and you cal! 
get to it R. E. Hall 
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service. 
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SATISFYING and 
and Wholesome 
brook and + sag waters 

Guides. 
Write or wire. 


Accessible for Good Fishing, Good Riding 
Country Living. Three home lakes—salmon, 
Cottages, main lodge, complete 


Easy rail connections. Our cars meet your 


HORTENSE QUIMBY 


BY'’S 





AVERILL 
VERMONT 


COLD SPRING CLUB 








BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


SAND BEACH LODGE 


4 modern and fully equipped fishing and hunting 
dge—American Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows— 
testricted Clientele—Recreational Facilities, Including 

Hole Golf Course (2515 Yards). Excellent Train Serv- 
e With Sleeper Accommodation! Open May 15th. for 
»*ickerel and Pike. Write or Wire 


Allan Sheppard & Son 


mgweee P. + Northern hniassonteee Canada 


. ONTARIO’ — 


Lake Of The Woods 


—CALLING A 


Famous Fishing awaits You and Your Rod! 
Small Mouth Black Bass for your fly-rod, 
Muskies, G. N. Pike, Walleyes, for your cast- 
ng-rod. American plan. Fully equipped 
ousekeeping cottages. Lodge. Dining hall. 
Guides. Write or wire for reservations. 


ROY A. SHELTON, BAY LODGE CAMPS 
Kenora, (Lake Of The paundeind Ont. Canada 








HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Remotely located on Lake of the Woods. 
Off the aten trails, but easy to reach! 
Spring Bear Hunting and Lake Trout _— 
Muskies—Bass—Walleyes—G. N. Pike 
Moose — Deer — Bear — Ducks 
Main Lodge. Individual cabins. Inside running water 
facilities. Electricity. Choice food. American plan 
ynly. Folder and complete information on request. 


Kenora (Lake of the Woods) Ont., Can. 

















Ferguson 
CAMP CANUCK 


In Northern Ontario 
Black Bass, Walleye, Trout, N. Pike. 
LAKE OF THE WOODS WILDERNESS 
score. Cabins & Lodge accommodations 
Boats, Guides—Complete Outfitters—Trading Post. Excel- 

nt food. Arrange reservations early. Write for folder 


Operated by Jack and Grace Ferguson 
BOX 109, KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ASH RAPIDS CAMP 


MUSKIES, BASS, WALLEYES, G. N. PIKE, LAKE 
TROUT! MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND DUCKS! 





Superb 


BLINDFOLD LAKE 


fishing! 


LAKES by the 





Secluded location. Maine Lodge and Cabins, run- 
ning water facilities, electricity. Finest foods 
American Plan only For folder and completer 
nformation, write or wire. 


DES STONE, P. O. Box 90 
Sesere, (Lake Of The Woods) ome. Canada 


TURK’S CAMP mre 





Speckled Trout, N. Pike, 
Wall-eyes, Moose 


Nagagami River, Algoma Dist., N. Ontario 
Main Line C. N. R., 15 mi. West of Hornepayne. 
( d cabin accommodations. Excellent speckled 
trout fishing in streams. Trout up to 5 Ibs. Out- 
fitting for canoe, fishing, hunting trips Zest of 
equipment, guides and provisions. For informa- 

ind early reservations write or wire. 


RALPH “TURK” ADAMS 
Winter address: 812 Grosvenor Ave., Winnipeg, 
After June 15: 


Can, 
Hornepayne, Ontario, Canada 


MUSKIES and MOOSE 


lake Trout, Bass, Walleye, Great Northern Pike 
Ducks, Grouse, and Abundant Small Game 

e of the Woods and equipment and com- 

River regions Plete accommodations 

e trips through Make Fall Moose-hunt 
North Excellent 3 reservations now 


or Full Information Write Or Wire 


popps BROTHERS, OUTFITTERS AND GUIDES 


Keewatin, Ontario, 


‘ 





Lake of the Woods District 


We want you to know about this beautiful 
lake in the center of the North American Con- | 
tinent. Fish, both large and small, teem the 


waters of this many-islanded lake to delight 
the heart of fishermen. Deer, Moose, and Bear 
abound in the forests and on the thousands of 
pine-covered islands. Ducks galore in the 
shallow and weedy bays. Cool nights with 
sunny days. Camp accommodations to suit all 


|} tastes and requirements 








Write for full information regarding this 
ideal vacation region. Ask for pamphlet B. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS TOURIST BUREAU 


Kenora Ontario, Canada 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "swrinis" 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 
available. For further information, Write 


Miss Lillian L. Cameron, Monetville, Ont. 














ONAPING CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Moote—Deer—Lear—Aad Ducks 


Lake Trout—Brown Trout—G. N. Pike. 
Walleye and Bass Lakes nearby. 
Road right tocamp—tTrainstation 7 miles. Overnight Pull- 
man-car accommodations from Toronto. Pleasant cabins 
with comfortable beds. Main dining room and Lodge. Ex- 


| cellent food. Good boats and equipment. Write or Wire 





Canada | 


BOB SMITH, Mer. 
Onaping Camp 
Benny, Ont., Can. 


P. J. HOLSTEIN 
15 W. Frankfort St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 
Also good automobile road to Lake 

Excellent meals & accommodation. Wonderful fishing 
for small mouth black bass, gray & salmon trout, wall- 
eyed pike (dore). & northern pike. June spring fishing 
for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty, Outfitter for 
ideal canoe trips. Also Housekeeping cottages fully 

equipped. Write for folders, maps & references 

ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Lakeland Lodge, Skead P.6. Ontario, 


Come to ONTARIO’S NORTH BAY region... 


FOR BiG FISH AND BIG GAME 


= =. 








Canada. 


Muskies, Lake Trout, G. N. Pike, Bass, Speckled 
Trout. Deer, Bear, Moose Sleeping and house 
keeping cabins. Diningroom service. Lodge. Ca 


noe trips. Full equipment, and trustworthy guides 
Write or wire for early reservations. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN, LEN HUGHES, PROP. 


Trout Mills, Ontario Canada 


BATES’ LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins apart by themselves 
on peaceful NORTHLAND iakeshores No 
crowds, secluded, do your own housekeep 
ing if preferred VIRGIN FISHING! Hun 
dreds of lakes as yet  unfished Canoe 
trips in unexplored country! Game photog- 
raphy See BIG GAME from cabin door 
ow rates Write for illustrated folder 
REFERENC ES: Can. Pac. Ry Montreal, P. @ 
24 hrs. New York, Cleveland. Chicago, etc 


CAMP 2, METAGAMA (VIA CPR) N. Ontario, Can. 
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When it rains 


With all the improvements 
in clothes and accessories there 
is no need to be uncomfort- 
able or suffer inconvenience 
when enjoying outdoor life 
and sport. 


Even the discomfort of wet 
weather may be largely over- 
come by specially designed 
clothing and equipment. 


Poncho of plastic 
treated material. 


Used also for 


ground cloth or 


emergency  shel- 
ter. Medium wt. 
45x72" .. $5.75 
52" x 80" $6.00 
66" x go” ‘2 $7.65 





ABERCROMBIE 
S Fircu co. 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Von LENGERKE 
& €@NnTOINE 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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9 NORTH WABASH AVE., 

















Danger of Snagged Plugs 


To the Editor OW that another 
Outdoor Life: fishing season is 
under way, I would 


like to warn your readers of the danger 
of jerking a snagged plug, instead of 
rowing over to the snag and removing 
the plug by hand. 

Last fall a friend and I were casting 
for bass on the Mississippi near Winona, 
Minn. When my plug landed on a lily 
pad I snapped my rod to jerk it free. 
The plug shot back at me with the speed 





of a bullet and struck the left side of 
my face. The gang hook pierced my 
eyelid and imbedded itself in my left 
eye 


My fishing companion rushed me to 
a hospital where a surgeon removed the 
hook. I lost the sight of that eye, but I 
did not lose the eyeball. 

It is my hope that readers of your 
excellent magazine will profit from my 
unfortunate experience. Harold Ras- 
mussen, Sparta, Wis. 


Sport in Iceland 


To the Editor ECENTLY my 
Outdoor Life: chief, Lt. Col. 

Lee. F. Gilstrap 
from Oklahoma, and I were turning the 
pages of a copy of your overseas edition 
when it occurred to us that your readers 
might be interested to know about the 
fishing and hunting facilities afforded 
G.1.’s in Iceland. Fishing tackle, guns, 
and shells are supplied by Base Special 
Service to all soldiers who want them 
There is salmon and trout fishing from 
the first of June to the first of October. 
Fishermen pay a small fee to the farmer 


who owns the land through which the 
stream flows. That the fishing is good 
is indicated by a 34-in. brown trout 


landed by two delighted soldiers. 

The hunting season extends from the 
middle of August to the middle of De- 
cember. There are no game animals on 
this island, but ducks, geese, and ptar- 
migan are plentiful. Last season two of 
our enlisted men came back with a 22-lb 
duck, a 24-pounder, and nine ptarmigan. 

Other outdoor sports are ice skating 
and skiing. The Norwegians have built 
a ski hut near here, and give expert 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


instruction to all who want it. Ice skates 
are loaned on a 24-hour basis—and the 
turnover is great indeed.—Lt. David 
Zinkoff, A. U. 8 


Protect the Mountain Lion 


To the Editor OST certainly I be- 
Gutdoor Life: lieve in conserva- 

tion; but why not rely 
more on nature, which can do more 
toward conservation than all the men on 
earth? For example, why is it that moun- 
tain lions are permitted to be killed in 
order to give deer a better chance—in 
spite of the fact that deer often become 
so numerous that they starve to death 
for lack of food? 

Mountain lions are just as fine game 
animals as are deer, so why not give them 
a close season too? Then the lions would 
have plenty of meat without being forced 
to turn cattle killers. And with the deer 
population kept down, deer wouldn't 
starve. If something isn’t done quickly to 
protect him, the mountain lion very 
soon will become extinct.—J. B. Dyer Jr., 
Sonora, Ky. 


Brainy Crows 


To the Editor | SHALL be 17 years 
Outdoor Life: old this fall, and have 

hunted since I was 12. 
Why is it that I have no luck at all when 
I go out after crows? Around here the 
black bandits are getting more and more 
numerous, and wiser and wiser. For my 
money they have more brains than any 
other bird. Just as an example, near Ilion, 
N. Y. there is a small heavily wooded 
tract of land known as Russel Park. 
Every night crows, from miles around, 
flock to that particular spot to roost. 
There are hundreds of other wood lots in 
the vicinity that should make good roost- 
ing places, but the crows seem to know 
that there is a law against the carrying 





of firearms in a park. So there they sit, 
safe and happy, waiting for dawn to 
again raid the surrounding fields and 
gardens. 

It begins to look, so far as I’m con- 
cerned at least, as though the crows in 
this part of the country would continue 
to multiply and die of old age.—Lewis R. 
Eaddy, Pion, N.Y. 
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A Farmer-Sportsman Speaks Up 


To the Editor RTHUR GRA- 
Outdoor Life: HAME'’S article, 
“Farmland Game,’ 
was of great interest to me. I agree 
with the author that future game must 
be raised on farms, but being a farmer 
myself—as well as a lover of wildlife 
and a sportsman—I see a few compli- 
cations to his smooth-sounding plan. 
On my farm, for example, pheasants 
cost me $200 each year by eating my 
newly planted corn and young corn 
sprouts. Cottontails are responsible for 
an annual loss to me of perhaps $100 
by eating the bark of my orchard trees 
Woodchucks dig and keep open deep 
holes in my land which break ma- 
chinery and cause considerable incon- 
venience. All totaled, wildlife costs me 
about $350 each year. 

That’s not all. In the fall city hunters 
climb my fences, not at an anchored 
post where they should, but at any line 
post in the field. They carry pliers, and 





their 


the wire to permit 
expensive dogs to get from one field to 


cut holes in 
another—dogs that are either too weak 
or too dumb to jump a fence. Worse, 
they shoot our protected quail and then 


leave them on the ground to rot. In 
fact, they behave in such a way as to 
make it mighty hard for all other 
sportsmen. 

Yet Arthur Grahame is right. We 
farmers have the game, and no doubt 


we will continue to feed and care for it. 
3ut if sportsmen are really concerned 
about the future of America’s wildlife, 
it behooves each and every one of them 
to codperate with and be considerate 
of the farmers in his part of the coun- 
try.—David M. Graves, Williamston 
Mich. 


Tired Cartridge Cases 


To the Editor HIS letter concerns 
Outdoor Life: your gun editor 
Jack O’Connor. I g 
along with him all right from month t: 
month, but about twice a year he gets 
himself way out on the end of a lim! 
and starts writing about brass cartridge 
cases getting tired. As a matter of fact 
those .30/06 cases he mentioned in a re 
cent issue were no more “tired” at the e1 
of 15 years than they were the day the) 


were made. 
Among metallurgists this failure of 
brass is known as stress corrosion 0! 


season cracking. The phenomenon 
caused by nonhomogeneous intern 
stresses produced in the drawing ope! 
tions to form cartridge cases. Stres 
corrosion is aggravated by hot, humi 
atmospheres and by the presence 
ammonia vapor, which is to be found i 
small quantities in the air. The san 
phenomenon of failure can be produce 
in cartridge cases in a few seconds—t 
immersing them in a weak solution 
mercurous nitrate and nitric acid. 

In general, 1917-18 ammunition is mor 
likely to fail because of stress corrosi 
than are later cartridge cases. This 
because we did not know how to elin 
nate internal stresses nearly so well 
the earlier period. The carefully manu 
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factured cases of today should not show 
this type of failure unless, of course, 
they are subjected to drastic corrosive 
environments.—H. L. Walker, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 


Deaf Deer 


EFERRING to that 
short article you 
published, “Cure for 
Buck Fever,” by Dan W. Green, where 
n the world does he find those deaf 
deer? Out in our country the noise of 
working an action would scare a buck 
ver the next range of mountains before 
you could get the rifle to your shoulder. 
Nick L. Lusich, Reno, Nev. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


About Numbering Our Pages 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


OR quite a few years 

now I’ve been read- 
ing your magazine, and 
for the same length of time I’ve been 
cussing you out. Many times I’ve said to 
myself, “I’m gonna write that guy!” But 
I never got around to it—not till tonight. 

Now here’s my gripe. I'll be merrily 
reading one of those good stories in your 
magazine, and I'll get to the bottom of 
the page and what do I see? I see “Con- 
tinued on page 98.” So, to find out if the 
bear caught up with the hunter, all I have 
to do is find that page. But can I find 
page 98? Well, perhaps I can, but it’s not 
so easy as it sounds. 

Do you put the page number out on the 
edge of the page like all books and news- 
papers and most magazines do? You do 
not! You hide it in the middle, down at 
the bottom of the page, so that I have to 
open each page all the way out to see the 
number, Can’t you find some other place 
to put those numbers so we armchair 
hunters can find the pages more easily? 

Yes, I’m an asmchair hunter, ’cause 
this war fixed me up so I can never hunt 








again; but I like to read about the lucky 
fellows who can hunt—and I'd like to be 
able to find the page without engaging a 
Maine guide to find it for me. How about 
it, huh ?—Lt. De Teel P. Tiller, A.U.S. 


Editor’s Note: For the benefit of Lt. 
Tiller and other readers we explain that 
page numbers—not only in OutTpoor Lire 
but in other publications—are victims of 
wartime paper restrictions. To save pa- 
per without sacrificing reading matter, 
pages are trimmed at the edges; and they 
have to be trimmed after printing be- 
cause our presses were made to accom- 
modate the larger size. If placed in their 
normal positions, near the outer edge, 
page numbers might be removed in trim- 
ming. Hence, our present method of 
numbering is a necessary expedient. It 
will be corrected as soon as possible. 


Their Eyes Do Glow Red 


To the Editor OR years I have been 
Outdoor Life: telling a fish story 
which no one has be- 
lieved; then, in a recent issue of OuTDOOR 
Lire Gus Mager had a drawing about the 
fish of the Chagres River in Panama 
whose eyes glow red under a light. 
Thirteen years ago I was in the Army, 
Stationed within sight of the Gatun Locks 
of the Panama Canal. At that time the 


area was open to the public, and one 
night a friend and I took a walk over to 
the middle locks. The water was low, and 
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a big school of fish was swimming around 
beneath the surface. They all seemed to 
be the same size—about 2 ft. long—but 
what surprised us was that their eyes 


outdoor 


ant memories of the 
pleasures I have had to leave—luring 


many 


fish from streams, running my small 
trapline, hiking to my favorite squirrel 
grounds, or hearing the boom of my 20 
gauge when a brown splotch of fur tears 
out in front of my dogs. 

Those were happy days of enjoying the 
sports with which America, thank God, is 
so abundantly blessed. All of us can only 
hope we may return some day to enjoy 
them again. : 

I urge sportsmen back home to help in 
maintaining the excellent sport we en- 
joyed before war took us away from it. 
If the people at home can depend upon 


us to bring about a victorious end to this 
war, it is only fair that we should depend 
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were glowing red under the lights of the 
locks. 

As the Gatun Locks and Dam are on byUST THE WAY YOU ,o 
the lower Chagres, it is quite possible Jv ww fh G72_ 3, Gee 
that this strange fish is found along the — CaaS 
entire length of that river.—Allen M. i d . 











Clary, Chicago, Ill. 


Soldier’s Plea to Sportsmen 


To the Editor ALWAYS have en- 
Outdoor Life: joyed reading OvuT- 

poor Lire and now I 
appreciate it more than ever—as a genu- 
ine morale builder. It brings back pleas- 





upon them to see to it that proper meas- 
ures are taken to insure our enjoyment 
of the great outdoors when we return.— 
Corp. Frank Sevec, A. U. 8. 





March 11, 1945 
Italy 


DeEaR EpITor: 

We have been interested in reading in OutTpoor Lire the opinions various people 
have expressed concerning the carbine. Having gone into combat with this 
weapon, we feel qualified to present our views 

First of all, in the Army the Garand is known as the M-1, while the carbine is 
called simply the carbine. Hence, we will refer to them with that understanding. 

In our opinion, one of your correspondents—John B. Miller, of Lewisburg, Pa.— 
was right in every respect. The carbime is a favorite with G.I.’s for certain work, 
but mainly because it is lighter than the M-1, and much more accurate than the 
.45 caliber automatic pistol which, incidentally, the carbine was meant to replace. 
However, on any mission where accuracy and power are necessary and weight 
unimportant, the M-1 is the preferred weapon 

We were amused at the comments of another writer, Pvt. Norman Becker, of 
Ft. Eustis, Va. His assertion that the carbine is accurate up to 300 yd. is absurd 
unless his definition of accuracy differs greatly from our own. Actually it is not 
unusual for a bullet to miss the target completely at 200 yd., especially if there 
is a wind. 

None of the undersigned ever has hunted deer with the carbine, but from our 
experience in the infantry we do know that it lacks sufficient power to knock a 
man down, as the M-1 will do. We believe a deer is fully as hard if not harder to 
kill than a man. 

It is true that deer, bears, elk, and moose can be and have been killed with the 
lowly .22, but everyone lmnows it isn’t intended for such game. The idea in hunting 
big game is to place your shots, and the carbine has not the accuracy for such 
shooting. 

The carbine is a good weapon for the purpose for which it was intended. But 
it hasn’t the power, range, or accuracy to qualify it as a big-game rifle. We feel 
that the government would make a great mistake if its sale to the public should 
be permitted. Rest assured that a great majority of combat men share the same 
opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
A BuNcCH oF Mup EAtTers ... 


Pfc. Pete Doherty, Hammondsport, N. Y. Pfc. Stephen Kivitsucki, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pfc. Henry Ford, Chico, Calif. Pfe. Marcel J. Poirier, Worcester, Mass. 
S/Segt. Ivan Williams, Kolispell, Mont. S/Sgt. William F. Winters, Brooklyn, 
Sgt. Stan J. Ostaszewski, Philadelphia, i. Bs 

Pa. Set. Frank L. Key, North Carolina 
Pfc. Russell C. Alaimo, Buffalo, N. Y. Pvt. Greg Sanburg, Nebraska 
Pvt. Delbert Peacock, Rushville, IIl. Pfc. Wilson A. Vandermark, York, Pa. 
Pvt. Marshall L. Baker, St. Louis, Mo. Pvt. Murray Murphy, Wilmington, Del. 
Pvt. James A. Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pa. Set. J. Bichekas, Boston, Mass. 
Pvt. John V. Forkin, New York, N. Y. Pvt. D. Harper, Tennessee 
Pvt. Jack V. McCarter, Poulsbo, Wash. Pfc. L. R. Konrad, New York, N. Y. 
S/Sgt. Theodore B. Moore, Clifford, Pa. Pvt. Lloyd L. Taylor, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
T/4 S. A. Volman, Passaic, N. J. Pfc. Romain E. Gehrmann, So. Norwalk, 
Pvt. James C. Blake, DeKalb, IIl. Conn. 
Pfc. Donald J. Malson, Taylorsville, Ind. Pfc. Walter F. Pollard, Greensboro, N. C. 
Pvt. Bob H. Robinson, Alabama Pvt. Raymond J. Beyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pfc. Gean H. Hastiller, Harris, Mo. Pvt. ‘K. S. Williams, Worcester, Mass. 

Lt. A. H. Vickers, Detroit, Mich. 
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Jor Dependability 


Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman 

U. S. Maritime Commission, says 
“Experienced seamen are today America’s most critical 
manpower shortage. Ships may be delayed and soldiers’ 
lives lost on the fighting fronts for lack of experienced 
ship personnel. If you have had sea experience, you're 
needed now in the job you and you alone can fill. The ' 
demand is urgent... vital...and up-grading is now faster 
than ever before in the history of the Merchant Marine. 
Write or wire collect, Merchant Marine, Washington, D.C.” 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 


There is sound truth in the statement we make in all our 
advertising, “There is no substitute for experience.” This 
applies to outboard motors, as well as to seamen. Pioneer 
experience in outboard design, manufacture and service 
is an important plus value enjoyed by every owner of a 


Johnson Sea-Horse outboard motor. 


WS. JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 





THERE! 


WILDLIFES 


FTER a big Wisconsin forest fire some years ago, a beautiful deer was dis- 
covered walking on its knees, its feet burned so badly that the animal could 
not stand. Out in Oregon, when the great Tillamook burn was over, game 
wardens touring the blackened, soot-laden area found a deer that had im- 

paled itself on a limb as it fled the flames; it had been roasted like a pig on a spit. 
A fire at Cahuila, California, in 1928, killed 300 deer in a relatively small area. 

Forest rangers and conservation authorities say that fire kills more game birds 
and animals than are taken by all the nation’s sportsmen. Yet sad to say, hunters 
and fishermen—those who stand to lose most when wildlife is destroyed by flames— 
are themselves responsible for many of America’s too-frequent fires. And unless all 
signs fail, more sportsmen will take to the woods after the war than ever before in 
our history. 

Forest fire statistics cannot be broken down to the —_ where actual percentages 
attributable to sportsmen can be determined. Records do show, however, that careless 
smokers cause more than 25 percent of all forest fires, incendiaries start 24.8 percent, 
and campers are charged with 6.6 percent. Among these groups, which in 1943 ac- 
counted for about 119,000 of the more than 210,000 fires that ravaged good Ameri- 
can timberland, there were undoubtedly many fishermen and hunters. 

An area the size of New York state was burned over in 1943. Three billion board 
feet of timber—enough to build 215,000 five-room houses—-were destroyed. Even 
these shocking figures do not tell the whole story, for the burning of virgin forests 

















and productive second growth not only 
wastes natural resources, but kills off 
fish and game in enormous numbers. In 


1940 an estimated 30,000 game birds © 


and animals died in fires on our well- 
protected national forests alone. 


UNTERS who have tramped over 

freshly burned forests or fields 
may think that, because they saw few 
burned bodies, game animals of the 
area suffered little damage. But it is al- 
most impossible to determine the mor- 
tality among wild creatures after a fire. 
Their bodies become minute heaps of 
ashes on the forest floor; and surviving 
animals often eat the burned carcasses 
of their less fortunate fellows. 

Although forest and brush fires occur 
at the rate of one every 150 seconds, 
fire is an unfamiliar danger to most 
woods creatures, and in meeting it in- 
stinct may play them false. After large 
burns, woodsmen have found dead 
fawns whose carcasses showed that 
they had “frozen” into immobility— 
probably well camouflaged against a 
mottled background—as the fire neared 
them. Such defensive tactics, effective 
against many predators, prove the ani- 
mals’ failure to understand the nature 
of the impending danger. 

Generally, animals have no defense 
against fire except flight, and at that 
they are often trapped by encircling 
flames. Fire can travel at great speed 
under favorable conditions. Heated air, 
rising above the burn, causes an in- 
rush of cooler air that fans the flames 
and whips them through the trees. It 
actually is true, in that respect, that a 
forest fire creates its own wind. 

Accounts of famous forest fires indi- 
cate the bewilderment and panic that 
assail wildlife. Deer and smaller ani- 
mals have been known to trot through 
the streets of towns in their fear of the 
flames, ignoring men and domestic ani- 
mals about them. In one great con- 
flagration, many deer and bears joined 
humans in a large field and remained 
there for two days. 

Big game animals usually can escape 
small blazes, but deer carcasses have 
frequently been found in draws and gul- 
lies where they sought refuge from 
large fires; also in areas where unbe- 
lievably fast-moving flames had over- 
taken them. J. R. Hall, forest supervisor 
of Stanislaus National Forest, in Cali- 
fornia, reported finding fifty-nine dead 
deer in a burned area of 212 acres; and 
forest wardens and private citizens 
many times have mercifully killed deer 
found floundering about the charred 
woods, alive but in great pain. 


F WILD animals do survive a big con- 

flagration uninjured, many die of star- 
vation soon afterward, or are forced to 
migrate from the region, because most 
of their food has been destroyed and the 
ground itself covered with soot and 
ashes. 

However, deer often browse exten- 
sively on small burned areas because of 
the relatively high palatability of the 
sprouts, and the adjoining protective 


cover. Incidentally, the fondness of deer 
for newly burned lands has led to at- 
tempts to divert them from farmlands, 
but burning small sections of near-by 
brush has been found to make little dif- 
ference in their feeding habits. Above 
all else, deer generally prefer cereal 
crops, vines, and cultivated pastures, 
when available. 

The effects of fire on other woods ani- 
mals vary, depending on the character- 
istics of the species, their mode of life, 
and their habitat. Ordinarily a nucleus 
of small ground-living mammals, suffi- 
cient for breeding, manages to escape 
fire. Their habitat often is improved by 
the natural succession of annual vege- 
tation in the period following the burn, 
and they breed rapidly then. The rabbit 
population, however, is generally below 
normal in such years. 

Little harm seems to come to ground 
squirrels, gophers, badgers, and some 
burrowing mice, which usually hole in 
deeply enough to survive. E. E. Horn, 
of the U. S. Forest Service, found that 
actual trapping records for several suc- 
cessive years showed higher popula- 
tions for mice and ground squirrels in 
burned areas than in adjacent unburned 
lands. Enough food often remains on 
newly burned land to support surviving 
ground mammals, and the food supply 
of those rodents which spend summer 
and autumn dormant underground is 
not immediately affected, as new vege- 
tation is generally available when they 
emerge. 


ECAUSE they instinctively seek their 

homes, tree squirrels and other tree 
and brush dwellers often suffer death 
wholesale where fire rages uncontrolled. 
A burned-over area is virtually devoid 
of these animals until the kind of vege- 
tation they require has grown again to 
such an extent that it will support 
them. Meanwhile, their absence leaves 
the larger flesh-eating species without 
their accustomed food. 

The highly mobile larger predators, 
coyotes and foxes among them, are lit- 
tle bothered by fire unless a great area 
is burned. They move to adjoining un- 
burned lands, and return when their 
usual prey is again at normal popu- 
lation. 

Beavers usually are not burned, but 
fire destroys the young shoots and sap- 
lings on which they feed. Occasionally 
they are victims of starvation, a fire 





HOW YOU CAN HELP TO 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


1. Stamp out your cigar, cigarette, pipe ashes 


2. Break every match you use in two, then 
pinch it until it is dead 


3. Drown your camp fire, stir the ashes, then 
add more water 


4. If you must burn débris, know local laws, 
get a permit if necessary, follow all state 
or county rules—and kill every spark! 
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Photos by U.S. 

Forest Service 
aftermath. In some cases, game ward- 
ens have had to trap surviving beavers 
and transport them to new locations. 
The great marshes of the northland, 
especially in Canada, which formerly 
supported millions of beavers, were 
burned over so many times that their 
beaver population was virtually anni- 
hilated, although in recent years strin- 
gent fire control has improved matters 
to an appreciable degree. 


ENERALLY, uncontrolled forest 
G and brush fires kill game birds 
outright in great numbers. Quail, for 
instance, which tend to confine their 
travel to comparatively small areas, 
suffer high mortality. In 1928 some 
1,000 quail were killed by a fast-spread- 
ing brush fire in southern California. 
Another brush burn of 12,000 acres 
killed approximately 3,000 quail. 

Indirect results of forest fires may be 
even more severe. Burning the grass of 
the previous year’s growth, for ex- 
ample, hampers nest building. Game 
birds need luxuriant vegetation for their 
nests in the spring, and for food and 
cover in fall and winter. When nests, 
cover, and food in a fairly large area 
ire destroyed by fire, three or four 
years often elapse, according to the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, before 
the game-bird population is restored to 
its previous figure. 

In some sectors, controlled small fires 
may be beneficial to game birds. Some 
authorities believe that for an acre or 
so to go up in smoke is helpful to quail 
in certain areas. The aim here is to 
“spot burn” limited areas where post- 
burn regrowth will supplement the 
spring and winter food; but this of 
course demands careful planning and 
absolute control. 

A survey in a Middle Western state 
showed that one quarter of the grouse 
and quail in 120,000 acres were killed in 
one fire. Secondary effects were even 
worse, for the survivors congregated in 
a near-by area, and there became easy 
prey for coyotes, foxes, owls, hawks— 
and game hogs. 


\RGE timber, marsh, and prairie fires, 

[’ according to spokesmen of Ducks 
Unlimited, destroy more ducks in the 
vestern Canada breeding grounds— 
where most of North America’s ducks 
ire hatched-—than are killed by all the 
hunters of the continent. 


At first glance it might not seem 
it fire could have much ill effect on 
sh, but wildlife experts say that fires 
great harm to fishing streams and 
nds, as evidenced by the hundreds of 
lies that float belly-up on the surface 
ter severe blazes. 

Generally, a body of water must pos- 
ss the following physical properties 
support aquatic life: 

(Continued on page 111) 


Forest fires kill more game than 
do the firearms of America's mil- 
lions of sportsmen. Here are a 
few of the untold victims—jack 
rabbit (top), moose, mule deer 

















Big School-lot Lake, near East's boyhood home. Michigan largemouths are still there! 


00 in the 


E WERE having the kind of 

weather that stirs no hope 

at all in the heart of a fish- 

erman. It was the second 

week in August, and the worst heat 
wave of the summer was on. Day after 
day the official temperature climbed 
far into the 90’s by early afternoon. 
Night after night it never fell below the 
high 80's. That’s hot for Michigan. Crops 
were wilting in the fields, farmers and 
victory gardeners were praying for rain, 
and all smart fishermen were sitting 
on their front porches, drinking iced 
lemonade and twiddling their thumbs. 
I knew I couldn’t expect any fishing 
worth walking across the road to get. 
Fish sulk in that kind of weather. They 
hole up, deep down in the cool spots, and 
nothing you can send down to ’em holds 
much appeal. They put their appetites 
in storage and wait for better days. 
They'd rather loaf in a weed bed thirty 
feet down and go hungry than come 
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out and prowl for a living. And you 
can't blame ’em. Even a fish has some 
rights. 

All the same, my trip was planned 
and it was go now or not at all. It had 
been years since I had had a whole week 
to myself on the old farm where I grew 
up, and in that sullen, deadly heat the 
prospects of getting off brick and 
asphalt looked inviting, no matter how 
poor the fishing. Too, my dad and 
mother were expecting me. I'd go 
and hope for a break in the weather. 

I arrived at the farm an hour after 
supper, in the breathless heat of early 
evening. The grass in the yard was as 
dead and dry as a last year’s bird-nest, 
and the mercury in my dad’s ther- 
mometer on the back porch stood at 94. 





-HOT BAS 


whee 


It stayed close to that same mark for 
four days and I didn’t give fishing a 
serious thought. I relaxed and loafed 
and thanked the fates I was out of the 
city. But there was fishing water all 
around me, and that situation couldn't 
go on forever. 

That old farm is quite a place. In the 
spring, before the foliage comes out 
you can stand in the back orchard and 
count nine lakes, lying in a broker 
circle, none of them more than half 
mile from the house. There’s Mallett 
and Kelly and Mud, Railroad and Esler 
Big and Little School-lot. Nobody eve 
got around to naming the two other 
None of ’em is big but there are blu: 
gills in all of them, and pike 
most, perch in a few, and bullheads i 
a couple just for the sake of variety: 
That Michigan country where I lived a 
a kid is a paradise for anybody wl 
hankers after a cane pole or a castil 
rod—-and I sure had a hankering no\ 


bass 
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Of course the years have brought 
some changes. Back in the days I re- 
member, Big School-lot was the best 
bass lake in the whole chain. But for 
the last twenty years it’s been pounded 
from spring to fall by a small army of 
cottagers fishing seven days a week, 
and long ago I wrote it off my list of 
good bass waters. 

I asked dad about it one night to- 
ward the end of the week, while we were 
sitting on the front porch hoping for a 
little evening wind to come up. “I'd like 
to go fishing in the morning,’ I re- 
marked. ‘Like to get a couple of nice 
bass. It’s pretty hot but they might 
be striking about daybreak. I don’t sup- 
pose it would be any use to try School- 
lot, would it?” 

“Why not?” dad asked. 

“It must be pretty well fished out by 
this time, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said mildly. 
“They still get some good bass out of 
it. Fellow from Detroit took a five- 
pounder last summer. That’s not bad.” 

“It’s good enough,” I agreed. I'll give 
it a whirl in the morning.”’ I knew I was 
going to enjoy a couple of hours of 
casting on Big School-lot, regardless of 
what I caught. 

Later that evening, while I was oiling 
a reel, with my tackle box open on the 
kitchen table, Ferl Thomas knocked at 
the back door. Ferl owns a cottage on 
the lake and he’s one of the best fisher- 
men in those parts. 

But there was something wrong to- 
night. He took a look at my gear anda 
sour expression passed over his face. 
“Goin’ fishing ?’’ he grunted. He looked 
about as cheerful as a thundercloud. 
Even his voice wasn’t natural. 

“I was planning on it. Thought I’d 
give the bass in your lake a work out 
in the morning. Dad says there are still 
some down there.”’ 

“There are for all of me,” 
shortly. 

“What’s the matter?’ I asked him. 
“Been having a streak of bad luck?” 


Ferl said 


“Luck!” he snorted. ‘‘No luck at all!” 
‘“‘Weather’s pretty hot for fishing,” I 


offered. “I don’t expect much.” 

“Weather didn’t have anything to do 
with me,” Ferl admitted. He grinned a 
crooked grin. He was beginning to come 
out of his grouch. “I brought it down 
on my own head.” 

I pumped him a little and the story 
came out. He was chuckling about it 
himself by the time he finished. 

For the last week or ten days, it 
seemed, he’d been coming home to the 
cottage from his job in a war plant, ar- 
riving just in time for supper. The 
weather, he reasoned, was too hot for 
fishing, so he spent the evenings water- 
ing the garden. Then, just as darkness 
was settling down, he and his thirteen- 
year-old kid, Tommy, had been going 
out in the hope of picking up a bass or 
two. Ferl knew from experience that in 
weather of that kind the largemouths 
delay their feeding until the last light 
is dying out of the west and the heat 
of the day is gone. 

Tommy had done well enough. In a 
week he'd taken five small bass and a 
couple of nice ones. But Ferl was jinxed. 

He had strikes, two or three each 
night. From the feel of ‘em and the 
noise they made he guessed that some 
of the fish were big. But he never man- 
aged to set the hooks in one of them. 

“That’s been going on for more than 
a week,” he related. “I haven’t caught 
a bass. Last night I missed one five feet 
from the boat. He came for the plug 
just as I started to lift it out of the 
water and he kicked half the lake over 
me. He must have been a whale of a 
fish! He socked into that bait 
against a tight line, but still I 
missed him!” 

“There must have been some- 
thing wrong,’’ I suggested. 

“Wrong? Sure there was 
something wrong. After I missed 
that one right alongside the boat 
it dawned on me. I got out my 
flashlight and had a look at the 












plug.’ His face clouded and for a min- 
ute he was mad all over again. ‘You 
won't believe it,’’ he exploded, “‘but I'd 
been fishin’ all that time without any 
hooks! None that were any good, I 
mean. That bait had three gangs of 
trebles, and all nine hooks had been 
straightened out as straight as a pin!” 

“Who did a thing like that?” 

“T’ll never know. Some kid, likely, for 
a prank. Wish I could get my hands on 
his neck!"’ He laughed but it sounded 
sort of forced. “‘But I suppose I’m partly 
to blame,” he went on, “for fishing all 
this time without checking the plug. I 
never thought of it. I hung the rod on 
the porch when I came in, and grabbed 
it again the next night. It never oc- 
curred to me anybody’d monkey with 
the hooks. Believe me, I've learned a 
lesson!”’ 

Then, suddenly and _ genuinely, he 
brightened. “‘Say,”’ he suggested, “why 
don’t we go out together in the morn- 
ing ?”’ 

“You've gone and got yourself a fish- 
ing partner,” I told him. 

“Good! We'll show those bass some- 
thing! We'll catch a string of fish if we 
have to stay out till snow flies. This is 
gonna be a grudge fight! ... Be sure 
you're down at the cottage before day- 
light.” 

There was none of the natural cool- 
ness of early morning in the air when 
I left the house just before dawn. It was 
still dark, too early even for the roosters 
to be crowing, but a little screech owl 
quavered plaintively at me from a 
gnarled old apple tree when I went 

Continued on page 63) 


Thirteen-year-old Tommy 
Thomas knows how to handle 
a rod. The fish were sulky 
because of the heat, but he 
got action. His third catch, 
above, was a four-pounder 
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By JACK O’CONNOR 


HERE are a good many reasons 

why hunting the bighorn sheep is 

one of the most fascinating games 

an American sportsman can play. 
Surely one of the major reasons is that 
the bighorn is the most unpredictable 
animal in the world. He can be found 
in more unexpected places, and react 
in more unexpected ways to different 
sets of circumstances, than any other 
big-game animal. 

Once upon a time a certain Eastern 
sportsman had his heart set on getting 
a really good Mexican ram. He knew 
that climbing over the rugged Sonora 
mountains was going to be tough, so 
for six months before he started on his 
hunt he trained earnestly in a New 
York gymnasium, walked to work, 
limited his smoking, even bade good- 
by to beer, and in general built him- 
self up into the professional strong 
man’s double. 

He and his outfitter were late getting 
across the Sonora border the first day 
of the trip, so they didn’t have time to 
camp in good sheep country. While 
camp was being made and supper cook- 
ing, our sheep hunter heard some quail 
calling and took a shotgun along to 
see if he could get a few for breakfast. 
Less than a quarter of a mile from 
camp, he walked around a patch of 
cholla cactus—and came face to face 
with the ram of his dreams, which 
stood there miles from a mountain, 
peacefully eating cholla fruit. 

He killed it with 1's ounces of No. 71.2 
shot, and spent the rest of his trip 
hunting mule and white-tail deer. Since 
he had his trophy he did none of the 
heroic climbing he had prepared him- 
self for. 

No mountain sheep had any business 
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down there on the flat, he 

thought. Actually, sheep are 

often found a long way from 

mountains, and in country 

you wouldn’t suppose they’d 

like. One of the largest rams 
ever shot in Sonora was killed while 
eating peaches from a tree in a little 
orchard not far from a fair-size town. 
Once, while hunting antelope in the 
Sonora dune country not far from 
the Gulf of California coast, I spotted 
the white rump patches of what I took 
to be a herd of antelope a couple of 
miles away. Somehow, even at that 
distance, there was something phony 
about those ‘‘antelope.’’ Upon stalking 
closer, I found they were a herd of 
bighorn ewes and lambs eating weeds 
in broad daylight far out on absolutely 
open plains! 

As a matter of fact, bighorns are 
really not mountain animals in the 
sense that mountain goats are. They 
like good feed, soft beds, and easy 
living; and they avoid the roughest 
country unless their enemies force 
them there. They use cliffs and crags 
only as places of refuge to retire to 
when they are bothered. 

Far out in the plains of Montana 
and Wyoming there are dozens of lit- 
tle buttes and hills that are called 
“Sheep Butte” or “Sheep Hill.”’ In the 
United States today, the bighorns have 
been driven to the very roughest coun- 
try and we are used to thinking of 
them as having been there all the 
time. Actually they are now living 
in country where formerly they used 
only to flee to. That’s one reason why 
the bighorns of the United States are 
not doing too well. 


HEEP do the darndest things. They 

are generally conceded to be the war- 
iest of all American game animals 
the quickest to get out of sight, the 
keenest of eye. Good, careful, pains- 
taking hunters have climbed their 


hearts out for days and weeks trying 
to get a shot at a ram, and failed. 
Once in Sonora I spent two weeks in 
excellent sheep range, walked and 
climbed from eight to fifteen miles a 
day, saw rams every day—and was out- 
witted by every ram I saw! 

The last time I hunted sheep in Mex- 
ico, my wife and I walked and climbed 
a good ten miles the first day, saw not 
a sheep. When we got back to our 
camp near the seashore, we found that 
the sheep had been there in our ab- 
sence. They had tracked up the place 
and butted some of our equipment over. 
On that same trip a ram with a fair 
but not a shootable head came down 
to the point overlooking our camp and 
watched us for more than an hour. 


HEN I say that in Sonora, more 

sheep probably are killed from 
seagoing boats than by any other 
method, it will sound like a tall tale. It’s 
the McCoy. Many of the sheep ranges 
come right down to the sea. Native 
fishermen carry .30/30’s in their boats, 
pick the sheep off the points, and let 
them roll down into the sea. And they 
are practically the same sort of sheep 
as those hunted at 9,000 or 10,000 feet 
above sea level in Wyoming! 

Once I had hunted hard all day ona 
high, tough, heartbreaking mountain 
in the Cobabai Range of Sonora. It was 
about time for me to quit, when 
through the glasses I picked up two 
rams about 300 yards away and partly 
screened by brush. I worked closer to 
get a look at their heads. One was a 
three-year-old, the other about a five- 
year-old with a complete but very small 
and tight curl, one that would not 
measure more than twenty-five inches 
along the curve. That type of head, 
by the way, is often seen in Sonora. 
Anyway, I decided I didn’t want either 
ram, so making no further pretense 
at concealment, I started to climb 
down to camp, 3,000 feet or more be- 
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low and about five or six miles away. 

When those two rams spotted me 
they did not flee. Instead, they ad- 
vanced upon me, stamping their feet, 
shaking their heads, and acting as if 
they planned to knock me off the 
mountain. Keeping about 100 yards 
behind me, they followed me most of 
the way to camp and did not leave un- 
til they had decided they had chased 
away a dangerous intruder. 


VER hear of a charging sheep? I 
- have! A Mexican rancher I know 
once decided he was going to climb a 
mountain near his ranch and knock 
over a bighorn—a cimarron, he called 
it. He hadn’t seen a sheep and had 
been hunting for some hours when a 
sudden summer thundershower came 
up. He headed for a near-by cave to 
take shelter, and just as he reached 
it two big rams came tearing out of it. 
One knocked him down—right into a 
prickly cholla—and ran over him; the 
other just ran over him. He was 
skinned and bruised, his hide was full of 
thorns, and his .30/30 was knocked 
fifty yards down the mountainside. 

In ranges where there are caves, by 
the way, sheep seek them to get out of 
winter cold and out of summer heat, 
or to stay dry. In Sonora almost every 
good sheep range is honeycombed with 
caves and every one is full of 
lroppings. Cave-dwelling herbivores? 
sounds cockeyed, but it’s true! 

I could go on telling tales of the 
ockeyed things bighorns do—of the 
zreat ram I saw crossing a paved high- 

ay; of another big ram that came 
own off his mountain, licked the socks 
ff three domestic rams, took over the 
wes, and fathered a whole flock of 
oolly hybrids; of the ram that jumped 
nto a prospector’s roof and peered 
wn the chimney at the prospector’s 
stounded wife. 

But I'll end this with the odd story 

the accommodating ram who de- 
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livered himself to me on a silver platter. 

First let me say that as a rule no 
sheep hunter has to exert himself 
harder than I do. Usually I climb, 
sweat, groan, and in general work 
my head off for a shot at a good ram. 


For my Alberta ram I climbed about 
2.500 feet, went down another 2,500 
feet, hiked a mile up the rocky bed 


of a canyon, climbed another 500 feet, 
shot the ram, climbed down, walked 
another mile, then rode fourteen miles 
to camp. 

But this British 
another story—and 


Ws. were changing camp one day 
and had just crossed with the pack 
train into British Columbia, when my 
companion, Jack Holliday, spotted a lone 


Columbia 
how! 


ram was 









































Crossing from AIl- 
berta into British 
Columbia, O'Con- 
nor dropped out to 
do a bit of stalking. 
How he connected 
with this fat old 
bighorn ram, with 
its broomed left 
horn, is something 
he'll never forget! 


ram bedded down right on 
grassy ridge about a mile and a half 
away. We pulled up forthwith and 
looked him over carefully with hinoc- 
ulars. He was a big ram, well worth 
taking, and from where we were we 
thought it would be easy, though slow, 
to go through the timber, emerge above 
the ram on the other side of the ridge, 
and polish him off. It was Jack’s turn 
it rams, sO away he went, accompanied 
by Isaac the guide. 

Envying him that exciting stalk and 


top of a 


wishing I were in his boots, I rode 
gloomily along with the pack train. 
The more I thought about that big 


ram on the ridge, the finer he seemed 

as a trophy. Presently, about half a 

mile away, I spotted a big lone billy 
(Continued on page 70) 
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JF YOU WANT TO KEEP ON HUNTING... 


TEAM UP WITH THE FA 


By 
ARTHUR 
GRAHAME 


AST MARCH, in an article in OUTDOOR LIFE, we turned the 
spotlight on the American farmer as the man who holds 
the key to sportsmen's most vital problem—our future 
game supply. We pointed out that, without the game 

birds and animals which breed on farms-—and the farmers’ 
permission to hunt them--most of us wouldn't have anything 
to shoot or any place to shoot it. 

If we want to keep on hunting, we've got to have more farm- 
land game than ever before, because as soon as the war ends 
we're going to have an army of sportsmen such as this coun- 
try never before has seen. 

Now comes the big question: How are we going to per- 
suade farmers to breed more and more game on their lands, 
and to continue to permit sportsmen to use their farms as 
hunting grounds? 

The future of sport in this country depends upon our getting 
the right answer--and getting it quickly! 

The whole problem goes hand in hand with the warning 
which OUTDOOR LIFE has been sounding for more than a year 
in its nation-wide campaign of advertising and publicity: 
America’s wildlife is facing the greatest crisis in history! The 
truth of this, as it concerns our big-game population, was 
brought out forcefully in the leading article in May OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Of no less importance is the problem of our smaller 
game. 

Conservation experts predict that in the early postwar sea- 
sons our game must face an onslaught by more than 12 million 
hunters—-half again as many as there were in prewar days. 
Without drastically stepped-up conservation activity, this can 
easily mean the extermination of wildlife-and the end of 
sport. 

Only the farmer can handle the biggest part of the job of 
supplying enough game to meet this crushing demand safely 
and now we've got to find some real incentive for him to do it. 

The job can be done—cheaply and easily. Game technicians 
of the federal agencies, and of many state game commissions, 
can show farmers how to produce big game crops with little 
or no cash outlay and negligible effort. 

How to persuade farmers to undertake this vitally impor- 
tant job is the question with which this article is concerned. 
The writer, assisted by other OUTDOOR LIFE reporters, has 
made a long and intensive study of the problem--and here is 
the result: 


O BEGIN with, ordinarily there is no incentive for the 
| pa particularly one who doesn’t hunt himself—to take 
any trouble to produce bigger game crops for sportsmen 
Hence, there have been several efforts to find a means of mak- 
ing the job worth while. At least two of them failed to make 
the grade, others had varying degrees of success. First, we'll 
have. a look at two that failed. 

One of these was a sort of pay-as-you-shoot scheme con- 
ceived by game breeders. This idea was not developed as an 
incentive to the rank and file of farmers to raise game, but 
rather as a means of keeping the professional breeders in 
business when the depression struck in the early 1930’s. Never- 
theless, it is of interest in our 
discussion here because of an 
important principle involved. The 
story is this: 

Privately owned game 


Somewhere in all this 


man's prayer. 
farms, 


devoted largely to supplying stock 
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confusion 
there's the answer to the sports- 
Whatever form 
takes, the main thing is for both 
hunters and farmers to codperate 





to state game commissions, had prospered up to that time. 
Pheasant production, for instance, had grown to half a mil- 
lion birds a year. Then came bad times. State game com- 
missions’ purchases of stock dwindled. Game-farm owners 
were left with many thousands of birds—-and no market. So 
many of them advertised hunting for sale. 

In 1932 The Game Breeder, a trade publication, put the 
situation up to sportsmen this way: “The die-hard free 
shooter must realize that the man who is still looking for free 
hunting in America has either lived too long, or that he was 
born too late.”’ In a later issue, the same publication added: 
“The sportsmen of the country can secure good shooting—if 
they will pay for it. The landowner is the only man who can 
make the land produce a maximum crop of game birds. He 
will do it only when his return—through the sale of his game 
crop---is commensurate with the time and labor invested.” 


S IT happens, however, the farmer himself doesn’t share 
A this dollars-and-cents approach, as we shall see pres- 
ently. But to continue with the game breeders’ plan: Rates 
ranged from $10 a day for each shocter—-with extra charges 
for guide, dog, and each bird over three—-to $50 for releas- 
ing ten pheasants for from one to three hunters, with an 
extra charge of $3.50 for each additional ringneck bagged. 
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This idea of buying game birds on the 
wing was a new wrinkle to sportsmen 
and they didn’t cotton to it. Many were 
dead set against its bald commercialism 

they were afraid it would change the 
spelling of sport to $port. Others 
couldn’t afford it. Those who did try it 
returned with contradictory reports. 
Some said the birds were fast and 
crafty as wild pheasants, others that 
they were easy marks. 


T ANY rate, partly due to sports- 
A men’s aversion to buying their 
sport and partly because of its high 
cost, the plan failed to win popularity. 
Now it seems to have died out, for the 
duration at least. And there’s no indi- 
cation that it ever can become more 
than a very minor factor in the solution 
of the problem with which this article 
deals. 

One by-product of this game-farm 
movement demands mention here: Sev- 


IMMEDIATE AND URGENT 


Here’s a problem sportsmen must tackle now! 

In our May issue we reported on America’s big-game crisis. 
Now we present the story of the equally serious problem 
confronting our smaller species. 

Soon we shall have little to shoot and no place to shoot it 
—unless we can persuade our farmers to produce much 
more game and permit hunting on their lands. 

What inducements can we offer farmers to provide this 
needed hunting? 

Here are the facts. It’s up to sportsmen everywhere to make 
use of them—and thus insure their future sport! 


eral state legislatures enacted laws giving game farms and 

other privately stocked preserves longer open seasons, high- 

er bag limits, or both, than were prescribed for hunters 

generally. Naturally, this was bitterly opposed by sports- 

men. The pay-off battle was fought in Michigan. There, 

after a four-year struggle—spearheaded by Ben East, well- 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Eli Metroken, the guide, and the big 


brownie the colonel's rifle dropped 


RARE DAY it was for hunting. 

The snow-incrusted mountains 

on Kodiak Island glistened in 

the very exceptional May sun- 

shine as our plane nosed its way among 

the white-mantled peaks and the drift- 

ing fleecy clouds that dotted the blue of 
the heavens. 


Charlie Burnett, pioneer Alaskan 
pilot, maneuvered his ship skillfully 
through the bumpy air pockets and 
treacherous currents that tossed us 


about like a small boat on a tide rip. 
Finally he guided the craft down the 
last long gorge to a perfect landing on 
the rippling surface of Karluk Lake. 

While the pilot taxied the plane to the 
beach, Eli and I loosened our safety 
belts, pulled on our hip boots, and pre- 
pared-our duffel for landing. This was 
accomplished by nosing the plane into 
water shallow enough to permit us to 
wade ashore. One of us kept the ship 
off bottom while the other unloaded the 
equipment and deposited it on dry, 
grassy hummocks on the island where 
our camp was to be located. We then 
swung the plane about as_ Burnett 
fussed with the gadgets on his panel 
board. 

“T'll be back in three days to pick you 
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up, so you'd better have a good trophy 
or else,”’ shouted the grinning pilot, and 
we gathered, from the look on his face, 
that he didn’t have too much faith in 
our ability as bear hunters. Then the 
motors roared and the plane headed up 
the lake. 

This was to be a brief try for that 
most coveted of all American big game, 
the Kodiak brown bear. It had to be 
made on a very short leave of absence 
from military duties. For more than a 
score of years my ears had twitched 
and my nerves tingled at high tales of 
the exciting thrills which went with 
hunting the big brownie. All that time 
I had hankered to add such an experi- 
ence to my other hunts, but to no avail. 
It seemed as though fate had deter- 
mined to block every attempt I made to 
dovetail together such factors as time, 
opportunity, and the high cost of Alaska 
hunting, and take the long jaunt to the 
land of the sourdough. Then, out of a 
clear sky, I got the green light in a 
most unexpected manner. 


NE sweltering evening in July, 
OC 1941, as I was sitting down to 
mess in a southern California camp, a 
long-distance call summoned me to the 
phone and I received orders to start my 
regiment rolling northward. Almost be- 
fore we could realize it, my unit be- 
came part of the large emergency force 


BROWN-BEAR 


UES | 


by 


COL. W. D. FRAZER 


TWENTY-YEAR WAIT 
FOR A CHANCE TO 
HUNT KODIAKS .. . 
THEN ONLY THREE 
DAYS TO GET ONE! 


dispatched to defend our greatest hunt- 
ing preserves against the world’s worst 
poachers. Thus it developed that the 
following spring found me and my 
guide, Eli Metroken, deposited by plane 
in the heart of fine bear country. I was 
to have three days for my long-antici- 
pated brownie hunt. 


N MAY the days are long on Kodiak 
Island, so we had time to pack our 
outfit up to Charlie Madsen’s recently 
vacated hunting camp, pitch a tent to 
shelter our duffel against sudden show- 
ers, and then start down the narrow 
twelve-mile lake, with our outboard 
motor throttled to its lowest speed. 

With our binoculars focused on the 
overhanging mountains, we skirted the 
south shore of the lake and throbbed 
slowly past alder thickets that sloped 
sharply toward the snow line. Sudden 
ly in the crystal-clear field of the 
glasses I saw the huge head and shoul 
ders of a magnificent Kodiak bear 
plainly silhouetted against a snow 
background. 

The slanting rays of the sun gave 
halo effect to the tawny head and ear 
while two small, inquiring eyes gaze 
into mine from what seemed to be a 
uncomfortably close distance. Up 
lowering the glasses, I saw that tl 
bear actually was about 400 yar 
above us on a projecting ledge at tl 
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foot of a snowslide. He still looked big! 

As the guide swung the boat toward 
shore, we lost sight of our quarry under 
the overhanging cliffs; but to this day 
that glimpse of him is indelibly and 
vividly impressed on my memory. 

Eli now took command. ‘‘We’ll tackle 
this ravine to the right until we get up 
where we can have a look,” he in- 
structed as we began the stiff climb. 


stalks covered the mountainsides in 
the openings between dense thickets of 
twisted alders, spiny devil’s-club, and 
wild-rose bushes. Our progress was 
slow and mostly hand over hand. 

As we scrambled upward I recalled 
tales of charging Alaska brownies, and 
I wondered if the big one we were after 
was in a belligerent mood. After half 
an hour of puffing and grunting, we 
emerged cautiously from the brush into 
an opening from which we could see the 
ledge where our bear had stood. He was 
gone! 

Picking our way through a narrow 
screen of alders, we found his bed in 
the hard-packed snow, and his tracks 
where he had retreated. Our disap- 
pointment was sharpened by his appar- 
ent size. I was wearing lightweight 
shoepacs, size nine, and with both feet 
together I could stand in one of the 
elephantlike tracks! 

After resting briefly and admiring 
the gorgeous view of lake and moun- 
tains in the rare Alaska sunset, we de- 
cided to call it 1 day, and soon we were 
back at camp. While Eli cut wood and 
made a fire, I pulled on gum boots, as- 
sembled my fly rod, and waded offshore 
far enough to cast into the channel be- 
tween our island and the mainland. The 
trout were hungry and they took the 
tiny spinner almost at every cast. Ina 
few minutes I had enough for the eve- 
ning meal—and no fish ever tasted bet- 
ter. When darkness ended the long 
twilight, we were well fed and com- 
fortably snuggled in our sleeping bags, 
keenly anticipating the morrow’s hunt. 


-* dead grass and brittle fireweed 


UR first full day of hunting was 

long and interesting. Slowly we 
traversed the twelve miles of lake shore, 
carefully searching the mountainsides 
for a sight of game. Occasionally we 
went ashore on a small island from 
which we could observe both sides of 
the lake. In the course of the day we 
counted eight bears of varying sizes and 
colors, and made one long climb for a 
try at one old fellow that was peace- 


fully sleeping on a snow bank. From 
his vantage point he would arise, 
Stretch himself, survey the country, 


then settle down for another nap. The 
going was tough, and when we arrived 
at the spot from which we hoped to get 
@ shot, the big rascal was high-tailing 
it over the ridge at least a quarter of a 
mile above us. 

s we rested high above the spar- 
kling lake, Eli, who was sweeping the 
landscape with the glasses, quietly re- 
marked that there was a bear moving 
along the mountainside in our direction. 
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Sure enough, high on the snowslide a 
medium-size brownie, quite dark in 
color, was angling his way downward. 
It looked as though he would come 
close enough for a shot if he continued 
on his course. 

Selecting a good firing point, adjust- 
ing the sling of my Springfield sporter, 
and settling into a good prone position, 
I watched the progress of the bear 
through my Noske telescope sight. 
Again disappointment! The animal sud- 
denly decided he had a date in the op- 
posite direction, and headed rapidly 
down the brushy slope. Lighting a ciga- 


rette, Eli philosophized, “Them bears 
sure change their minds like some 
women.” 


Six o'clock the following evening 
found us again on our island observa- 
tion post, searching the mountains on 
the north side of the lake after an all- 
day reconnaissance of the other shore. 
We had seen a few bears but none 
worth going after. I was just dozing off 
in the warm sunshine, my back resting 
against a comfortable hummock of 
marsh grass, when Eli’s eagle eyes 
spotted three bears in a small valley 
well up toward the snow line. 


"!1OOKS like an old she-bear and two 
yearling cubs up there,” he said. 
Instantly I was wide awake. I located 
the animals with the glasses, then 
turned to look at the guide. He was 
questioning me with his eyes, as much 
as to say, “Shall we or shall we not?” 
“Can we reach them before it gets too 


dark to shoot?” I 
asked. We would have 
about half a mile to go “ 
by boat, then a long ; 
climb. 

“Sure we can; let’s 


go,” Eli snapped back. 
With no further words 
he stuffed his glasses 
into his shirt front and 
started for the boat. 
My companion did the 
navigating and I 
watched the bears. The 
big female was lying 
down, while the cubs 
seemed to be busily en- 
gaged in digging roots 
in the rapidly greening 
valley. This time the 
climb was gradual at 
the start, and we hur- 


ried along until we 
reached the _ steeper 
slope. 


Our plan was to get 
to a ridge on the near 
side which overlooked 
the little valley where 
we last saw the bears. 
But when we reached 
our objective the game 
had disappeared. We 
found some _ uprooted 


The author (left) and Eli, 
with the great hide hung 
as an appropriate backdrop = 


skunk cabbage and many tracks to and 
from the place. Evidently it was a fa- 
vorite feeding ground for the brownies. 

Finally deciding that the wary old 
she-bear had led her offspring to higher 
ground, we climbed for another quarter 
of an hour, then came out on the open 
mountainside above the alder thickets. 
Still no bear was to be seen. 


Y WRIST watch said 8:15 as we 
M started slowly downward. We 
circled somewhat to the west to avoid 
the thickets and to pick an easy grade, 
for we were hot, tired, hungry, and dis- 
appointed. And so we trudged along, 
realizing that this would be our last 
day, since the plane was to call for us 
in the morning 

The warm days had popped the buds 
on the alders, and bright green leaves 
were beginning to screen the bushy 
slopes. This gave much better conceal- 
ment to the bears as they traveled down 
the ridges and valleys to feed on the 


sprouting wild vegetables and tender 
roots. Eli adjusted the strap on the 
camera case he was carrying. I re- 


moved the telescope sight from my rifle, 
slipped it into its case, tucked the lat- 
ter into the back of my cruiser coat, 
and replaced the ‘scope with the Lyman 
rear sight 

Relaxed and not at all alert, we slid 
down the last few yards of grassy slope 
and began to skirt the edge of a large 


thicket of alders. Then things hap- 

pened! From almost under our feet the 
Continued on page 110) 
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ANTLERED WANDERER OF THE NORTHLAND 


HE LONG, widespread- 

ing, palmate antlers of 

a mountain caribou bull 

in his prime are among 
the very finest trophies this 
world can offer. And moun- 
tain caribou figured in one of 
the rarest and most beauti- 
ful spectacles I ever have 
witnessed in big-game coun- 
try. 

It was a night to remem- 
ber. Our camp lay imme- 
diately below a_ timberline 
ridge which guarded the east- 
ern edge of a wild plateau 
just west of the British Co- 
lumbia Selkirks. It was Oc- 
tober, crisp snow lay on the 
mountain moss, and the scat- 
tered, stunted spruces were black beneath the starry, dark 
blue sky. The full moon was rising from behind the ridge, 
and our party lingered beside the camp fire just to enjoy 
its beauty. 

“Look!”" someone bade suddenly, “the moon is making 
faces at us!” 

We stared and squinted and at last realized that there 
was actual movement against the face of the moon. It was 
a herd of caribou traveling single file along a pass which 
our guide said would take them to the lower meadows. Each 
animal of the slow-moving herd of perhaps a dozen head 
was in turn silhouetted against the big yellow disk. Last 
came the herd bull as a rear guard, as such a bull so often 
is. The spectacle lasted all too little time. The moon lifted 
above the ridge, and the caribou were gone, leaving me 
wondering if I hadn’t been dreaming. 

As has been said, these were mountain caribou—also 
known locally as black, giant, and king caribou. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has tagged this high-country species 
Ranyifer montanus; its home is the Rocky Mountains and 
adjoining ranges from Alaska to Montana and Idaho. Un- 
fortunately, however, the caribou population within the 
United States is decidedly small. 

Like the moose, the caribou is at 
his finest in the northland, and thus 
Francis Lee Jaques, master wildlife 
artist, has colorfully depicted an Alas- 
kan specimen of the mountain caribou 
on the opposite page for OUTDOOR LIF! 
readers. While the various subspecies 
may vary somewhat in coloration and 
size, the species still remains by far 
the largest of caribou, the most inac- 
cessible, and, generally speaking, the 
best game animal of the group. This 
is the caribou which you may expect 
to see should you ever go up the Alas- 
ka Highway. 

The hunter who is confined to this 
side of the border has very little likeli- 
hood of encountering a caribou for—as 
was pointed out in last month’s OUTDOOR 
LIFE.-there are only twenty-five left in 
the whole United States, according to 
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the census conducted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In 1942, fifteen woodland caribou were counted in northern 
Minnesota, although eight of these were survivors of a band 
introduced from Saskatchewan four years earlier. Recent 
checks by the Minnesota Department of Conservation, how- 
ever, indicate that since then “something has happened’”’ to 
the little herd, for it cannot now be located. Local reports 
show that there may be a few caribou left in the northern 
New England states and in Michigan, but official informa- 
tion about these animals is lacking. 

It is probable that long before the mountain caribou was 
known by the white man, the woodland caribou—Ranygife) 
caribou—-had been hunted by the settlers of eastern Canada 
and northern New England. Although similar in coloration 
and general appearance to the caribou of the mountains, 
the woodland sort is only about half as large. In his Lives 
of the Game Animals, Seton states that the woodland 
species will weigh up to 300 pounds, live weight, although 
some hunters claim to have killed specimens that would top 
that figure by at least 100 pounds. 

On the other hand the mountain caribou attains weights 
approaching those of the American elk, with exceptional 
bulls reaching nearly 800 pounds. Antlered animals of such 
size could be expected to have heads of trophy quality, and 
they do. There are nine mountain-caribou heads listed in 
the record book, North American Big Game, with antlers 
whose lengths along the outside curve range from 57 to 
6514, inches each. Among them is one head with an antler 
spread of 54!, inches, and another of 5214 inches. Such 
antlers are lordly, to say the least. The woodland-caribou 
heads are not quite so good, only two being recorded with 
lengths along the outside curve of 50 inches, and the best 
spread being 443 inches. In considering the antlers of the 
Barren Ground caribou-—-Rangifer arcticus—we find an 
unexpected and interesting fact: despite these animals 
being much smaller than either of the other species, their 
antler measurements are more imposing. Twenty-seven 
Barren Ground caribou heads are listed with lengths along 
the outside curve from 57 inches to 675, inches. The 
greatest spread recorded among these is one of 60 inches. 

It is generally conceded that caribou antlers are at their 

(Continued on page 99) 
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HE THREE of us got back to 

camp ahead of Tom Billings. We 

rebuilt our camp fire, sat there 

by it, and had a snort apiece out 
of our bottle. It tasted good after four 
hours of fishing in the cool morning. 
We looked at the bottle and figured 
there were two more shots apiece for 
us after a bit, and that would still leave 
two in the bottle for Tom when he 
came. 

“T wonder what’s happened to the 
old liar,”’ Bill said. 

“Probably somewhere thinking up 
one of his goshawful whoppers to tell 
us,”’ I guessed. 

“I’m getting a bit sick of his yarns,” 
Morris commented. ‘‘He overdoes ’em.”’ 

Now it’s anyone’s privilege to tell a 
lie occasionally, and a fisherman’s to 
tell one a little oftener than that. But 
Tom Billings abused that privilege. 
There’s an old saying about people pull- 
ing the long bow. Well, he pulled the 
long arms instead. And he had long 
ones. Spinning a minnow with a big 
cane pole the way he did, he usually 
got a few big ones. But he could lie 
the ones he lost up six inches longer 
than any other man I ever heard. 

What griped us most was the solemn, 
sincere voice he always used. He mostly 
started out, ‘Just as sure as I’m stand- 
ing here—” or “May the lightning 
strike me if it isn’t so.’ And then he’d 
launch out on one of those wild stories, 
ind not even bother to look at the sky 
to see if there was any lightning. It 
vas disgusting. 

He’d finally earned the title of ‘“Truth- 
ful Tom,” and that, according to the 
way you look at it, is either the su- 
preme insult or the supreme compli- 
ment you can pay a liar. Apparently he 
considered it a compliment. 

Bill grew reminiscent. He asked, 

Remember the time we caught Tom 

sleep, when he’d gone stillfishing out 

Long Lake, and rowed over and cut 

s anchor rope?” 

“Yeh,”’ Morris said. “The wind took 

m clean across the lake. And he got 

ck after dark with a long spiel about 

e big fish that pulled him so hard it 
broke the anchor rope, and then towed 

m around for four hours so fast that 
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What can you do with a born liar like Tom, who 


thinks his insulting nickname is a compliment? 


waves coming over the bow almost 
drowned him.” 
“And it was the same way,” Bill 


chipped in, ‘“‘when he finally threw away 
that ratty basket we’d laughed at for 
two years. I saw him throw it in the 
willows after he'd fished all morning 
without a bite. But what was his story? 
Said he had it so full of whoppers that, 
crossin’ on the old log, the weight broke 
the strap and the whole works fell into 
the river.” 

I threw some wood on the fire and 
looked upriver again. Tom 
ing round the bend. “I hope he hasn't 
hatched another yarn like the one 
about the big brown,’ I said. “The one 
that jumped when he hooked it, and 
shook so hard in the air that it left red 
spots all over the surface of the water.”’ 

We watched Tom coming along the 
bank. He slowed up once, stretched his 
arms out, looked from one hand to the 
other, and moved them apart a little 
more. Then he put them back down and 
speeded up. We could see he had one 
ready for us. 

“He’s left his pole behind,” I said. 
“You can bet that’s going to fit into the 
story somewhere.” 

Bill looked at the bottle. “It’s time 
we did something about this lying busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“Like what?” 

“Well, there’s no punishment we 
could give him worse than drinking his 
share.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be fair,” I said, “to do 
that to a man who loves his snort like 
Tom does.” 

“Let’s give 


was com- 


him one more chance, 
then,”’ Bill said. ‘‘We’ll wait and see 
what he tells us. If it’s another big lie, 
we'll drink the liquor and tell him why 
we did it. That ought to cure him.” 

It didn’t take any argument to per- 


suade us. Morris said, “I’m getting 
thirsty thinking about it. I rec!:on it'll 
be fair if I coach him a little to get him 
started.” 

Truthful Tom Billings came up to us 
then and we saw that he’d fallen into 
the river. Any fisherman could grasp 
the possibilities for a story in that and, 
judging by Tom’s expression, he wasn't 
them up. He paused, 
though, and looked at us a bit doubt- 
fully. Maybe he smelled our conspiracy. 
Or maybe it was the possessive way Bill 
nursed the bottle 

Morris pumped in his primer to get 
Tom started. ‘“‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘we can 
fish jerked you in the 
river and took your whole outfit. Now 
you go on from there.” 

But Tom wouldn't bite. He was sus- 
picious. He looked at each of us in turn, 
then at the bottle, and worked his 
Adam's apple while he thought it over. 
I guess our poker faces wouldn't ever 
win us a pot on a pair of deuces. 

“Something tells me I'd better keep 
honest,’ when he’d finished con- 
sidering. “The cut bank caved with me, 
and when a guy gets in that cold water 
he doesn’t think about hanging onto a 
pole . How's about a little snort ?”’ 

Bill passed over the bottle, and Tom 
took an honest drag and handed it back. 

“Your intuition saved you that time,” 
I said. ‘‘We’d made up our minds that 
if you pulled another of your puerile 
prevarications on us you wouldn’t ever 
get any more of our liquor.” 

“T smelled a rat,’”’ Tom grinned. “I 
knew you had something planned. It 
stuck out on your faces like warts.” 

He sat down by the fire to dry out, 
bummed a smoke, and puffed on it 
silently. You could see he was pleased 
with himself at the way he’d kept out 

(Continued on page 67) 


going to pass 


see that a big 


he said, 
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Before the trout can be counted, 
weighed, and measured, they must 
be gathered into buckets. This 
follows the first operation, which 
is pictured on the opposite page 


Y TWO Army fishing com- 

panions, a major and a cap- 

tain, and I were doing all 

right on Convict Creek. Al- 

most every riffle produced strikes, and 

we landed a good percentage—small but 
unbelievably scrappy brown trout. 

Neither of my officer friends ever had 

fished a California stream before; and 

although they indulged in the mild rib- 

bing a “native,son” (anyone who has 

lived in the Golden State ten years) has 

come to expect from visitors, they were 

as excited as a high-school kid with his 

first jaloppy. I noticed them gazing 

at the snowcapped, purple sierra that 

forms the backdrop for the lush mead- 


ow through which the peaceful little 
stream winds. 
Sight-seeing didn't distract my 


friends too long from their main objec- 
tive. They were interested primarily in 
trout—plenty of trout—for they'd prom- 
ised a big feed at mess on their return 

“This is O.K.,” admitted the captain, 
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UNCLE SAM AIMS TO FIND OUT! 


Here are some of the questions which, for your sake, research scien- 
tists of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service are asking —and getting 


answers to: 


of survival? 


ones? 


99 © 900 


: Should size limits for trout be abolished? 
: Hatchery trout or wild trout—which have the better chance 


Which is a severe winter hardest on—baby trout or bigger 


How does trout migration affect fishing? 
Where one section of a stream is open for fishing and another 


is closed, how do the trout compare? 


Q: 


a blond, grinning six-footer. ‘‘Almost 
as good as the fishing we used to get 
in New Jersey.” 

“Nothing like this in Virginia,’ re- 
marked the major in his soft drawl. 
“Convict Creek is an odd name for 
such a pretty stream, though. Are the 
trout supposed to be bad actors?” 

“Everybody wonders about that,” I 
replied. “It seems there was a battle 
back in the ‘70’s between a band of 
escaped convicts and a posse—and the 


Should trout streams ever be closed? 


creek is named to commemorate that.”’ 

We worked upstream, crossing thé 
Los Angeles-Reno highway. The stream 
at that point is rather shallow, swift 
and open. White-face cattle grazed 
along the banks. “Some pretty good 
pools above here,” I remarked. 

I was using a Gray Hackle, an excel 
lent summer fly in the sierra, and by 
casting as close to the willows as pos 
sible I managed to add a couple more 
fair-size trout to my creel. However 
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the captain and major got fouled on 
»verhanging brush so often that they 
played safe by casting only in the open 
runs—where there were fewer fish. 

“Nice creek but no trout,” grumbled 
the major. 


HEY’RE there if you know where 
to cast. They hide under the grassy 
aanks and among submerged roots. 
But we have to detour now,” I ex- 
plained; ‘“‘this stream is closed for the 
next mile or so.’””’ A barb-wire fence 
formed a barrier across the creek at 
that point and a “No Fishing” sign was 
tacked up on a post. 
“What's this all 
major. 
“Read the whole 
This is what it said: 


about?” asked the 


sign,”’ 


I replied. 


Convict Creek 
Experimental Stream 


Trout of various species and sizes 
have been planted within this in- 
closure to determine the numbers 
that can survive under varying con- 
ditions. 

Experimental stream-improvement 
work also is being conducted to de- 
termine the benefits that may result 
from improved shelter, food, spawn- 
ing, and other conditions. 

The purpose of this work is to im- 
prove fishing in this region It is 
being conducted by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in cooperation 
with the U.S. Forest Service, the 
California Division of Fish and 
Game, and the Rainbow Club of 
Bishop, a sportsmen’s group. 


pS AR 


How government conservationists diverted 


“Sounds interesting,’ said the cap- 
tain. “I’d like to see what they’re do- 
ing.” 

The opportunity arrived a few min- 
utes later when we came upon a crew 
of men. One of them was tinkering 
with a portable pump mounted on two 
rubber-tire wheels. Soon this went into 
action and we saw that they were 
pumping out a blocked-off section of 
the creek. I spoke to one of the men, 
who turned out to be Dr. J. W. Moffett, 
aquatic biologist of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. ‘Mind if we watch?” I 
asked. 

“Not at all,’’ he responded. ‘“We'rs 
about to put the fish in buckets. 
can help, too, if you want to.” 

We accepted the invitation and 
pitched in—-and found it wasn’t easy. 
“These trout are harder to catch with 
your fingers than with a fly,”’ the ma- 
jor grunted as fish after fish slipped 
out of his hand. Eventually we got all 
the trout from the pumped-out section 
As I'd suspected, most of them were 
found where there had been deep pools 
under willows and brush. I made a 
mental note to work such spots more 
thoroughly when we resumed the main 
business of the day. 

We were initiated into the method of 
taking a stream census, a technique 
which had been worked out, we were 
informed, at the Convict Creek station 
and which is more accurate than sein- 
ing. By means of a stone barrier, the 
flow of the main creek was diverted 
island into a side chan- 


around a tiny 









: the main flow of Convict Creek, California * 
Fa mountain stream, with a dam, then pumped woth 
aA the pools dry so the trout could be collected nT 
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nel. Then, when the section had been 
pumped out, the stranded trout were 
gathered and placed in live-cars. After 
being counted, measured, and weighed 
they were returned to the stream. 

Dr. Moffet explained the process fur- 
ther: Twice a year, trout samples were 
taken from sections of the creek closed 
to fishing, and from sections open to 
Approximately 300 feet of 
each closed section and each open sec- 
tion were pumped out so that the trout 
could be inventoried. On the basis of 
this sampling, the number of trout, and 
the number of pounds of trout, to each 


fishing 


mile of stream were calculated and 
rded for comparisons. 

[ THIS point we were joined by Dr. 

Paul R. Needham, supervisor of 

the experimental stream. For many 


aquat 


years an ic biologist of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, he has since be- 

lirector of fisheries for the Ore- 
State Game Commission. He is 
ntributor to professional 
written fer OUTDOOR 


come 
gon 
1 frequent ci 
journals, and has 


LIF! The Convict Creek experiment, 
he explained to us, was his favorite 
project 


add to 
subject. The 


Dr. Needham proceeded to 
our education on this 


work is directed toward finding the 
answers to certain questions that occur 
to many thoughtful fishermen. Do the 
fish they catch come from hatcheries 
or are they spawned naturally in the 
stream? How many planted fish sur- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HEN U. S. Route 6 was built through the Upper 
Pine Creek country of northern Pennsylvania the 
event was hailed as “the march of progress con- 
necting the East and the West Coasts.” To most 
of the natives either coast seemed a long way off, but they 
swelled with pride at being “put on the map.” As traffic 
doubled from year to year, many of them installed gas 
pumps, opened up tourist cabins and lunch stands. Instead 
ef counting white horses, the children made a game of 
counting “foreign” auto licenses. The roar of trucks and 
busses, exhaust fumes, traffic signs, billboards—all these 
replaced the quiet and beauty of that remote valley. 

For some of the natives, however, values were not to 
be measured in terms of traffic. Their affection was rooted 
in the country as God made it. With characteristic restraint 
they withheld their opinion of so-called progress. They were 
hunters and fishermen-—and thereupon hangs a tale. 

Six generations of Baukus boys had roamed those hills 
and streams. To them a day in the woods was not a vaca- 
tion, it was the natural way to spend the time. They were 
fond of their friends, but they did not seek the acquaintance 
of strangers. As their favorite hunting grounds near home 
were overrun by the invading army of would-be sportsmen, 
they moved their activities to the less accessible districts. 


AVING lived in a country of free range, they could not 
4 bring themselves to forbid trespass on their own land. 
There were outsiders, of course, who behaved themselves 
and showed appreciation. So when ill-bred strangers violated 
their privacy and property rights, the Baukuses put it 
down as thoughtlessness. Damage and theft were passed 
by with mild resentment—at first. But when nonresident 
shooters seized a buck, mortally wounded by one of the boys, 
in their own pasture lot, they began to see red. And when 
on one occasion Old Man Baukus was ordered off his own 
woodland by a party of game hogs, the fur flew. 

This prelude brings me to the 
event to be recorded. I dropped in 
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i hootinest Deer 


to visit with Old Man Baukus and his family a few days 
before deer season one fall. As usual, the conversation turned 
to hunting. I remarked that because of a recent illness I 
would not be able to observe the opening day, for the first 
time in forty years. 


HIS brought the old man to his feet. “What do you mean, 

you can’t?’ he snorted. ‘““You can stand up, can’t you? 
An’ you can see? Well, that’s all that’s necessary! You 
come hunt with us—we’'ll haul you to a place where you can 
kill a buck in an hour. You won’t have to walk more’n 
twenty rod.” 

My pride flinched a little at the thought of being “hauled” 
on a deer hunt. But the urge was strong, and on the eve 
of the hunt I was seated with the Baukus family before a 
fire of dry maple logs. 

“You know how it is,” said the old man. “We can’t hunt 
around here the way we used to. The deer don’t act like 
they used to—not with all the whoopin’ and hollerin’ that 
goes on. Sounds more like a ball game than a hunt. ‘Tain’t 
safe neither—bullets flyin’ over the house—found where one 
glanced off the chimbley into the shingles. 

“It’s like this: they’ve built three-four huntin’ camps up 
the run, and four er five t’other side of the ridge, and some 
of the families along the highway take in shooters by the 
day. There'll be a dozen cars parked in our driveway before 
daylight tomorrow mornin’. Now, we know about where these 
parties make their drives, and where they stand their 
watchers. When their hullabaloo breaks loose, the bucks 
dodge the drivers an’ craw! up to them brushy flats. If it gits 
too noisy, they skulk back onto the mountain. See? 

“Well, that’s where we'll be—all set—-when the uproar 
starts at 7 o'clock tomorrow mornin’. We'll leave here at 
5:30. This ain't goin’ to be a hunt; it’s goin’ to be a ‘shoot.’ 
We'll ride you up the run in our tallyho, like the English do, 





an’ let them beaters do all the work. All you got to do, all 
any of us got to do, is shoot. Those fellers say we're stump 
setters an’ pothunters; we'll show them some stump settin’ 
from away back. ... Have some more cider.” 

I was thinking of the three miles back to the place where 
the ridge “hinges onto the mountain,” and how we were to get 
there without walking ‘‘more’n twenty rod.” “When I was 
here before,” I inquired, ‘you said something about building 
a couple miles of road?”’ 


“r-H? Oh, you might call it a road--then ag’in, you might 
not. We brushed out a piece, so’s to git to the fire trail, 

put in a few side logs and slew poles, dug off a few corners 
You'll see. You don’t need much of a road for that ‘velocipede 
the boys tinkered up. We'll put some hay in its hind end, and 
you'll ride up there like a earl er a duke, er sumpin. Tallyho!” 
“Er sumpin” was right. Originally a Model A Ford, wha 
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Old Man Baukus had called a “velocipede”’ had 
lost its body and fenders. The driver’s seat con- 
sisted of two planks bolted to the frame. There 
was a platform, about four by six feet, and a 
chain-driven auxiliary axle, to provide gear re- 
duction. The large wheels and tires were out of 
all proportion to the frame. No windshield, no 
lights, no springs. I tried to visualize the ride 
and decided it might be better not to try. 


HILE we were busy with coffee, pancakes, 

and sausages next morning two neighbor 
boys came in and stood their rifles in the corner. 
My tallyho (or velocipede, as you prefer) roared 
up to the door. Old Man Baukus had said 5:30 
that didn’t mean 5:31. Hank Baukus was at the 
wheel; his younger brother Jim attended to tools and sup- 
plies. Ax, saw, rope, and blocks were stowed aboard. Lunch 
basket, broiling iron, and a two-gallon coffeepot were tied 
to side stakes. I mounted a pile of hay in the hind end, 
and hoped for the best. 

The other members of the party were already on their 
way, going cross-lots on foot. “Now remember, Hank,”’ 
Old Man Baukus called back, ‘‘you’ve got a passenger in 
tow. Take it easy—try to git some place right side up fer 
once.”” Other directions, given for my welfare and re- 
assurance, were 
drowned by the roar 
of the motor. 

We were off—on 
our way—in the 
dark—where the 
wheels of motor ve- 
hicles had never 
rolled. A swinging 
kerosene lantern, 
tied to a side stake, 
collided crazily with 
the stake and the 
back of the driver’s 
seat in turn; but 
Hank had built the 
“road” and he didn’t 
need a light anyway 

P “Tt’ll be better 
goin’ when we git 
into the fire trail,’ 

he promised. It was better, but I had a few bad moments 
as we crawled around the point of a ledge. Eventually we 
came to a small fire, around which the rest of our party 
was already waiting. 

Old Man Baukus outlined the procedure. “You, Jim! You 
take Mr. Matson here to that rock just around the point. 
Leave Junior just beyond him—by that stump with the 
little hemlock growin’ on it. You stand where Bill got 
that nine-pinter last year. . Hank, you take Wes and 
Arnold across the ridge. Leave Wes by that big white oak, 
and Arnold just this side of the split bowlder. You go on 


+ 


to where it breaks down steep, the other side of the ridge. 





"C TAY where you're all put till I blow this here dog horn. 
S The less movin’ around you do, the better. You'll have 
watch sharp-——-them bucks come crawlin’ through that 
ush with their heads down. Wait till you can git standin’ 
shots—we don’t want to go chasin’ three-legged deers all 
y- If you kill a buck, leave him lay—an’ keep still. 
ck an’ I'll be back on the point where we can tell what’s 
in’ on. Now git goin’—an’ be careful.” 
It was considerably more than “twenty rod” to the rock 
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A busy day in the woods with Old Man 
Baukus, who knew a thing or two about 
stump settin‘'—and made the most of it 


“just around the point.” The others went on their way. A 
steady breeze quartered against my face. The tops of the 
distant ridges began to show against the gray light of dawn 
in the eastern sky. The valleys were like rivers bank-full 
of darkness. In the distance the first sounds of the invading 
sportsmen’s drives could be heard. The old tension of 
anticipation crept over me. My watch said four minutes to 
7 o'clock, but it was still too dark to see my rifle sights. 


Y THOUGHTS raced on: Why will a man leave a 
M warm bed on a cold morning—stand motionless hour 
after hour—-and congeal? Desolate landscape every- 
thing frozen, lifeless. A porcupine disclosed his identity 
and waddled away to my left. The sun’s rays on the lee 
side of the rock supplied some comfort. After an intermi- 
nable time my watch said 8 A.M. The din of the drivers be- 
came more distinct. Occasionally now I could distinguish 
one voice from another 

Five shots in rapid succession brought back my wandering 
attention. One of our boys? Must have been—but fast 
shooting is not good shooting. Settling back against the 
rock, I studied every bush, tree, stump, and rock within 
range of vision, which was about fifty yards. 

A gray shadow moved —and stopped. There it was again, 
to the left. My pulse skipped a beat or two as a buck 
moved from behind a laurel bush into plain view. He was 
crouched low, neck barely clear- 
ing the ground, horns tilted 
back, ears forward. I should 
have raised my rifle before, but 
dared not now. 

A cautious step put his head 
behind an intervening bush; an- 
other step hid neck and shoul- ‘ 
ders. My rifle came up now, but 
he passed from sight. I saw his 
gray form again, almost down- t 

(Continued on page 94 
















The great horned owl, tiger of the 
cir. And to the right, proof of his 
depredations. In this nest are two 
baby owls—and the fresh remains 
of several young rabbits, a field 
mouse, and a full-grown pheasant 


NCE, in the uncertain 

light of a winter eve- 

ning in Alberta, I wounded a 

snowshoe rabbit, and it began 
to squall loudly. A second bullet cut 
short its cries. I watched for a moment 
or two, to make sure that it was dead, 
then turned my head to try and locate 
an easier way through the undergrowth. 

At that instant a dark object above 
me caught my eye. I glanced up, and 
about five feet away, diving straight at 
my head, was a great horned owl! I 
ducked, threw up an arm, and yelled, 
all at once. Which of us got the worse 
scare I don’t know, but the owl wasted 
no time in making his escape. 

I'm not saying that this owl actually 
attacked me. I’m convinced he thought 
I was a rabbit. “My hunting cap didn’t 
look unlike the back and rump of a fat 
cottontail; and the squalls of the wound- 
ed snowshoe a few seconds before had, 
no doubt, attracted the owl's attention 
and added to the illusion. It was fortu- 
nate for me that I yelled in time. Bubo’s 
talons are needle-sharp and have a 
spread of about five inches. They might 
have done unpleasant things to my 
scalp! 

‘On the other hand, don’t get the idea 
that Bubo virginianus, the great horned 
owl, will never attack a man, because 
when the provocation warrants, he will. 
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A number of years ago a friend and 
I spent several afternoons hunting owl 
nests. He wanted to photograph the 
young birds, which wasn’t so easy as it 
might sound because it was difficult to 
find a nest so placed that he could take 
pictures without falling out of the tree 
in the process. 

However, this didn’t discourage us a 
bit. We were having some wonderful 
sport, although it was one of the least 
exciting methods of hunting these huge 
birds. 

One afternoon we decided to finish the 
day by trying to kill a pair of smart 
old owls which so far had eluded us. 
We knew all about them, and they knew 
all about us, but to save our lives we 
couldn't locate their nest. Every time 
we appeared in the vicinity the birds 
left. Usually it’s possible to find the 
nest by a sort of “now you're hot, now 
you're cold’’ method, but this can be 
done only by watching the behavior of 
the parent birds. 

After the nest has been located, one 
man moves back a short distance and 
waits. Nine times out of ten old Bubo 
and his mate will pass within range. 
But every so often, as in this case, a 
pair will be found which tax your skill 
to the limit. 





JIM CHAPMAN 


After combing the area systemat- 
ically, our search narrowed down to a 
high, gnarled old cottonwood tree. 

“It must be up in one of those clus- 
ters of branches,” decided my friend. 
“Guess I’ve got to climb that tree on 
the chance.” 

So he tied a rope around his waist, to 
be used for pulling up the camera, and 
started up. I stood and watched. It was 
a long hard climb, but he had his re- 
ward. 

“Here they are,” he said in triumph, 
“and we’re in luck! Tie on the camera. 
I can get some good pictures from 

I heard a_ gasp, then breaking 
branches, and looked up. I fully ex- 
pected to see my friend plunging to his 
death. Instead I saw him on his knees 
on a sloping limb, and holding onto 
near-by branches for all his worth. 
Halfway to earth was his hat, and 
wheeling to attack a second time was a 
huge female great horned owl. She 
fairly bristled with rage. 

“Shoot the old devil!” yelled my 
friend, putting up his arm to shield his 
face. “Ouch!” 

She got him in the arm, and took 
away a piece of his shirt. I grabbed 
my camera. This was too good to be 
true. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Forget the pic- 
tures! Shoot her quick—before she gets 
another chunk of me!” 

After these two swift attacks the old 
boomer settled in the top of another cot- 
tonwood about fifty yards away. She 
stuttered, snapped, and teetered from 
one foot to the other. Probably she was 
wondering how she could knock that 
two-legged invader out of the tree 
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Meanwhile I heard scraping sounds 
above me and discovered that my 
friend had slid down to a crotch where 
he had a little more protection. 

I snapped a picture just before the 
owl reached her target—-and in the ex- 
citement forgot to focus the camera. 

The crotch of the tree wasn’t much 
help. The old owl tipped sideways so as 
to pass through it, reached out with her 
wicked talons, and made some nasty 
gashes. I dropped the camera, grabbed 
my shotgun, and when she wheeled 
above me brought her spinning down 
with a broken wing. 

She was still in a terrific rage and 
even tried to come at me now that she 
was on the ground. Another shot fin- 
ished her off. 

Incidentally, don’t be disturbed by 
folk who stick up for this big owl, and 
talk about interfering with the balance 
of nature. Bubo should be killed wher- 
ever he is found. A great horned owl is 
one of the largest and most ruthless 
winged killers of the North American 
continent, and he’s far more plentiful 
than is generally supposed. His day- 
time habits are so quiet and unassum- 
ing that you wouldn’t know he was 
there. When sought out he will provide 
some never-to-be-forgotten hunts, and 
you'll be doing wildlife a service. 

In the northwest, Bubo and his mate 
begin housekeeping even before the cal- 
endar says it’s spring. Most pairs are 
nesting by the first week in March, and 
a few begin in February. This is a great 
advantage (for such merciless preda- 
tors) because by the time the young 
owls begin to demand a lot of food, the 
young of other creatures have begun to 
appear. 

If you think what I’m going to say 
next is exaggeration, brother, please 
find a pair of nesting owls 
and check their daily larder 
for yourself. 

I’m convinced that, from 
the time the female begins 
to nest until the young are 
able to look after them- 
selves, a pair of owls will 
destroy at least 100 rabbits 

mostly young ones—and 
between one and two dozen 
valuable game birds. Many 
observers claim that the bird 
kill is higher, and it no doubt 
varies according to region. 
In my locality the birds 
most commonly represented 
on Bubo’s bill of fare are: 
grouse, partridges, pheas- 
ants, ducks, and snipe, in 
that order. 

After a hunter has learned 
the knack, one of the most 
successful and_ sporting 
methods to hunt the great 
horned owl is by calling. 


Circled, is the out-of-focus picture | 
took of Bubo attacking my friend. Photo 
at the right was snapped a few minutes 
ater, after the owl had been killed. It 
shows my friend looking down at the nest 
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It’s a game most often played at night, 
like coon or possum hunting. It pro- 
vides thrills aplenty. 

The technique is not unlike crow hunt- 
ing in the daytime, except that you pay 
more attention to individual pairs. I 
prefer to listen for their hooted calls 
and then move into the vicinity. But 
on other occasions a friend and I have 
had good luck by simply calling for a 
few minutes in each likely woodland 

One year the snowshoe rabbits be- 
came very abundant in a 100-acre patch 
of willow not far from where I. live 
Soon we discovered that it was also 
alive with great horned owls. Ordi- 
narily such a plot would support only 
one pair, or two at the most. 

So one spring evening we 
decided to have a little sport. 

In calling Bubo, I depend 

100 percent upon my vocal 

cords. My friend uses a con- 

trivance which resembles a 

big sawed-off flute. He man- 

ufactured it out of a cigar \ 
box, and it took him a good 
many evenings to perfect 

the device. Personally, I 

can’t talk owl language on 

the thing. 

Several dozen cottonwood . 
trees dotted the willow bluff, ~ Tease 
and we chose a spot near a at -% 
big dead one whose gaunt 


limbs probed _ the _ sky. 
Crouched in the under- 
growth about ten yards 


apart, our serenade began 
I tried my luck first: 
“Whooo! who-who! whooo! 
whooo!” Then, after per- 
haps ten seconds’ hesitation, 
I sent out another “Whooo! 


who-who! whooo! whooo!”’ 







































































The call must be boomed out from 
deep in the throat and have a resonant 
quality. Muffle the sound by calling into 
your closed fist, and practice until you 
can make a tin barrel ring when you’re 
six feet away 

Bubo often comes to the call in a 
fighting mood. He seems to stake out a 
certain area as his own, and drives all 
intruders from it. So usually when he 
reaches the caller's vicinity he is snap- 
ping, hooting mad. 

These first calls brought no reply from 
the surrounding woods, so after an ap- 
propriate interval I tried again. Owls 
are deliberate birds, if you are to judge 

Continued on page 92) 








| messed up my first bird by 
shooting him at a range too 
close for my full-choke gun 


HEN I hear one 
or another of my 
hunting com- 
panions grow 
reminiscent about his boy- 
hood experiences in the 
field, I am silent. And en- 
vious. Silent, because I have 
no boyhood experiences of 
my own to tell. Envious be- 
cause, in a sense, I have 
wasted so much time. 

Growing up and working 
in cities, I was in my thirties before I 
discovered the joys of hunting. Thus, 
there was nearly a quarter of a century 
in which I might have been storing up 
treasured memories of the outdoors 
memories of field and forest and duck 
blind such as those I have.acquired in 
the last ten years. 

To those who may be situated as I 
was a decade ago—be they in their mid- 
dle teens or middle age—I can only say 
that it is never too late to begin. But 
when you do decide to enjoy the thrill 
of hunting, by all means let your first 
step be to consult an experienced hand 
at the game. Regardless of the confi- 
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Then another cock pheasant exploded from the same spot—and | stood petrified as he whirred away! 


dence you may have in your native 
ability to acquire gunning knowledge 
all by yourself, no matter how much 
you may have read on the subject, don’t 
try—as I did—to start out on your own. 
Which brings me now to the story of 
Red Mike. 

Mike was an Irish setter whose full 
and impressive name was Michael of 
Kent. He was the first “hunting”’ dog I 
ever owned—and I use the quotation 
marks to indicate a certain qualifica- 
tion that will be apparent later. The 
letters which follow his name need some 
explanation. The designation G.D. does 
not represent profanity, as someone 












































might suspect—though there was at 
least one day when I might have felt 
that way about my canine acquisition. 
The Ph.D. stands for the academic de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. In de- 
fiance of the universities, I award such 
an honor to Mike because of the in- 
valuable lesson this dog unwittingly 
taught me, and about which you shall 
hear. 

Mike was obtained from a lady who 
ran a combination kennel and rescue 
home for unwanted animals. That, of 
course, should have been the tip-off to 
begin with; but the gentleman who ac- 
quired him for me—one who was recog- 
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nized as a dog authority in a small way 

assured me that this animal was a 
prize. He (Mike, not the gentleman) 
was three years old, had an excellent 
pedigree, and was trained to the field. 
So I was assured, and so, as a matter 
of fact, it turned out. But—no one so 
much as mentioned a certain character- 
istic which remained for me to discover 
later. 

I know now that dog experts as a 
rule do not regard the Irish setter so 
highly for field work as either the 
English setter or the shorthair point- 
er. And I am told that a springer 
spaniel may be the best of all for 
pheasants, the birds I wanted Mike to 
help me hunt. Also, having since fallen 
in love at various times in my fickle 
way with a Labrador, a cocker, and a 
Chesapeake, as well as with the progeny 
of many generations of canine misalli- 
ances, I have learned that a whole lot 
iepends on the individual dog, regard- 
less of breed. But I didn’t know any- 
thing of this when I took up with Mike. 
In truth, as far as dogs were concerned 
I didn’t know anything. 

Mike could be most entertaining com- 
pany. He was big and gangling, and 
his movements often reminded me of 
Mickey Mouse’s grotesque dog, Pluto. 
When Mike lay down, there was no 
formality about it, as there is with most 
dogs—no circling the spot, elaborately 
preparing the limbs for the new posi- 
tion, then sinking gracefully. When 
Mike decided to lie down he simply col- 
lapsed. It was an interesting spectacle 
to behold. 

Mike was well behaved. He was 
friendly. He did not mind waiting quiet- 
ly while his master stopped for a chat 
with some bartender of his acquaint- 
ance. He was decorative and therefore 
extremely useful for attracting the at- 
tention of dog-loving young women, 
especially redheads whose tresses 
matched his coat; through their ad- 
miration for Mike’s beauty these young 
persons could be drawn very readily 
into conversation. 

Despite these advantages, I refused 
to keep Mike in a New York City.apart- 
ment. I’m one of those who think that’s 
not a fair break to give any dog. So all 
that summer, Mike boarded with a 
farmer whose place was near a little 
week-end hideaway I’d found, deep in 
oded country but still within con- 
enient driving distance of Manhattan. 
On week-ends I'd take Mike for a run 

for a workout in the field. He left 

farmer's chickens strictly alone. In 
field or the woods, he’d range near 
far as you told him. He’d come to 
ill. When he scented a pheasant 
ich, since it was summer, naturally 
were quite numerous--he’d track and 
i it. And when he cornered one he'd 
ld his point, come what may, until I 
Stepped in to flush the bird. He didn’t 
even run rabbits. In short, he showed 
evidence of having been well trained. 
That same summer, knowing no more 
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A REAL EDUCATION—PHEASANT HUNTING WITH THIS SETTER! 


about guns than I did about dogs, I also 
acquired a shotgun. This fowling piece, 
which I still have and to which I am 
greatly attached, is a first-rate scatter- 
gun. It’s a Winchester pump, Model 12, 
full choke, and with a 32-inch barrel. 
Each waterfowl season I take it along 
to the blind as an extra gun, keeping it 
loaded with No. 2’s for the high shots 
we sometimes get at flying geese, or for 
very long shots at ducks when they just 
aren't in the mood to come within rea- 
sonable range. I’ve killed ducks with it 
at unbelievable distances and 
once I managed a triple in Can- 
ada geese. 

I’m glad now that I did my 
first shooting with this particu- 
lar shotgun (though I wouldn't 
recommend it to beginners gen- 
erally) because its tight pattern 
of shot forced me to learn to 
lead and hold accurately if I 
were to get any hits at all. But 
it was hardly appropriate for 
my original requirements. You 
don’t get many long shots at 
pheasants; and after being car- 
ried for an hour in fairly rugged 
cover, the old corn sheller seems 
to weigh at least a ton. 

With this weapon, however, I 
banged away all that summer at 
thrown rocks and tin cans, and 
at clay birds tossed by one of 
those hand-trap gadgets; and I 
aimed “dry shots” at flying blue 
jays and running chipmunks. 
By the time our state’s twelve- 
day pheasant season arrived in 
early fall, 1 felt ready. I'd made 
friends with some farmers on 
whose land I was given permis- 
sion to hunt. I had a trained 
bird dog. And I had a gun. 

That first day’s hunting, which 
was to be followed by many 
more, remains etched in detail 
upon my memory. I chose a 
wide stretch of field, broken 
here and there by old stone 
fences and hedgerows, bounded 
on one side by a patch of sec- 
ond-growth woodland and on 
another by pasture land that 
sloped down to an overgrown 
swamp and a quiet creek. Some 
of the fields had been planted in 
corn. The stripped dry stalks 
were still stacked, and here Red 
Mike showed interest. By the 
time he struck a point, however, 
he was well ahead of me on the 
edge of the pasture. 

I climbed a stone fence 
had just emerged from 
a clump of trees, when 
over my head exploded 
a big cock pheasant. 
My tin cans and clay 
targets had not come 


and 


| had my limit, I'd learned 
my lesson, so homeward | 
went—with Mike on a leash 


from so unexpected an angle, nor had 
they made such a disconcerting noise 
as this bird did; but I turned, brought 
up my gun, and fired—and down came 
the pheasant 

Alarmed by the shot, another cock 
burst forth from almost the same spot 
as the first, and went whirring out over 
the swamp—while I stood petrified, not 
even raising my gun! 

I had shot the first bird at a range 
much too close for the full-choke gun. 

Continued on page 121) 

































































-five of the beast’s successors. 





"Tiger!" came a beater's cry. 
And he bonged his gasoline can 
as | wallowed through the swamp 


P= XCEPT at the causeway which 
connects the island of Singapore 
with the mainland of Malaya, the 
Straits of Johore are more than 
a mile wide. Nevertheless, in the old 
days, tigers roamed freely on the island 
until hunters so depopulated them that, 
when I left Singapore some years ago, 
tigers had become exceptional. 

Back numbers of the Straits Times 
record many instances of people, mostly 
Chinese and Indian farmers and road 
workers, being killed by man-eating 
tigers, but the last authentic instance 
of such a death was in 1891, the victim 
being a beachcomber of unknown 
nationality. That tragedy occurred on 
Christmas Eve, and from then on, with 
few if any omissions, a tiger was killed 
each Christmas in the vicinity of 
Seletar, within two or three miles of 
the spot where a decrepit old man- 
eater made a meal fifty-odd years ago! 

Samat, my Malay tracker, who was 
also a pawang, or witch doctor, told 
me repeatedly, with great palaver, that 
every tiger killed near Seletar at Hari 
Isa (Christmas time) is a descendant of 
the man-eater who killed the beach- 
comber, and is possessed by that un- 
fortunate man’s soul! 

Old Doctor Peralta is credited with 
killing the tiger which ate the unknown 
beachcomber; and also with slaying 
After 
that, according to old Doc's diary, Bill 
Hermiston, of Johore, came over to bag 
three, while a Colonel Wilson scratched 
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up a score of seven tigers in ten years. 
Young Doc Peralta killed his first 
Christmas tiger when he was in his 
fifteenth year. Then, carrying on old 
Doc's diary, he bagged his last one right 
under my nose on his marriage eve. 
This adventure, which almost left the 
bride-to-be waiting at the church, is 
the one I am about to describe. 

I never did become a member of the 
“Singapore Tiger Club,” although I 
claim that I should have, for I shot a 
tiger on an island midway between 
Singapore and Johore, and under Singa- 
pore jurisdiction. As this happened on 
Christmas Eve, I said to Samat, “There 
won't be a tiger on Singapore tomor- 
row.”’ The old reprobate disagreed, in- 
sisting that the soul of the long-defunct 
beachcomber would transfer itself to 
another tiger and carry on according 
to tradition. To prove him wrong, I 
called up Young Doc and arranged the 
Christmas Day hunt. 

I was cocksure that the tiger I killed 
had been Singapore-bound, for we had 
tracked him into the water at the 
mouth of the Sungei Dangar on the 
mainland, and followed him to the 
island. Meanwhile, I had an invitation 
to eat “specially imported Carolina 
wild turkey” for dinner. Furthermore, 
at 4 o’clock on Christmas morning it 
was raining as it can rain only in the 
tropics. Hence, I found myself with no 
ambition to hunt. It was a miserable 
start. And of course there would be no 
tiger, for hadn't I already shot him the 
night before? 

Samat grinned at my gloomy fore- 
boding as we drove over the greasy 


MAN.EATING TIGER 
... PLENTY MAD / 


roads of reddish laterite, or decayed 
rock, and declared firmly that there 
surely would be a tiger. Did not the 
Old One always come? And had not 
he, Samat, made talk with the jungle 
spirits ? 

It was still raining, a _ torrential 
downpour, when I reached the rendez- 
vous at Sempang village, a crow flight 
of only eight miles from Johore Bahru, 
but a good fifty miles by Singapore 
roads. I was late, and young Doc was 
fuming. But old Doc Peralta, carrying 
with assurance his eighty-odd years and 
his old .405 Winchester, merely smiled 
and said the tiger would wait. 

Sarcastically I asked, “What tiger ?”’ 
Young Doc cut in elatedly to explain 
that a tiger had taken a Chinese farm- 
er’s hog at sundown Christmas Eve. H« 
had been scared off by a plane from the 
naval air base, and airmen from Seletar 
had set out to hunt him, practically 
with flashlights. At the moment the 
beast was in a patch of second growth 
belukar, the Malays call it—near the 
Straits; Rampat Ali, his tracker, had 
actually seen the brute. The tall Indian 
stepped forward grinning, and said th: 
tiger was bunyah jahat—plenty mad 
I felt that I would have been angry to: 
had I been chased off a meal and spent 
the night wet and hungry in that land 
of plenty. 

None of the others who were to hunt 
showed up. Rampat Ali had been abl 
to turn out only a dozen or so beaters 
most of them _ city-softened Hindu 
Tamils—-members of the ancient Drari 
dian race, with wavy hair and broad 
flat noses. I managed to persuade an 
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A hunt that nearly changed a 
wedding party into a funeral 


By CAPT. PATRICK A. MEADE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLINTON BROWN 


1ther dozen Chinese beaters to join us, 
but even that made a hopelessly in- 
idequate number, for we knew the 
Tamils would bunch together for safety 
n the thick brush. Twenty-odd beaters, 
and only three guns, never could get a 
tiger out of that cover, so I had less 
enthusiasm than ever for the job in 
hand. 

After consultation with the Peraltas, 
I sent the beaters off with Samat to 
plunge into the belukar from the south. 
Old Doc, in the car, would follow a 
road that edged a rubber estate, while 
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young Doc would cover the opposite 
side of the belukar. I was to take the 
north side and station myself where a 
small stream ran into the Straits of 
Johore. 

My spot was a poor one, for tall 
lalang grass (used for thatching native 
huts) grew right down to the water, 
and visibility was limited to fifteen 
yards in any direction. Young Doc 
would have an even worse position, 
once he struck the coastline. There he 
would find a forty-foot-wide swamp 
covered with mangroves, and after 
that, lalang, out of which rose a few 
“islands” of reddish bare earth. I felt 
that any tiger fool enough to get him- 
self shot in that setup would have to 
be on a Yuletide bender. 

A crackling burst of Chinese fire- 
crackers was followed by the beater’s 
“‘Hai-hai-hai!’”’ Then came the terrific 
bonging of their empty gasoline cans. 
These sounds cheered me somewhat— 
and so did Samat’s voice as he swore 
at the beaters for letting off their 
crackers too soon. Those should be re- 
served to drive the game from the last 


As the huge beast reared to 
attack, Doc turned to his one 
remaining weapon—his pistol 








scrap of cover, and I had a vision of 
the tiger—if any—heading back through 
the line of men to the shelter of the 
Singapore Forest Reserve. 

The silence that followed Samat’s 
cussing was shattered by a wild, hys- 
terical shriek from one of the Tamils 
on the left of the line. He had seen the 
tiger! I took a quick look at the loads 
in my 12 gauge Magnum—buckshot 
and rifled slug. An instant later Old 
Doc’s .405 boomed three deliberate 
shots. I almost exploded with laughter 
as his Chinese chauffeur shouted from 
the car, ‘Lo fu lai!” (the tiger comes!) 
and Old Doc loosed a torrent of ex- 
pletives anent that beast’s forebears 
and the chauffeur’s connection with 
them. 

A crocodile splashed in the stream, 
then something heavier. I watched 
closely and saw the lalang sway. I 
aimed at the spot and contemplated a 
shot, but that was foolish and risky 
business, so I passed it up. Moving 
cautiously forward, I came upon the 
fresh pug marks of a tiger. With a 
blast of my whistle I signaled Samat 
to swing his beater line to the east. 

Old Doc joined me, puffing a 
stinking Burma cheroot. He said 
he had had a chance at the beast, 
but that the mist was thick where 
he’d posted himself, his sights had 
blurred, and he had undershot. The 
beaters were close now, and I de- 
cided to keep moving just ahead of 
the left of the line. Old Doc came 
along a little way, then elected to 
cover our rear from a hummock 
which gave him good, all-round 
visibility. 

I wallowed through a patch of 
black, oozy swamp, and a mass of 
mosquitoes pounced on me like a 
pack of hobos on a turkey. A 
beater not more than ten yards 
away yelled “Tiger!” and bonged 
frantically on his gasoline can. I 
struggled to reach a more advan- 
tageous spot. A few seconds later 
Rampat Ali, on the right of the 
line, hai-hai-haied and screamed, 
“REMAU!” (Tiger!) This was fol- 
lowed by a chorus of yells, then 
Samat shouted to me, “Tuan, tuan! 
The Old One, walking into the 
sun!” The tiger was going east— 
ranging along the line, getting up 
courage to break back! 

I climbed a hummock and got a 
clear view of the Straits. Presently 
I saw Young Doc about sixty yards 
away at the foot of another hum- 
mock, watching an opening in the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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If You Want a Conservation Job 


The field is wide open for work 
in the open—with both federal 


HE many requests for informa- 

tion about opportunities for post- 

war employment being received 

daily by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the U.S. Forest Service, 
and state fish and game commissions 
in every section of the country show that thousands of 
open-air-minded young men, many of them now serving in 
the armed forces, are looking forward to entering the con- 
servation field. 

With the hope of being helpful to those of our readers 
who are planning to obtain work of this character, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE has made an investigation of present conditions 
and probable after-the-war job opportunities in the federal 
and state agencies charged with the management and con- 
servation of our game and fish. Information of general in- 
terest resulting from that investigation is outlined here. 
Wartime space limitations make it impracticable to include 
full details, but these may be obtained by writing to the 
state or federal agencies in which individual readers are 
especially interested. 

At present the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Forest 

Service, and nearly 
all the state fish and 
game commissions 
or conservation de- 
partments are de- 
cidedly short-hand- 
ed. Many of their 
younger’ enforce- 
ment officers and 
game and fish tech- 
nicians are in the 
armed services, and 
some of their older 
employees are work- 
ing in war industries. In some cases the work these em- 
ployees were doing has been shelved until after the war; in 
other cases their jobs have been filled by means of tem- 
porary appointments which will terminate when hostilities 
stop. 
- officials of most federal and state conserva- 
tion agencies are planning their postwar personnel set-ups 
with optimism tinged by varying degrees of uncertainty. 
They are optimistic because they think that after the war 
increased participation in fishing and hunting will result 
in larger revenues from license fees, or more generous ap- 
propriations by legislatures, which will enable them to in- 
crease the activities of their organizations and to expand 
their law-enforcement and technical staffs proportionately. 
But they are uncertain about how many new men they will 
be able to hire because they don’t know just how much 
money they are going to have to work with, or how many 
of their men now in military service are going to want their 
jobs back. 

Most of these officials think that shortly after the end 
of the war their agencies will be able to offer well-quali- 
fied men more positions, and more attractive ones, than 
they could before it. A few of them think that there are 
going to be more jobs than there will be qualified appli- 
cants for them; a much larger number think that there are 
going to be many more applicants than jobs. At present 
nearly all of them are marking time—filling absolutely es- 
sential positions by means of the temporary appointment 
of the best-qualified men available, and waiting to see what 
postwar conditions are going to be. 

An exception is Louisiana’s newly reorganized Depart- 
ment of Wild Life and Fisheries, which is making it pos- 
sible for service men to take competitive civil-service ex- 
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and state agencies short-handed! 


aminations wherever they are 
stationed, to win places on the 
eligible list, and, if selected to fill 
vacancies, to be appointed im- 
mediately and then given leave 
until released from military serv- 
ice. A number of service men al- 
ready have taken advantage of 
this opportunity of assuring them- 
selves of congenial jobs upon 
their return to civilian life. 

Because it demands neither pro- 
fessional education nor extensive specialized experience, the 
conservation post which is of greatest interest to men 
whose knowledge of the outdoors has been gained mostly 
from hunting and fishing is the one which used to be called 
plain fish and game warden, but which now often is tagged 
conservation officer, game-management agent, game pro- 
tector, or wildlife ranger. Whatever its name, the duties 
everywhere are similar—to enforce the game and fish laws, 
to perform dozens of odd jobs necessary for the protection 
and propagation of fish and game, and to get along well 
with law-abiding sportsmen and assist them in numerous 
ways. 

The starting pay for warden jobs ranges from $1,200 to 
$2,400 a year—$1,600 is average. Maximum pay, after a 
number of years of service, ranges from $1,800 to $3,000 a 
year—about $2,200 is average. A few states add up to 
$600 a year for automobile mileage or traveling expenses. 
It should be added that wardens work in rural districts, 
where living costs are considerably less than in cities. 

Nearly all the states require applicants for warden jobs 
to undergo a physical examination. Age limits vary widely, 
but men between twenty-one and thirty-five are eligible for 
appointment in almost every state. Educational require- 
ments range from none at all in about half the states to the 
preference Washington gives graduates of its State Col- 
lege’s game-management course; generally, a man with 
high-school education or its equivalent can qualify. Expe- 
rience in law-enforcement work and first-hand knowledge 
of wildlife and fish are valuable assets. 

Methods of appointment vary from the “recommendation 
and interview” system, which in a few states camouflages 
rank political favoritism, to the merit system obtained in 
Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
where appointments are 
based on records that 
candidates make in train- 
ing schools to which ap- 
plicants ranking highest 
in preliminary examina- 
tions are sent. More than 
half the states base ap- 
pointments on written 
examinations conducted 
by either the state civil 
service commission or 
the conservation com- 
mission; in a number of 
these states war vet- 





erans are favored by 
having bonus points 
(Cont'd on page 119 
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Hr. Raymond J. Brown, 


Editor: OUTDOOR LIFE, 


353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Brown; 


I'm inclosing a negative of a phe tegre 
the American forces in Germany had moved 


it would be of interest 


helped take Cologne. 


luck in the Rhine in this war. 


small dace. 


Later in the day L saw hundreds of others fishing the Reich's 
"sacred" rivers so the picture showe the trend of thought among thousands 
of our men on the western front, now that spring is here. 


I took it March 23, just after the 3rd Armored Division had 
So the fisherman, T/5 Michael Kopcha, of East Hazel- 
crest, Illinois, must have been one of the first Yank soldiers to try his 
Using an angleworm, he caught one or two 


Sincerely, 
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Jack to the photograph: 
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gt. Frank Woolner 














ANCESTOR OF THE RIFLED SLUG? 





Study these photos of an old Indian arrowhead from south Georgia, 
and you'll see why A. O. Aldrich, of Grafton, W. Va., sent them in. 
As the upper or head-on view shows, the stone was beveled on oppo- 
site sides, so that the arrow would spin when in flight. The maker, 
seeking thus to increase its accuracy, was far ahead of his timel 


HEY, THERE! COME OUT OF YOUR TRANCE! 
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The dormouse—named from the French verb dormir, to sleep—rolls him- 
self into a tight ball as cold weather approaches, and hibernates 
for six months of the year. Above, he's just beginning to rouse from 
his long winter's snooze, but it will take a while yet for the blood 
to start pumping through his veins. Below, he is nearly ready to 
frisk all over the lot. These lively Old World rodents make fine pets 
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This deck leaks 

badly and needs 
recalking, but the 
seams have to be 
cleaned out first. 
Forge the tang of 
an ordinary flat file 
to the shape of a hook, and you'll have a useful tool for this 
work. Where the planking is very thick and its seams have 
been heavily calked, as here, only the worst of the top layers 
need be removed. There's no point in doing a half-baked job, how- 
ever—you must provide enough room for the new calking to be 
laid and tamped down properly, and that calls for elbow grease 


New calking, even if it consists merely of white-lead putty 
can't be depended on to bind in properly unless you first 
daub the seams with paint or, better, liquid marine glue after 
they've dried out thoroughly. Preferably, use a small “seam 
brush" to apply the stuff. For the average pleasure craft, plan 
to fill cracks with strands of calking cotton or candlewicking 


Oakum being driven 

into newly painted deck 
seams. Oakum is used here 
because the planking is 
very thick and seams are 
wide. Unroll the strand 
as shown, but tamp only 
lightly at the start. In 
cases where two strands 
overlap, be sure to thin 
out the ends so you can 
wedge them side by side 
but without excess bulki- 
ness, or you'll be ask- 
ing for trouble later on 
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CALK A LEAKY BOAT 


RDINARILY we'd hesitate to recommend that the average sportsman 
undertake to do a complete job of recalking his boat, for it’s no small 
task, and unless it’s done right, results may be disappointing. But in 

these times when boat yards are shorthanded, the man with a leaky craft 
may be strictly up against it. So, if you’re pretty handy with tools, go to it! 


lf the planking is 

relatively thin—half 
an inch or less—the nov- 
ice will find a calking 
wheel (right) easier to 
handle than the mallet 
and making iron. How- 
ever, always pull the 
wheel—never push it 





Whatever old calking is left in the seams must be driven 
smooth. For this, as well as for making the new calking 
snug, a mallet and iron are in order. There are no less than 
ten different calking irons, but the best one for all-round 
use is the "making" iron you see in the photograph above 
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Driving cotton into a bottom seam with the making iron. 6 Since an old seam is seldom uniform in width, you should vary the 
After each blow, about an inch of cotton is looped back size of your cotton loops to fit. Otherwise you'll get too much 
and tucked in as shown. For best results, it's well to dip the in one spot and not enough in another. That will cause leaks—just 
strand beforehand in liquid marine glue, varnish, or paint what you're trying to overcome—when the boct goes back in the water 





tat 

> 
Now go back over the seams and drive the Q At this point you'll have a shallow 10 Last steps in calking a small light boat 
calking home. The idea is to form a tight groove that runs the length of the —puttying up the seams and the fasten- 
wedge about halfway through the planking, so seam. Fill it flush with the planking with ing holes. For boats of this size, thin strands 
be very careful not to drive all the way in. white lead putty or paste. hot marine of cotton, run in with the calking wheel or 
For seams that are backed with battens, of glue, or special marine seam compound. even a putty knife, will serve. From now on, 
course, this warning can safely be ignored This last will not crack as putty does all you can do is keep your fingers crossed! 
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WHEN YOU HAVE TO PORTAGE 


INCE wilderness waterways are 
S not continuous, there’s nothing 

for it but to portage every now 
and then. Carl L. Beal, of Akro~, 
Ohio, having done a lot of canoeing 
in Canada and in his native Maine, 
has the technique of toting down 
pat, as these pictures show. 

Unlike some _ canoeists, Beal 
doesn’t believe in padding the 
shoulder board. Padding, he says, 
is bulky and hard to keep in shape. 
Instead, he prefers to carve the 
board to fit his shoulders snugly, 
and to wear an extra jacket. 

Portaging is a chore at best, but 
when it’s a one-man job and the 
man is not an expert, it can cause 
no end of grief. That’s why these 
photos should be helpful. Study 
them carefully, then practice the 


Attaching the shoulder board. It is secured Yes, there's a knack to it—as those who old heave-ho: 
to the gunwales at the balance point of the don't know their stuff soon find out! Beal 
canoe by means of two 5/I6-inch bolts with first grasps the shoulder board with his right 
wing nuts, and two rubber-padded iron clamps hand, and places his left hand on the gunwale 


3 Using his knees as a point of leverage, he now raises the canoe 4 As the craft continues to roll upward and onto its side, Beal 
off the ground, and his left hand shifts to the outer gunwale moves his right hand from shoulder board to the canoe bottom 


This picture, taken from a different angle, shows more clearly 6 With a quick heave, Beal rolls the shoulder board up over his 
the position of the hands as the canoe is upped a trifle more right shoulder, then gradually brings it to rest around his neck 
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se Before starting to walk, it's a good idea to 8 For a longer breathing spell, if the portage is unusually strenuous, you can always 
se catch your breath! Here Beal lowers the rear wedge the forward end of the canoe in the fork of a tree—and get out from under! 


ly 


noe tip to the ground, so as to ease the load 





}Once the portage is over, there's still the problem of getting 1QAs might be expected, the craft is lowered much as it was raised, 

the canoe safely into the water before you can be on your way except of course that everything is done in reverse. Until you get 

the hang of it, though, you have to think ahead every time you shift 

Seal grips; then it becomes most as simple as running a movie backward 


e . wee ee - 
tom a eas 








Easy now! Here's where many a tired sportsman does a slopp) All set to load up! But if you've ever seen a dub wrestling with 
y p ppy p y 


r his BB job. But at this point haste makes waste, so in sliding the canoe the one-man portage problem, you'll agree it pays to learn how 
neck M@ the water, Beal takes care not to let it dip below the surface to solve it as Beal does—with a minimum of effort, and no lost motion 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











T WAS MY FIRST GOOSE HUNT ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, WE DROVE OUR CAR AS 
NEAR AS WE COULD TO THE BIG LEOTA 
BAR AND THEN HAD TO PACK THE D_E- 
COYS ALMOST A MILE. 


———— se 


















































































































JEB, GUESS 1WAS AS MUCH A GOOSE 
AS THE ONE | SHOT TO GO OUT 


7g e'N THAT CURRENT WITH ; 
[wit MY CLOTHES ON! am 
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-EVINRUDE 


ouTBOARD \W™ motors 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! 
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"Know how" says Webster, is “/o understand the 


Manner, Way Or means... 


The Evinrude you can own, after peacetime manufacture 
is resumed, will represent 36 years of “understanding the 
manners and ways” of outboard motors. And understand- 
ing, too, the waters and the boats that outboard motors 
are used on, and all the features and refinements that 


give greatest satisfaction to owners. 


Evinrude know how started with the invention of the 
outboard motor, and broadened with each passing year. 
Matchless know how produced the great Storm Boat mo- 
tors that helped speed the historic crossing of the Rhine. 


Evinrude’s 36 years of know how is something to remem- 


ber . . . when you select your postwar outboard motor. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











FISHING SEASONS FOR 1945 | 
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CAL\ 


ANYONE WHO KNOWS 
CAN TELL THE 


REAL THING! 





~- Ask any judge of fine whiskey, 
 °o * and he’ll tell you Calvert is “the 
_ real thing.” It has a pre-war qual- 


ity and excellence that simply can’t 
be imitated... There’s just no sub- 
~ = stitute for Calvert. 


That’s why, year in and year out, people who sell 
and serve Calvert tell us: “It’s the whiskey most 
often asked for by name.” 


Once you taste this gloriously smooth and mellow 
blend, you'll keep on asking for Calvert too. 
It’s America’s finest whiskey from the House of 
Blends! 


RT DISTILLERS CORP.. N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof.Calvert“Reserve” : 









A , 
1 ...THATS WHY 
CLEAR HEADS CHOOSE 


Calvert 








65 % Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert“Special” : 72% % Grain Neutral Spirits 








For Bass—Plugs or Bugs? 


LL trout lures are probably designed 
to appeal to the appetite of the 
fish; they are imitations of some- 
thing on which trout feed. With 

bass lures it is quite different, and while 
many of them are fashioned to imitate 
natural foods, just as many have no 
other purpose than to excite, infuriate, 
or arouse the curiosity of the fish. 

The temperament of the bass is the 
explanation for this latter group of lures. 
Bass have a tendency to be short-tem- 
pered, are very pugnacious most of the 
time, and are somewhat moody. Because 
of these traits there are occasions when 
it is advantageous to use something 
other than natural food or its imitations 
to induce them to strike. Probably every 
bass fisherman has known times when 
these fish have refused a variety of 
tempting natural baits, but have 
smashed savagely at some plug which 
certainly was nothing like any living 
creature. 

Whether a bass is protecting its nest 
or a favorite feeding spot, it resents any 
and all intrusions and is quite likely to 
attack the intruders. This tendency to 
attack is most pronounced when the fish 
are on their spawning beds and for a 
few weeks following the scattering of 
the fry. At such a time bass are easily 
caught, and this is one reason why many 
states have a close season for the dura- 
tion of the spawning-bed period. Where 
fishing at this time is legal, and you find 
a spawning bed, it is no trick at all to 
make a catch. Where it isn’t legal, and 
you are angling for other species of 
fish, keep away from spawning beds and 
so give the bass a break 





- 
: Bait-casting plugs. Shown in the 


As the season advances, the temper of 
bass gradually becomes less fiery. This 
is evidenced by their greater selective- 
ness in taking lures. However, if you 
know exactly where they hang out you 
may, by persistence, succeed in catch- 
ing some of them by getting their dan- 
der up. My own most exciting experi- 
ence with an angry bass was when one 
broke my line in striking a plug, then 
took another immediately afterward. It 
happened on a day in August. Several 
days previously I provoked a swirl from 
what I thought was a large fish close 
by an old tree stump. Then, unable to 
get any further response from the fish, 
I left the spot to seek others more pro- 
ductive. But on this day, the fishing be- 
ing poor, I thought I'd see if I could 
catch the bass by the stump. 

For 25 minutes I patiently made cast 
after cast, placing the plug close to the 
stump, letting it sink for a moment, 
then reeling it in. “Just one more cast,” 
I thought, “and then I’m through.” As 
often happens when I say that and mean 
it, that last cast got results. The bass 
hit hard just as I started the retrieve, 
jumped clear of the water, shook his 
body furiously, and the plug went sail- 
ing through the air. The line had broken. 

Ordinarily, after such a thing hap- 
pens, I give up, for usually it is useless 
to try again immediately for a fish 
you've just hooked and lost. But now I 
had an inexplicable impulse. I not only 
cast again for that bass but used a 
duplicate of the plug I’d just lost, mak- 
ing my cast just as soon as I could tie 
on the new plug. That fish actually 
struck again, this time so quickly that I 


ATTRACTIONS ... AND 
COUNTERATTRACTIONS 


Left-hand row, 
contains 


Fly-rod lures. 
from top to bottom, 
three poppers and two cork- 
body bugs. In center row are 
two spread-wings, a_ plastic- 
body, a wood-body, and a cloth- 
covered bug. Last row contains 
a hair frog, a hair shrimp, a 
rubber crawfish, and a mouse 


top row are two propeller mod- 
els; then come a popper, two 
splashers, a darter, a wiggler, 
and a flapping-tail design. All 
these plugs ore surface workers 
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almost missed him. I'd figured this bass 
as weighing at least 7 lb. but the actual 
weight proved to be only 4%; lb. Fish 
that get away usually are overestimated. 
A slash in the bass’s jaw, made by the 
first plug as it tore loose, was compelling 
evidence that it was the same fish I,had 
just lost. Surely it struck because it got 
mad. 

This trick of infuriating bass some- 
times can be used with results 
when the smallmouths of rivers are off 
their feed. Take, for example, the time 
when three of us were fishing a rather 
fast stretch of water. I was using spin- 
ners and flies, and getting no strikes at 
all. My friends, using hellgramites and 
minnows, reported plenty of hits but no 
hooked fish. 

Our combined experiences gave me an 
idea. Changing to bait, I fished a hell- 
gramite until, in one hole, I got several 
strikes such as my friends had reported. 
Like them, I didn’t hook the fish. How- 
ever, I then changed my bait to an arti- 
ficial and held it in the current over the 
place where I had got my strikes. This 
stunt, which brought me several nice 
fish, was successful only where a hole 
was small, and I could let the lure work 
around for a considerable time without 
making another cast. 

Most fish are inquisitive, and bass are 
no exception. They won’t always strike 
the lure that arouses their curiosity, but 
sometimes they can be tempted to. Here 
is where a wide variety of lures in the 
kit helps to get results. Be sure that 
you have an assortment of different 
types, and not merely different colors in 
lures of one action. Erratic action a 
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“MORE FISH PER LINE!’ 


G.I. Joe uses SUNSET LINEs too! 
... Here is a 300 pound, six foot 
Black Bass taken on No. 9 thread 
cuttyhunk Primo line at New 
Guinea. 


Due credit for this catch and many 
others made by Army men in the 
South Pacific, goes to Joseph 
Springer of San Francisco, for his 
personal efforts in gathering and 


sending fishing equipment to our 


fighting men in the Pacific. Every 


foot of line is treated as priceless 


by those men, as it is by us at home. 


Until Victory, there is a limited 
amount of SUNSET LINES avail- 
able. 


SOLD ONLY THRU DEALERS 


, Keep On Asking. A Few | 
Sunset Lines Are Available 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth St. © San Francisco 3 





























Master of SPEED 





HEN bass, rainbow or speckled 

trout, turns on full speed, he’s here, 
he’s there, he’s everywhere—one inch of 
slack or one split second’s lag in recover- 
ing line, he’s gone—a trophy lost. 


A True Temper Rod is lightning-like 
in its responsive action. It matches speed 
with yet more speed—and wins. This rod, 
in both bait casting and fly casting mod- 
els, is shaped by master craftsmen to the 
exclusive taper (patented) that gives per- 
fect casting action and unmatched speed 
in meeting the leaps and rushes of the 
gamest fish. Its fighting heart of finest 
clock spring tempered steel is unmatched 
in stamina and staying power. It is the 
Rod of Champions, unequalled in number 
of prize-winning fish—in value and in 
preference by millions of sportsmen from 
coast to Coast. 


Now engaged 100% in meeting Air 
Corps’ requirements, our Sporting Goods 
Division will resume the manufacture of 
rods and baits the moment that man- 
power and material is again available. The 
American Fork and Hoe Company, Makers 
of True Temper Products, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva, Ohio. 






TRUE TEMPER 


THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 
THE LURE OF EXPERTS 


well as the right color are often needed, 
and at times the most outlandish-look- 
ing lure will catch bass when a con- 
servative one won't. 

I remember one occasion when the 
only plug that worked successfully was 
one that had a double pearl spinner 
trailing from its rear cnd. We had tried 
all our favorites before tying on this 
one, and without results, but this freak 
really went to town. 

We can only guess why such things 
happen. We can’t know what goes on in 
a fish’s mind. This, however, is impor- 
tant—to know the exact location of the 
fish. When fishing blindly it is only by 
chance that you catch an inactive fish. 
To make an inquisitive fish strike, or to 
get a sulky one mad enough to hit a lure, 
it is essential to know exactly where 
that fish is. 

When the fishing is poor, and I really 
want to catch a few fish, I find it better 
to spend the whole day in one spot— 
where I know there are fish to be caught 
—than to wander all over creation try- 
ing to find a better place. Either stay in 
that one spot or else go to a different 
stream or lake. The time to look for new 
fishing spots is when the fish are in a 
taking mood, not when heroic measures 
are needed to wake them up. A case to 
the point occurred last fall when three 
of us decided to fish a certain stretch of 
river. While I knew the stream well, the 
others had never been there before. 
After taking the water temperature and 
making other observations, I felt sure, 
remembering past experiences at that 
time of year, that most of the bass 
would be in the deeper and more ex- 
tensive holes rather than in the rifts and 
pockets. 

My friends were first to start fishing, 
and from the way the bass refused their 
offerings while I looked on, I felt sure 
not only that I was right about the lo- 
cation of the fish, but that they would 
require plenty of coaxing. My friends, 
being young and on new and exciting 
water, went exploring. But as the best 
hole, for several miles both upstream 
and down, was where we had started, I 
chose to stay right there. The differenc: 
in our ages also had something to do 
with my decision, for I knew the stream 
bottom to be treacherous and the cur- 
rent swift. 

I worked thoroughly every part of the 
big hole that could be reached. Al 
though my fishing was restricted to an 
area perhaps 100 ft. square, it produced 
the most and the best fish of the day 
The only method that got results was t 
fish persistently and deep for a long 
time in one spot. Only certain types of 
lures would work—ones that could be 
held in the current steadily for a re 
sonable length of time. Whether the fish 
felt outraged at seeing the lure right bs 
fore their noses for so long a time, and 
finally got mad at it, or whether, afte! 
long study, they concluded that it was 
good to eat, can only be guessed. In any 
case, my friends, of whom one is un e) 
cellent angler, cavzht fewer and smaller 
bass, though they fished more than 4a 
mile of stream. 

When bass .-: on the feed, the only 
sensible way to fish for them is cat 
to their appetites. Hunger, in long 
run, is a more reliable motive th 
either anger or curiosity in inducing 
them to strike. When bass definitely ar 
feeding, those plugs and fly-rod lures 
which simulate natural foods are usu 
ly tops. These a:e of two principal types 
—underwater, the most important of 
which is the imitation minnow, and sur- 
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Two words that mean Hiram Walker's Straight Bourbon 








Straight bourbon whiskey. 
86 proof. This whiskey is 
_—— 

Q- 4 years old. Hiram Walker 
Wietperd | & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
LeGat Copr. 1945 
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ace lures, which resemble mice, grass- 
hoppers ir. other insects. 
When using the underwater type a 
eally good imitation sometimes *3 very 
ecessary. I remember one experience 
pn a Wisconsin lake. I had been fly-rod 
fishing with a bug and, on seeing con- 
siderable surface movement around 2 
sand bar, moved over to that place con- 
fident that [ was in for some rare sport. 
hat : disappointment! No bug that i 
Dffered them interested the fish at all. 
Looking over the side of the boat, and 
wondering’ what to try next, I noticed a 
school of small perch swim by. It didn’t 
make long to put the bait-casting outfit 
ogether, and to attach a small yellow- 
perch plug to the line. 
A short time later I had the satisfac- 
ion of admiring five beautiful bass I 
ad kept out of the eight I’d caught. 
There’s no doubt at all that these bass 
Pere intent upon just one thing at that 
ime, and that was to gorge on perch. 
The plus I used catered to that desire. 
Dnly recently an angler told me of what 
o him was an unusual experience with 
certain plug, a good imitation of a 
ilver,* minnow. On this occasion he had 
madc the splendid catch of 18 good- 
tic- bass while others, fishing the same 
ake, had very few fish. The answer, no 
foubt, is that that particular lake has 
n abundance of silverside minnows. 
Generally, when natural bait is being 
aken greedily, it requires persistent ex- 
perimenting with different lures and 
methods of fishing them to hit upon an 
rtificial that is successful I prefer to 
lo this. But if you really want to be 
sure of a few fish at such times, it is 
vise to use the natural bait they’re 
interested in at the moment. 
When it comes to fooling bass with 
artificials, it can best be done with 
small underwater plugs or spoons, or 
top-water plugs and bugs. When using 
underwater plugs, fast reeling will some- 
times get results, because, while the 
speeding plug attracts the fish’s atten- 
tion, it moves so fast that it can’t be 





















































closely inspected. Plugs with excellent 
ai action brought out by slow reeling are 
m= amnot suited to this fishing—plugs with a 
E propeller head, and darter spoons, are 






the ones to use. 

The top-water lure is something else 
again. Here the broken water surface 
prevents the fish from seeing the lure 
i clearly, so they aren’t so critical of it as 
: they are of a sunken lure. However, 
5 they do become suspicious if it moves 

'M@too fast, for when creatures that live in 

S@the air and on the land fall in the water 
| SHthey never move very rapidly; mostly 

Mthey just struggle and rest. So top- 

waters lures should be fished with alter- 

P nate twitches and pauses, and usually 
| the slower the better. For this reason it 
$ often is easier to fool bass with a sur- 

face lure on hard-fished waters than it is 

q with an underwater one. 

4 However, surface lures aren’t much 
good unless the bass are frequenting 
Shallow water. Naturally, the shallower 

the water the more easily the fish be- 

come frightened; but they’re there for 
the definite purpose of feeding, so 
there’s always opportunity for great sport. 

One thing is sure. The varied habits, 
diversified diet, and the temperament of 
the bass call for a wide variety of both 
artificial and natural baits, as well as of 
=) Methods. The consistently successful 






bass fisherman is one who makes use 

of his knowledge of the traits and 

habits of his quarry.—Ray Bergman. 
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MARTIN ADVANTAGES 
A smooth exterior that 
will not snag your line. 
Sealed in lubricant elim- 
inates need for oiling. 
Audible click. Slip-proof 
curved release lever. 
All Martin Automatics 
are Free-Stripping 











MARTIN 


If you have never used an Automatic reel because you like light 
tackle, there’s a new treat in store for you the first time you try a 
Martin Fly-wate—made in models light enough for your lightest rod. 

With this automatic you get more casts and better casts—and 
lose fewer fish. You can quickly strip out line to reach a distant eddy, 
or reel in to cast to a near-by rise—without changing your rod from 
one hand to the other. 

Because the Martin Automatic makes it easy to keep a tight line, 
you get the ‘‘feel’’ of every move of a hooked fish. You become more 
skillful and get more sport from every hour of fishing. 

Eliminate the hazards of excess line that can snarl and snag. Place 
an order for a Martin Fly-wate Reel with your dealer. He will notify 
you as soon as they are available. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
1500 Martin St., Mohawk, N. Y. 





For Real Sport and Casting Skill use a 


FISHING REEL 


No.3 Hawaiian Wiggler Gets Bass 










“Dear Fred: These bass were gouge on No. 3 Hawaiian 
Wigglers in reeds and smartweeds from a 35-acre spring-fed 
lake on the farm of one of my customers. We have taken 
other fine bass from this farm lake at night with your Jitter- 
bug. "—Ray R. Davis, Kansas City, Mo. 









No. 3 Weedless Hawaiian $1.10 
Write For New Catalog 


Contains new and interesting experiences of fish- 
ermen with Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbugs. 


FRED ARBOGAST 406 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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2 tain-meadow stream —elevation 7,200 
Trout on the Witness Stand feet. Furthermore, it is near the high 
way, easy to fish, and presents problems 
common to such waters.” 
(Continued from page 29) Dr. Needham went on to explain that 
the program’s original objective was to 
vive to be caught? What do the trout management of trout waters, and such determine the survival rate of planted 


feed on? How extensively do they mi- information can be obtained only by  hatchery-reared trout, in relation t 
grate? What constitutes a balanced fish test plantings under conditions that are their species, numbers, and sizes. How- 
population, in terms of good fishing? natural and at the same time controlled. ever, after the original planting, no fu! 


“These facts,"’ Dr. Needham said, “are Convict Creek was selected for the ex- ther stocking was done; hence the pre 
needed as a guide in the stocking and periment because it is a typical moun- ent study is concerned with the natural 
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When, in addition to distance, accuracy and cast- 
ing ease, you want a bait casting line that is tough 
—one that will take the punishment of many fish- 
ing trips and still be strong enough to land fish— 
use a Gladding Invincible. 

Quality materials and “line-making knowledge’”’ 
are indispensable to a good line. That is why the 
Gladding Invincible is the choice of expert fisher- 
men. So carefully is this line made that 612 hours 
are required to braid 50 yards and every inch is 
inspected six times during its manufacture! 

Then, too, because the people at Gladding are 
fellow anglers, they know what you want and need 
in a line. Actual fishing experience has taught them 
the importance of building into the Invincible, 
those qualities which assure casting ease and fight- 
ing strength. 

Your dealer may have Invincibles in stock. The 
best way to find out is to ask him. 


8B. F. GLADDING & CO., SOUTH OTSELIC, N.Y. 


GLADDING LINES 





Other Famous Gladding Lines 
BLUE RIBBON DONEGAL 
TRANSLUCENT OTSELIC 


THE FISH: 

7 lb. 5 oz. Small Mouth 
THE FISHERMAN: 

Roy Ulrich, Lake Tomahawk, Wisc. 
THE LINE: 

Gladding Invincible 





Hlade by Feahermen fer. Fer 








foe Supedtdaiwve 


BASS FISHING 


.. GET HEP TO GEPp! 


@ Experienced bass fishermen will tell you that GEP 


RODS are hard to beat when it comes to catching this 
clever, cagey fighter. Their perfect balance, non-twisting 
Nu-Gripe handle, and responsive Actionized tip permit 
> the fish to perform at will without sacrifice of rod sturdi- 

ness and power so necessary in game fishing. 
GEP also manufactures a complete line of Fry Rops 

and Satt Water Rops—all popularly priced. 

* * * 
_BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


UNTIL PEACE COMES... and Uncle Sam neodpnger needs 
our production ... please be very careful and considerate 





of your fishing tackle to make it last os long as possible. 


Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


BAIT CASTING « FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 





spawning of trout—and the survival of 
wild trout—-to determine just how much 
nature may be expected to contribute to 
the supply of fish. Trout migration also 
is being observed. 

The cooperation of the California Di- 
vision of Fish and Game, which sup- 
plied all the hatchery trout and closed 
off the area for the experiment, came in 
for special mention. 

Under Dr. Needham’s guidance we 
proceeded to inspect the rest of the 
project, which now has been in operation 
five years. Five control sections, with a 
total length of 4,200 feet, have been de- 
veloped from old meanders of the creek. 
Each of these is divided by dams into 
lengths of from 100 to 400 feet. Wire- 
cloth screens prevent fish from entering 
or leaving any given section. Flash- 
boards fit into the flumes below the 
screens to regulate the water levels and 
to aid in keeping the screens free from 
débris. Thus each section is independent 
of the others. 

In order to distinguish the wild from 
the planted trout, all hatchery fish were 
marked by snipping off one or more of 
the lower fins. 

The plant itself shows careful plan 
ning and efficient use of its modest 
budget. The staff members occupy two 
neat white-and-green cabins; there also 
is a small but well-equipped laboratory 
and a garage. In the latter building an 
experimental hatchery will be housed 
after the war. Work has been curtailed 
for the duration, but postwar plans in 
clude expansion of the project in keep 
ing with the potential importance of the 
findings 

Stream-improvement studies are a ma 
jor phase of operations, since anything 
which improves the well-being of the 
trout eventually will improve fishing. D1 
Needham pointed out that streams must 
be well balanced in their physical chaz 
acteristics, with rifles in which the trout 
can feed, and pools in which they can 
hide. 

Nature, my companions and I were in 
formed, does not always provide the 
most effective environment. Hence, the 
scientists at Convict Creek have pro 
vided artificial shelter such as fallen 
trees, log dams, and willows at the 
stream’s edge for concealment of the 
fish from their enemies. 

We also learned that the Convict Creek 
station is one of two such projects in the 
United States. The other is operated at 
Lewiston, Mich., by the Michigan Depart 
ment of Conservation. Though developed 
later, it parallels closely the work of the 
California experiment. 

I'd been thinking over what I'd heard 
“So far, what would you consider you 
most important findings?” I asked. 

“The high death rate of trout, wher: 
winters are long and severe, in a mou! 
tain stream like Convict Creek,” D1 
Needham answered promptly. “The di 
covery of this cold-weather death rat 
will affect fish-management policies 
postwar days. 

“Over the five-year period, nature p1 
duced an average of about 3,000 finge 
lings yearly for every mile of stream. S} 
produced 5,000 young a mile in the be 
year, and dropped to as low as 1,700 in tl 
worst year. This wide fluctuation, we t 
lieve, is due to variation of wintertim 
conditions affecting survival.” 

“Did the trout freeze to death?” aske 
the major. 

“We think not,” replied the scientis 
“We believe they were smothered—caug! 
under deep snowdrifts that frequent 
break off into the water” 
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“How many were killed in an average 
winter?” 

“Strangely enough,” answered the bi- 
ologist, “fish up to four inches long de-! 
creased on an average of only 42 percent | 
in the winter; while larger ones de- 
creased 80 percent!” 

Now the major came in with another 
question: “If so many trout are going to 
die in the winter anyway, why close any 
trout streams during the open season?” 

“You may have something there,” Dr. 
Needham conceded. “Unless we can find 
some way to reduce the winter kill— 
which of course we hope to do—we might 
as well let anglers catch all the trout they 
can in the summer and fall.” 

“What’s more,” the scientist went on, 
“there might be an argument in favor of 
abolishing size limits in regions where 
winters are unusually severe. In the Cali- | 
fornia sierras, for example, it would seem 
that the present no-size limit for all trout 
except goldens (which have a five-inch 
limit) is satisfactory. There is still a con- 
troversy over legal-size trout, with some 
California sportsmen contending a six- 
inch limit would be better.” 

“How about the number of fish 
caught?” I queried. “You must be able to 
make a pretty good guess if you sample 
the open stream before the season starts 
and again in the fall.” 

“Fishermen did all right,” was the re- 
ply. “In April, in areas open to fishing, 
the number of trout six inches long aver- 
aged 77 a mile; at the end of August we 
found only 43 such fish a mile. That’s| 
catching about 44 percent of them. We} 
figure most of the summer mortality of 
trout is due to fishing.” 

Here the captain broke in: “Doesn't the 
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More shaves; 

better shaves 
from every blade 

Allegro -that’s the name of this clever 


device from Switzerland—and it will give you 
a brand new idea of shaving comfort. For 
Allegro will put a perfect, professional cut- 
ting edge on a double-edge blade in 30 sec- 
onds. First it bones on a regular honing 
stone; then it strops. Just snap the blade in 
place and stroke back and forth. 

Strongly buile for years of service. $6.50 
at leading cutlery stores. If not available lo- 
cally, we send postpaid on receipt of $6.50. 


Graef & Schmidt, Inc., Dept. 36, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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“Rods” of Peace and War are decidedly 
different. Our Soldiers need the rods of war 
in all their varieties, pistols to cannons. We 
are helping to furnish the ammunition that these rods 
need to bring in the prize catch of the war—VICTORY. 


The rods of peace are different. For more than a half century 

a majority of sportsmen have enjoyed the results from their 
Montagues. These faithful friends were made from the choicest 
bamboo. Each section of every rod skillfully tempered, matched and 
assembled by craftsmen with lifetime experience in Bamboo. No wonder 
these rods have been able to give so much satisfaction over the years. 





With the approach of peace, we want you to know that we are ready. We 
have the plans—we have the facilities—we have the craftsmen. As soon 
as conditions permit and materials are released for civilian manufacture— 
we promise you the finest “Rods” you have ever seen or used. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
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You may argue that a lure as downright crazy 

ooking as the Flatfish couldn’t deceive even a 

fish that is subnormal mental] But a such 

irguments will go for naught. once y get up 

nerve enough to put the outlandish thing ¢ our 

eader When you see its |} itif fishlike ac 

tior you'll understand hy it give r ntelli 

gent fish the itch to clamp down or t. mangle 

t, mop it p Exclusive offset hoc ‘ Lures 

in 21 colors Underwater, surface and trollin; 

models, $1.10 each. Musky, $1.25. Flyrod siz Flyrod Medel 
Oe Write for FREE Color Catalog including Two fly-rod sizes, 


4,000 word treatise on plug fishing 12 or 1/16 oz. 


bee ; : for cast troll- 
iselin Tackle Co., 6342 Pulford, Detro*t 7, Mich. “inv osc cach. 

















This beautifully printed 48-page 
book shows all 36 prize winners in 
our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest. 
It’s a book that every angler and 
outdoorsman will want. Packed 
with appealing pictures, p/us full- 
color pages of your favorite “Qual- 
ity — No, we're not yet 
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YOU'LL WANT THIS 


Eight of the choicest, most appealing 
—_ winning pictures, shown in the 
»00k above, are available in this port- 
folio. Each print is 11 x 15 inches over- 
all, lichographed in duotone on superb 





making tackle—except on gov- 
ernment order—but you can plan, 
can’t you? So, send for this book, 
enjoy the fine photography and 
start your peacetime planning. 
A post card will do, or use the 
coupon. Just say “Send Fishing 
Photo Book.” It’s Free! 


GREAT PORTFOLIO! 


——_ paper, and designed especially for 
raming. Perfect for decoration of den, 
office, clubhouse or cottage. An ideal 
sportsman’s gift, too. All eight prints 
in this special portfolio, for only $1.00. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY, 300 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 
BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
300 High Street, South Bend 23, Indiana 
C) Send Free “‘Fishing Photo’? Book 


Oo Enclosed is $1.00 for the Prize Photo Port- 
folio of eight 11” x 1 orints. 
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movement of trout into and out of the 
closed part of the stream throw your fig- 
ures off?” 

“That’s an interesting question,” Dr. 
Needham said, “but by using two-way 
fish traps we found that the incoming and 
outgoing trout virtually cancel out. This 
study, of course, does not pertain to the 
individual sections of the controlled 
stream you saw a while ago. Those really 
are closed stretches within a closed 
stretch and are screened.” 

By this time we were seated in Dr. 
Needham’s office. He produced a sheaf of 
papers from a drawer of his desk. Select- 
ing a sheet, he said: “Here are some data 
on the comparative numbers and weight 
of the trout in the open and in the closed 
sections of the creek. The area open to 
fishing averaged 3,818 trout, or 83 pounds, 
a mile. The section closed to fishing aver- 
aged 5,438 trout, or 360 pounds a mile.” 

“Does that mean you recommend 
shorter open seasons, or maybe closing 
parts of all streams during the open 
season?” inquired the major. 

“No—because when such sections are 
finally opened to fishing, the only anglers 
to benefit are those who get there first. 
Experience shows that the population 
level of reopened areas is reduced quick- 
ly to a point even below that of adjacent 
areas that have been open continuously.” 

“In other words,” the captain mused, 
“when you reopen a stream it gets such 
a heavy play that it becomes worse than 
before it was fenced off. But can’t the 
open areas of a stream be stocked heavily 
enough to make the fishing as good as 
you say it is when a forbidden area is 
first opened to fishermen?” 

“Theoretically, yes, but practically, no,” 
declared the biologist. “We'd have to 
plant 277 pounds of trout a mile to make 
up the difference, according to the com- 
parative figures I cited a moment ago. 
This would constitute a greater rate of 
restocking than any now used in this 
country—in fact, it would take more than 
$1,300 to restock a ten-mile stretch of 
stream.” 

“Let me ask one,” I said. “You’ve 
shown that trout streams shouldn’t be 
closed indiscriminately. What I want to 
know is, should they ever be closed dur- 
ing open season?” 

Dr. Needham smiled and thought it 
over, then he said, “It isn’t scientific to 
generalize too much, so I'll put it this 
way: Maintenance of adequate spawning 
reserves is a basic principle of conserva- 
tion. But our study here shows pretty 
definitely that in streams with good es- 
cape shelters, enough female trout usual- 
ly survive to spawn each season so that 
the population is maintained. 

“For example, here in Convict Creek as 
few as thirty females could produce the 
largest number of young to a mile we've 
counted in any one year. And from our 
sampling operations, we know that more 
than thirty females a mile do survive 
each year. 

“So I should say that high, cold, moun- 
tain streams, possessing abundant spawn- 
ing grounds, usually need not be closed 
just to keep spawning reserves at a suffi 
ciently high level to augment restocking 
operations. Closures could be justified 
only for some other purpose. ... Any 
more questions?” 

“Yes—one,” grinned the chap with the 
gold oak leaves on his collar. “How long 
will it take us to reach the next open 
section upstream? After helping to take 
the census I think I know just where 
those trout hide out!” 

“Good luck,” laughed Dr. Needham. 
“Don’t forget to leave a few for seed!” 
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GATE tiptops on 
rods are fine, but 
have one fault—they 
crack easily. And if the 
crack isn’t attended to 
it may soon ruin a perfectly good fly 
line. Steel tiptops become grooved, and 
then are similarly destructive. The thing 
to do is to carry along extra tiptops 
when you go on a fishing trip; take along 
a stick of ferrule cement too—to use 
in putting on a new tiptop. Should you 
forget the cement, a bit of heated chew- 
ing gum will serve nicely. Or, at a pinch, 
some spruce gum will do the trick. 





Double-gut leaders are becoming obso- 
lete, which is as it should be. If extra 
strength is needed, use leaders or leader 
materials of sufficiently large calibra- 
tion. Single-gut leaders are _ strong 
enough, and are less visible to the fish. 

When the ground is dry and worms 
are hard to get, a mixture of mustard 
and water does pretty well in bringing 
them to the surface. Use about 4 tsp. 
powdered mustard to 1 gal. of water. If, 
under normal conditions, there are many 
night crawlers in the ground, and you 
know just where they are, first wet the 
earth with a hose, after which pour on 
your mustard solution. If you’re not sure 
where the worms are, look for their holes 
in the ground. Wash off the worms in 
plain water, then put them in damp 
moss for safe-keeping. 








When a fish you’ve hooked takes ref- | 
uge in the weeds, you often can bring | 


it clear by taking hold of the line and 
pulling gently. As soon as the fish comes 


free, the strain should again be put on | 


the rod. Otherwise a sudden plunge of 
the hooked fish, exerted against the solid 
resistance of your hand, may break line 
or leader. 

Whether to wade upstream or down, 
or to wade at all, depends entirely on 
the stream. If the water is very fast 
ind rough, upstream wading is difficult, 
but downstream wading may not be too 
bad. Fishing the dry fly, for the most 
part, is done by fishing up and across 
stream. On the other hand, wet-fly-fish- 
ing practice, as a usual thing, consists of 
fishing across and downstream. If the 
tream is of medium size and not too 
fast, upstream wading is perhaps best 
nost of the time; but in any stream 
vhere the current makes a smooth glide, 
d recommend staying out of the water 
ntirely—especially if the water is clear. 


on’t forget that fish can see a long 


listance under water. 
a 
If you feel a strike when fishing a 
unken fly, the fish has the fly in its 
10uth as deep as it ever will be; there- 
ore you cannot strike too quickly. Of 
lurse, you can strike too hard and thus 
se what you've gained by a fast strike, 
d that is one reason why soft-action 
ds are best for wet flies—with them 
ou can strike fast without putting on 
oO much pressure.—R. B. 
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Dependability! 


It may take a canoe to get you in to where 
you want to go fishing or hunting, but it is 
almost a certainty that you use your car to 
get you to your ‘jumping-off place.” 


That’s why most sportsmen exercise their 
characteristic discrimination in equipment 
for their cars—why Champion Spark Plugs 
because of their dependability are prime 
favorites with sportsmen as they are with 
the majority of motorists everywhere. 


And now Champion Spark Plugs insure an 
extra measure of dependability —better per- 
formance, efficiency and economy—in every 
engine, because they have incorporated into 
them all basic materials, and precision engi- 
neering that have made Champion Ceramic 
Aircraft Spark Plugs the outstanding spark 
plugs for our most powerful combat planes 
and bombers. For championship perform- 
ance, demand Champion Spark Plugs. 


DEPENDABLE 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS \¥%-.. 


BUY BONDS 


TOLEDO 1, OF!9N 
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Bring up the big A 
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E.v.H. POPPING BASS BUGS 





65c each 


Assortment of 6, $3.75 


A full-bodied bug with popping face, 
that gets results! Proportioned to make 
a big disturbance on the water. In six 
color combinations. 


Send check or money order 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 


At the Sign of the GOLDEN TARPON 
113 South 16th St., Philadelphia 2,Pa. 
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PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNA. 
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vastly increased number of post- 
war sportsmen will make upon its in- 
land fishing resources. In line with 
OvutTpoor Lire’s nation-wide campaign for 
expanded conservation measures to cope 
with the unprecedented crisis all wild- 
life faces in the greatest angling and 
hunting invasion in history, the Pine 
Tree state will build six huge new com- 
bination fish-hatching and rearing units, 
to double its present production of brook 
trout and landlocked salmon. 
More than $500,000 will be invested in 
this ambitious project. Each of the six 
units will have a capacity of 1,000,000 








Even if the pressure of war work is too 
great, and you can’t go fishing— 


| BUY A LICENSE! 


| just as usual. It will be your badge of 
sportsmanship, and will show that you 
|are doing your part in the vital work 


| of conservation. 





| adult fish a year. Their total output will 
equal, if not exceed, the combined pro- 
duction of the present 14 hatcheries and 
19 rearing stations. Surveying and clear- 
ing of land and other preliminaries are 
being rushed to completion so that ac- 
tual construction may. begin as soon as 
the materials become available. 

In proposing the new units, Commis- 
sioner George J. Stobie, of the state’s 
Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, also obtained the cooperation of 
the Maine legislature in financing them. 
The department already had on hand or 
in prospect more than half the required 
funds. Commissioner Stobie appeared 
before a special session of the legisla- 
ture, explained the vital need for stepped- 
up game-fish production, and his re- 
quest for an appropriation was granted 
immediately. The project, therefore, now 
is completely financed. 

The new hatching and rearing plants 
will have many unusual features of con- 


Maine Plans for 


AINE is taking big steps to meet 
the tremendous demand which the 





Postwar Fishing 


struction and operation. 


Each one will 
be entirely self-sufficient, even to the 
manufacture of power for its lights and 
machinery. Each will have a freezer 
capable of holding 100 tons of fish food, 
so that such food may be purchased 
when prices are most advantageous, then 
stored until needed. 

Also, each plant will have a hatchery 
capable of producing in excess of 1,000,- 
000 eggs; a series of nursery pools; and 
more than a mile of rearing streams. 
Under this arrangement, the game-fish 
output of each unit will take on some- 
thing of the aspect of an industrial 
assembly line, with the eggs going in 
at one end, and adult fish coming out 
at the other—ready and able to provide 
rich sport for the angler. 

Two phases of the project as a whole 
are set forth as particularly advanta- 
geous and desirable. First, the six units 


are to be distributed throughout the 
state. This will eliminate unduly long 


hauls and enable the various units to 
operate more economically and efficient- 
ly. 

Second, emphasis will be placed on 
planting adult fish instead of fry. Stock- 
ing streams and lakes with the latter 
is regarded as only 10 per cent efficient, 
since experts declare that under ordinary 
conditions at least 90 percent of trout 
and salmon, released in the fry stage, fall 
victims to predator fish and other haz- 
ards. While it does cost considerably 
more to raise fish to the adult stage, 
Maine’s conservationists consider this 
method of stocking to be vastly superior 
in the long run. 

Maine looks upon its new project as 
an essential means of protecting the 
state’s recreation business, which is 
valued at more than $100,000,000 a year. 
It expects the annual output of 12,000,000 
game fish by hatcheries to be doubled 
by natural propagation. 

OvuTpoor Lire’s country-wide conserva- 
tion drive stresses an estimated 50 per- 
cent increase in the number of sports- 
men after the war—on which basis, 
Maine will have 144,000 anglers. Accord- 
ing to the foregoing figures, the stepped- 
up conservation program will mean 166 
new game fish annually for each fisher- 
man who plies a rod! 


Tapered-spool Line Dryer 


ECAUSE of the 
difficulty of strip- 
ping a line off a 
dryer that has a 
straight spool, I de- 
signed and made 
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line dryer. It has or aia = 





been in usenowfor WwW oT 





several years and : 7 
has served so well 
I have not seen fitto 
make any changes. 
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dowels that form 
the spool are drilled 
with \-in. holes to 
accommodate re- 
movable wooden 
pegs. These pegs keep the line from 
spreading, and permit several lines to 
be dried at the same time. 

This dryer will be found to be most 
useful at the end of the fishing season— 
when lines are made ready for storing. 

| At this time several lines can be spooled 





between the pegs and tied into coils 
with strips of soft cloth. The pegs are 
then removed and the coils stripped off 
the spool. In spring, when a line is to 
go back in service, it can be slipped or: 
the tapered spool and wound back or 
the reel.—G. M. Haynes. 
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Chips are down for world peace! 











186 THE STRUGGLE for peace is long, 189 THE HAGUE Conference, in 191 THE PALACE at Versailles where 


stakes are high. In Geneva, Swit- Holland, included 26 nations. illied nations made an effort to 


zerland, shown above, the International A World Court was created, rules fot prevent a second World War through the 
League for Peace and Freedom was found- international behavior were drawn up, League of Nations. Again there was no 
ed 78 years ago. At this time Corby’s but there was no force behind them. force to help preserve peace. Aggressors 
Whiskey had been well known in Canada Hague “Peace. Palace” above was built planned a new war. This was in Corby’s 
for nine years. in Corby’s 45th year of Canadian fame. Glst year as a respected Canadian name. 


194 THE CHIPS are down; the Big 

Three at Teheran and Yalta, the 
United Nations at San Francisco, have 
the powel for a shi wai I m peace \ ic- 
tories are piling up and tu may have 
opportunities to toast success with Corby’s, 
the heht, sociable blend. Watch for the 
whiskey with the grand old Canadian 


name in your bar « r store. 


aac 


PRODUCED IN JU. S. A. under the d f supervision of r experl Canadian blender. 
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New Chris-Craft 22-ft. Cust 


What is it? A new Chris-Craft 22-ft. How much will it cost? Our fam 
senger Sportsman for a wide range of boating duction economies will bring 
activities. Options of 95, 130, 5 t portsman as well as_ pric 
engines with speeds up to 30, 37 m.p hris-Craft models 


When will it be ready? Deliveries aoe ee 

and other new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Urility What to do? Place an order 
Boats, Cruisers and Motor Yachts will begin Chris-Craft with the Chris-Craft 
shortly after wartime restrictions are relaxed. community, today! Remember 


All will be of traditional Chris-Craft quality. on wal 
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Holland, Mich. 
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Hot Bass! 


(Continued from page 17) 


on my way through the old orchard gate. 

Usually, when you start out on a fish- 
ing trip at that time of morning, there 
is dew on the grass and maybe the smell 
of clover in the air, and everything feels 
cool and sweet and fresh. But not this 
time. The dying night was like some- 
thing off the top of a grill. It seemed a 
poor morning for bass fishing. I wasn’t 
sure Ferl’s grudge fight would come off. 

He and Tommy were waiting for me 
on the pier. Their gear was ready in the 
boat. Ferl insisted on taking first trick 
at the oars. 

He rowed out into the lake, locating 
the edge of the rushes and weed beds 
by starlight, and we started casting. I 
was using a white plug, Ferl a dark one, 
and Tommy a yellow surface popper. It 
didn’t seem to make any difference. 
None of them got a nod. Now and then 
one of us threw a backlash or snarled 
a line in the dark, or overcast and laid 
the bait in the lilies and had to yank 
it out by force. Save for those minor in- 
terruptions we worked slowly along, 
casting monotonously, not saying much, 
listening to the soft whirring of the reel 
spools, the plop of a plug striking water. 
It should have been cool out there on the 
lake just before dawn, but it wasn’t. 

We fished all along the east side of 
the lake, in front of the cottages. None 
of them showed a light. It was too early 
for anybody to be up and stirring. Ferl 
rowed us down into the little cove where 
I took my biggest pike when I was a 
kid. We pounded the cove down one side 
and back the other without raising a 
fish. 

By the time we drew opposite the 
little inlet at the west end of the lake 
[ grew discouraged. “Looks like some- 
body put the Indian sign on us, Ferl,” I 
remarked. 

Ferl rested on the oars, laid his plug 
up at the very edge of a lily bed. “Sure 
does,” he agreed. “But we'll keep at it. 
This is a grudge fight,’ he reminded me. 

I took his place at the oars then and 
laid my rod aside. “You and Tommy do 
the fishing for a while,” I said. “If you 
prove there’s anything in the lake to 
eatch I'll go back to casting.” 

We covered the lake and came back 
to Ferl’s dock without seeing any evi- 
dence of fish. A band of sky in the east 
was turning pale gray now and we could 
hear young roosters crowing up at dad’s 
barn. 

We started our second round of the 
ike with Tommy rowing. The fishing 
was easier now. There was enough light 
to show up the rushes and weed tops, 
enough for untangling a_ backlash. 
Tommy poked along while Ferl and I 

ymbed the likely spots painstakingly, 

ut it did not good 

“T can’t understand it,’ Ferl said at 

st. “This is the first time this summer 
ve’ve gone all around the lake without 

etting a few strikes.” 

‘Indian sign,” I told him again. “Lady 
uck heard about your grudge fight and 
ded with the bass.” 
Opposite the inlet Ferl took the oars 
om Tommy. The streak of gray in the 
st was gone now, replaced by a belt 
flaming rose. The whole sky was 
ight, pale steel-blue overhead, soft 
ic-gray in the west. 

‘It’s going to be another blazing day,” 

remarked 

‘Too hot for fishing,” Ferl agreed with 
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mum pleasure from your surf casting will be 
enthusiastic over 


It is practically made to your specifications: constructed 


elasticity and flexibility for expert surf and tournament 
casting. Its firm, hard twist and super-smooth finish 
makes it stand up under really hard usage. 


A Limited Amount of this Line is currently available, but do not forget, as yet- 


Over 99% of our production is going 
to our armed services as parachute 
cords, or in emergency and recrea- 
tional fishing tackle kits. 


Ack Your Dealer or send for Free Catalog 


u who want the greatest thrill and maxi- 


HALL’S Cekchated 
SPECIAL Surf Line 


he finest grade of pure Irish Linen. It has the special 


HALL of FAME 
Lines pore at War! 








HALL Line CORPORATION, 








Park Ave., Highland. Mills, N. Y. 











Hexi-Super-Cane 
bait casting rods 
are famous for 
their action. 


Available 
after 


, s ,*? ’ 
Sievers just “goin’ fishin’’”? If you haven't, 


you’ve been missing something! 


Fishing is the favorite sport of millions 
and to millions of fishermen the name 
H-I has always meant tops in fishing 
tackle. 
-++ There will be very little H-I fishing 
tackle this season. Essential materials 
are scarce and H-I continues to be up 
to its wader tops in victory production.,. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Peacetime manufacturers of the largest ling 
of fishing tackle in the world. 




















Protect Your Leather Against Drying Out 


LET NEATSOPE CLEAN, SOFTEN AND 
PRESERVE LEATHER EQUIPMENT a 





‘ 
| Use Neatsope on your boots, luggage, saddles, cases, leggings, holsters, 

moccasins, belts and upholstery. Nothing else quite like it! Works quickly, 
| easily. Protects against dryness. Softens hard leather. Prevents stiffness 
| from wet leather. No grease or odor. Will not rot stitching. 25c and $1. 
t 





MILEATHER DRES y 
If your dealer does not have Deisans meen 
! PRESERVE i 


Am. 


Neatsope send 25c in stamps 
for 4 oz. size to 





NORTH AMERICAN 
DYE CORPORATION 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











resignation. “When we get back to the 
dock we'll knock off for breakfast. Faith 
will have coff——” 

That was as far as he got. For a kid of 
thirteen, Tommy is a gocd hand with a 
rod. He was making easy casts, laying 
his bait in the very shadow of the lilies, 
bringing it back slow and lifelike—when 
there was a swirl in the water, a shadowy 
shape lanced up to take the plug, and 
Tommy was tussling with a good fish. 

The bass put up an honest fight but 
Tommy handled him like a veteran, 
making him fight the rod every foot of 
the way, giving a little line once or twice 
when the fish went into a tantrum. Five 
or six minutes after the strike Tommy 
led him within reach of the net. He was 
a fair largemouth for that lake, a foot 
long and heavy-set. The kid’s eyes were 
shining and he grinned at his dad. 

Ferl grinned back at him. “You did all 
right, son,” he said quietly. “What’s 
more, you broke the ice for us. We'll 
catch some fish now!” 

Ten minutes later, off the end of a little 
reedy point, I picked up a bass that was 
almost a dead ringer for Tommy’s. Fer] 
let the boat drift and he and the boy 
cleared their lines out of the water while 
I had as much fun as I could extract 
from a bass twelve inches long. When 
he was netted I insisted on going back 
to the oars to give Ferl his chance. 

Four boat lengths farther on Tommy 
snagged the third fish, a little smaller 
than our first two. 

There was a lull then while we 
pounded the south shore of the lake. At 
the east end a channel comes through 
from Little School-lot, emptying into a 
small, lily-bordered cove. In the throat 
of the cove, on a long cast, Tommy 
raised a bass. Watching over my shoul- 
der as I rowed, I saw the plug literally 
knocked out of sight. Tommy brought 
his rod sharply up to set the hooks, and 
100 feet ahead of the boat the lake ex- 
ploded as if a time bomb had gone off. 

The fish was like a wild bronc on the 
end of a rope. He boiled to the top and 
kicked a crater in the water. He didn’t 
try any fancy stuff, like putting a foot 
or two of daylight between him and 
the lake, but he stood on his tail and 
executed three corkscrew twists that 
should have thrown Tommy’s plug half- 
way across Big School-lot, but didn’t. 

There was a lot more of that bass 
than I had expected. He was as hard as 
nails and as fast as lightning. He ended 
his surface flurry with a barrel roll and 
went down, and in the stern of the boat 
I heard Ferl say softly, “Gosh all hem- 
lock, what a fish!” 

Tommy's reel was whining now a 
the bass took line away from him, charg 
ing headlong back toward the thicket 
of lily stems where he had busted out 
after the plug a minute before. The kid 
was snubbing him as hard as he dared 
the rod was bent like an oxbow, and 
began easing the boat away from thé 
cove into deeper water 

“Hold him, son!” Ferl urged. “Kee} 
him out of the weeds! In a minute we 
have you out where you'll have mor 
room to work.” 

Tommy didn’t try to answer. He gri 
ted his teeth and held the rod up ar 
fought the bucking, headlong rushes « 
the fish for all he was worth. And 
last the strain of the rod told. Almost t 
the lilies the bass turned and came t 
the top to fight the next round. Whe 
it was over, Tommy had won back thr: 
or four yards of line and I had the bc 
out of weed-bed range. 

I don’t know how long the fish foug! 
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likely ten or twelve minutes. That’s a 
long time for a bigmouth. Neither Ferl 
nor I believed the boy would land him, 
but we didn’t say so. Then he brought 
the bass up within a couple of rod 
lengths of the boat, and it began to look 
as if Tommy would win after all. 

Upon seeing the boat the fish put on 
another show, going deep and surging 
straight at us, but Tommy put his rod 
down and kept his line free while I spun 
the boat around and cleared him. When 
the bass came rolling to the top that 
time the fight was out of him. Ferl was 
ready with the net—and a second later 
Tommy was down on his knees in the 
bottom of the boat, wrestling happily 
with four pounds of black bass. 

“It ought to be my turn,” Ferl said 
with a grin. “If I’m gonna fight any 
grudge fight this morning I better get 
it under way.” 

Halfway to the dock I had a strike and 
missed. A little farther along Tommy 
hooked another bass, a fair-size fish, but 
it threw the plug. Still nothing came 
Ferl’s way. 

“Guess they’ve got it in for me,” he 
admitted at last 

We went on past the dock without 
any mention of breakfast, and ham- 
mered the edge of the rushes all the 
way down to the little cove at the north 
end of the lake. I coaxed one more bass 
out of the lilies, but he struck short and 
all I saw of him was a swirl in the 
water behind the plug to tell me he had 
looked it over. 

The sun finally lifted its red rim over 
the eastern hills as we quit the cove 
A small morning wind came up, riffling 
the surface of the lake, and I knew the 
bass would quit rising now. We'd worked 
another 100 yards of shore when Ferl 
looked at me and shook his head. “No 
dice,” he said. “Let’s go to breakfast.” 

I turned the boat and headed across 
the lake. Ferl lifted the string of bass 
out of the water and held them up. 
“Well,” he said philosophically, “I guess 
you two showed ’em a few things any- 
way.” 

Upon hitting the rushes fifty yards 
from the pier, I swung the boat side- 
wise and let it lose headway, drifting 
slowly in toward shoal water to give 
Ferl and Tommy a chance for three or 
four last casts. 

Ferl flipped his bait into the margin 
of the reeds in a lazy curving arc. It 
plopped down and he let it lie briefly, 
twitched it a couple of times, brought 
it along with three or four turns of the 
reel handle, let it wobble to the top 
igain. I was watching the lifelike, crawl- 
ng antics of the plug, admiring the way 
he handled it, when I saw a dark shape 
take form in the water a dozen feet 
iown, rising from the green depths at 
the drop-off. 

The bass wasn’t hurrying. He had that 
rippled minnow dead to rights and he 
‘new it. He seemed to float up, lazy and 
confident, and I opened my mouth to 
ell a warning at Ferl. Then, within a 
vard of the bait, the fish went into sud- 
len, violent action. He covered that last 

ird in a rush, like a shadowy, under- 
vater lion pouncing to kill, and it was 

0 late to shout. 

The bass smashed into the plug as if 
e hadn’t seen food in a week. He 

nocked the reel handle out of Ferl’s 

ind and for an instant he had slack 
ne and every chance in'the world to get 
way. But at that point, he didn’t want 
get away. He gobbled the bait and 
tarted home with it—and Ferl grabbed 
the reel and whipped his rod up. He 
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Hi ya, Honey—where ya been? I'm just awful Nat > 
glad to see you again, Been a long time since 
you and I have had a tussle. Don't expect you 
enjoy our meeting as much as I do, but I've 
been waiting for a chance to see you all Winter: 
and boy, was it along one! Bet you were read) 
for Spring too. 






Take it easy now, Honey, don't try to shak 
that plug. It’s a P & K Mouse, so lifelike that 
it even fooled a wise ol’ Bass like you. But 
don't you feel too bad, it fools a lot of ‘em, and 
catches ‘em too! 


I know you aren't caught yet—there’s many a 
slip between a strike and the skillet—and 
you've probably given plenty of other fisher 
men the slip. But this is my lucky day—Sur 
shining bright—wind blowing just right—and 
on my first cast you come streaking up fron 
that snag where you've been hiding—and 
BLAM!! 


Must have been pretty careless to hit my mous: 
like that, without snooping around a littl 

must have looked like the real McCoy to you 
eh Honey? Not getting tired already, are you 


K 4a44 


/ 


My wrist isn’t any too fresh either. Just a littl [ry talking to fish like this. It'll relieve 
more, now Honey, and you can take a long the strain of wondering whether you'll get 
long rest. Now I've got you, and what a Beauty him, or whether he'll get away—you'll get 
you are, I'll certainly try this spot again, and more rest and relaxation that way 


I'll use a P & K Mouse again 


e a, be 
a 


; 
1 
3 


Yes, the P & K Mouse gets bass 
other lures fail. Keep on using t s 
and you'll eventually land one. So lifelik 
so realistic—and the choicest morsel a bas 
ever tied into. A wholly weedless surface lure 
with cups on sides making ripples like > 
swimming mouse. Best used in early morning 
or early evening. Cast to weed beds, 
pads, or rushes. Let lie a few seconds before 
slow retrieve. Using a P & K Mouse means 
fish in the skillet. Bait rod size, 5— oz., 75« 
Fly rod, 1/16 oz., 40c. If you can’t get this at 
your favorite store, try again 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
3438 ARCHER AVE. CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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“Bottom of Pond Blew Up and Grabbed 





















H. L. “June” Moss 
(U. S. Navy) 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





SEA-DIVE MASK 


— for underwater swim- 
ming or spearfishing. Pro- 
vides clear vision; pro- 
tects eyes, nose. . $2.75 








SEE YOUR DEALER. ff he con't supply you — order direct. 


Send for “* aS coklet on 
endepwaies swimming 


and spearfishing. 


JITTERBUG!”’ 


for the day. 


FRED ARBOGAST + 








4 
SWIM-FINS 


- give up to 40% 
speed. For pool, 
ocean. For underwater 
spearfishing. Order by shoe 
size. Pair ..... $9.45 


greater 
lake or 
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SEA-NET MFG. CO., INC 


4 1428 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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“We were on a mill pond in Virginia. It was dusk 
and the water was as smooth as a mirror. Out goes 
a fair cast and ‘ 


"Mr. Jitterbug” goes to work. My 


Has all the latest 
Jitterbug surface bait, also my famous family of Ha- 
waiian Wigglers. 


426 North St., 





caught the fish flat-footed, stealing line, 
and rammed the hooks into solid bone. 

The quarters were too close for com- 
fort with a big fish. The bass had struck 
less than thirty feet from the boat and 
the weeds were just beyond him. He 
didn’t waste any time fooling around 
at the top. He bored down for the green 
thickets and it was touch and go wheth- 
er he’d make it. But Ferl played rough, 
knowing the jig would be up if the fish 
got into the weeds. He turned him and 
brought him back, and by the time Mr. 
Bass got squared away and ready to try 
for the bottom again, I had the boat out 
where he didn’t have a chance. 

It was a great scrap, about as good 
as I’ve ever seen a largemouth put up, 
but the hooks were in to stay and there 
could be only one outcome. I did the 
honors with the net and when we added 
Ferl'’s fish to the stringer there wasn't 
an inch of difference between it and 
Tommy's. 

“That,” Ferl said with deep satisfac- 
tion, “is a pair of aces!” 

“Five bass in less than an hour, two 
of ‘em four pounds or better,” I mar- 
veled when we were tying the boat up 
at the dock. “I didn’t suppose Big 
School-lot had that kind of fishing any 
more.” 

“This was a grudge fight, remember,” 
Ferl declared. “You just have to keep 
after ‘em till they take the dare.” 

He picked up the string of bass, 
sniffed the smell of coffee that was drift- 
ing down from the cottage, and squinted 
one eye into the slow-climbing sun. 
“Weather was against us too,” he chuck- 
led. “It’s gonna be 100 in the shade be- 
fore night!” 
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Write For New Catalog 


buddy was skeptical, as the bass seemed to have quit 


Here’s what happened—the bottom of the pond blew 
up and grabbed that Jitterbug. Fred, that bass cleared 
the water three times before tiring out. Well, my 
buddy asked me for an extra Jitterbug. The result 
was good as you can see by the enclosed picture. 
These nine bass weighed 21 Ibs., 5 oz.”—H. J. “June” 
Moss, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Set Contains: Complete Instruc- | 


tion Book with full color print “The § 
Cutty Hunk Fisherma "x te Oak f 
: Board, inset sharpening stone, an 
paling hook. 
You Ilsave ration points and more 
than the cost of set on food bills. 
Don’t waste your 















catch. Set complete 
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TALL 


— but 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig- 
inality; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
ond thinks others will too 


NE NIGHT some of the boys were 
OC staging a gab fest down at O’Reil- 
ly’s general store when Joe 
Daniels blew in, just back from a two- 
week trip at Fish Lake, Utah. 
“You fellows should have been with 
me,” he exclaimed. “Second day out I 
hooked into the dog-gone biggest rain- 
bow that anybody ever seen—a _ sock- 
dolager that give me a battle for near 
two hours. I tell you my arms still ache 
from his rushes and leaps, but believe 
me he was worth it. That trout was 39 
in. long, and he tipped the scales at ex- 
actly 52% Ilb.!” 

Young Bill Mann, who'd been sitting 
quiet all evening, got to his feet and 
started for the door. Then he turned 
and said, “Fellows, I believe every word 
Joe’s said about his trout. I’ve fished 
that lake myself, and made some mighty 
unusual catches. I mind the time I was 
casting there at night; darker’n the in- 
side of your hat it was, and the rainbows 
weren’t biting at all. Then, suddenly I 
hooked into something heavy, jerked up 
my rod tip, reeled in easy like, and 
there on the end of my line was a lan- 
tern—and the durn thing was still lit!” 

“That ain’t the truth, Bill Mann, an’ 
you know it,” Joe protested. “You're 
just trying to make fun oO’ me.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do, Joe,” 
Bill replied. “I'll make you a fair-and- 
square proposition—you cut 50 Ib. and | 
about 20 in. off of that rainbow of yours, 
and I'll blow out my lantern!”—V. W. 
Crandall, 





out a yelp. 


You big—” 


He pointed to the river. 


enormous rainbow trout jumped out of 
the water, with Tom’s line trailing from 


ever saw. Big enough to jerk anyone in 





Truthful Tom 


(Continued from page 27 


of our trap. We were pretty thoroughly 
disgusted. I felt like reaching over and 
wiping the smug grin off his face. 

We sat in silence for a bit. I was 
thinking it was about time for another | 
drink. Tom was staring out over the 
river with that contented smile. But all 
it once his eyes came back to the bottle. 

“How about my other drink now?” he 
asked. “There’s two apiece, and I need 
mine to dry me inside.” 

Bill gave him the bottle again and he 
tipped it up. A second later Morris let 
“Hey! s drinking it all!” 

“What's the idea?” I yelled, making a 
wild grab. “That’s a fine way to do! 


off with a gesture. 
“I just had to 
io it,” he said. “I figured when you saw 
hat, you’d know I'd lied to you, and I 
vouldn’t get another chance at your 
iquor.” 

We looked—and saw what he was 
ointing to. Floating out in the middle 
f the river was Tom’s old cane rod, and 
was darting around on the surface 
ike crazy. While we watched it an 


3ut Tom cut me 


ts mouth. It was the biggest trout I 


nd take his rod away from him. 
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the "Fi and Leader.’ a complete course in fly 
ving. Covers every phase. with casting in- 
truction tream and lake applications. Re- 
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Waterproof, shockproof, radium dial and 
hands, anti-magnetic, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 

— SF 121 — 15 jewels, stainless steel $39, 715 


Neo. * Y 331 — 15 jewels, stainless steel $49.50 | 


et FY 328—J7 jewels, SELF- WIND- $59.75 - 


ING, stainless "steel case 
POSTPAID FED. TAX INGL, © MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FuULEO 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “FY 


BELL WATCH COMPA 
Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, Rew York 20, W. 
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To Anglers: Some dealers have a limited supply 
of Imperial Black Water-Proof Casting Line that 
is perfectly round and double water-proofed 
(including the famous Alkali Water-Proof dress- 
ing to prevent rotting). So the wise angler 
will contact his local dealer. No catalogs 
available this year. 











THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 


EAST HAMPTON °- CONN. 





Catch More — 
| Fish with Flotz 


Keeps Fly Lines and 
Flies Afloat Longer 


Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines 
and flies from ‘“‘water logging.”’ 
Keeps your line on top of the water 
where it is least distracting. Your bait 
has more allure. You catch more fish. 
Also improves reel action. Gives 
casts greater accuracy. Preserves 
lines. And Flotz is an excellent dress- 
ing for rods. Don't go fly fishing 
without Flotz. Get a can right away! 

FREE—Valuable booklet 

“Fly Casting for Beginners."’ Ex- 

pert instruction in this exciting 

sport by an authority. Send for 

your copy. 





4 oz. can........50¢ 
BZ Oe CGRecccccccDa€ 


Sold by leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. Or 
send check or money order to 
Ivano, Incorporated, 123 E. 
21st Street, Chicago (16), Il. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 

Made by money refunded. 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 


Sold by Ivano, Inc., 123 E. 21st St., Chicago (16), Ill 





















Anglers Queries 
Changes in Coloration of Fish 


Question: Here’s a question which has puz- 
zled me a great deal, and which no one has 
ever answered to my satisfaction—so I am put- 
ting it up to you. 

A couple of years ago I was fishing a river 
which was muddy and quite high. In due 
course I caught several sunfish and rock bass, 
and all of them were practically white when I 
took them from the water. In fact, they were 
so lacking in distinguishing markings that it 
was difficult to tell the sunfish from the bass. 
Anyway, I put them on the stringer, and a bit 
later noticed that they had regained their nat- 
ural colors and markings. What astonished me 
most was that these fish had regained their 
natural appearance right in the water they had 
come from. What is your opinion, please?— 
C. F. P., North Carolina. 


Answer: The pale coloring of fish caught in 
muddy water is quite common. The change 
that occurred when your fish were put on the 
stringer was, no doubt, due to a physical reac- 
tion. It seems to be pretty well established 
that fish change color according to their emo- 
tions. I have frequently caught fish which were 
dark when taken from the water, but which 
turned light when released.—R. B. 


Stocking Artificial Ponds 


Question: Our local Lions Club has three 
artificial lakes or ponds, about 70 acres each, 
which, at high water, are connected by a small 
shallow stream. The deepest of these ponds has 
been stocked with largemouth bass and bull- 
heads; the two others have not been stocked at 
all. Can you tell us what fish to put in the 
shallower ponds (they are about 8 ft. deep), or 
should we confine our stocking operations to 
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OLD 


“2000” 
LANDS 
THIS 
14-LB. 
LARGE 
MOUTH 
PRIZE 
WINNER 


~ _ = 
i. o _—— No. 2000 
Wt. |/2 02. ~) 


Price 90¢ 





More Big Prizes go to "The Darter''! This |4-Ib. 
beauty was landed by B. O. White, Orlando, 
Fla., Dec. 18, 1944—on ‘'The Darter''—winning 
5th Prize in Field & Stream's 1944 Contest! Get 
the "Darter" and get the prize winners! 


Your dealer's supply is limited—until the war 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
126 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


(REEK GHUBBAITS @TCH MORE FISH! 
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the pond which contains the bass and bullheads? 

This stocking business is all new to us, and 
we would appreciate any information about it 
you can give us.—C. E .L., S. Dak. 


Answer: Before doing any more stocking 
you should ask the advice of your state De- 
partment of Game and Fish. The water should 
be tested, and other important factors about 
the ponds determined. 

Assuming that your ponds are suitable for 
bass, a good combination fish would be the 
bluegill. However, if panfish are not wanted, 
then by all means stock some minnows. The 
golden shiner is very good; so is the blackhead 
minnow. The latter, though, is small and weak, 
and so easily caught by the bass that frequent 
restocking may be necessary. 

Forage fish—minnows and bluegills—tend to 
prevent cannibalism among the bass. Perhaps 
even more important, they change certain forms 
of plant and animal life, which the bass won’t 
eat, into food which they will eat; thus in- 
creasing the food supply in a manner that 
nature intended.—R. B. 


Repairing Rod Tip 


Question: Will you please tell me how I can 
replace the tip of a dandy fly rod which I re- 
ceived as a gift? The original tip is broken, 
and the maker of the rod is no longer in busi- 
ness.—E. H. L., Me. 


Answer: Any rod manufacturer can make a 
joint for a rod of another make. Of course, 
Foul have to send him the rod, but this is 
usually necessary even if the joint can be ob- 
tained from the original maker. I suggest that 
you ask your sporting-goods dealer to send it 
to the company that supplies him. 

There is no government restriction on doing 
the job, provided you have the ferrule of the 
old tip joint. While there seem to be plenty of 
guides and tiptops in the tackle shops, I think 
you should try to make use of the old ones. 
—R. B. 


Wants to Alter Bass Rod 


Question: I own a 77-in. medium-stiff bass 
rod, and would like your opinion about cutting 
it in two so as to make it into a two-piece rod. 
Would I be taking a chance on spoiling the 
rod, and do you think I could do the job my- 
self? I am only 13 years old, but I’m handy 
with tools and know just where I’d cut the rod 
and attach the ferrule. 

Last year I caught my first trout, a 10-in. 
rainbow, and was I proud!—L. S., Conn. 


Answer: While it is possible to cut a rod in 
half and make it into a two-piecer, I certainly 
wouldn’t advise it. If you have a good bass 
rod, keep it just the way it is. And by all 
means, don't try to do the work yourself; only 
an expert workman of long experience could 
make a satisfactory job of it.—R. B. 


New Use for Jap ‘Chutes 


ERE’S hoping that many more Jap 

flyers are forced to hit the silk—and 
that I am able to get more sections of 
shroud from honorable parachutes! 

A friend sent me a piece of this ma- 
terial and it turned out to be the best 
silk I ever have been able to get for tying 
flies. I discovered that I could pull out 
not only the very small strands that make 
up the outside sheath of the shroud, but 
also those of the inner cord; and the 
Strength of them amazed me. 

These tiny strands can be used on small 
dry flies and wet flies, as well as on 
Streamers and other patterns. Their 
Strength permits tighter binding and 
fewer turns. And if several wrappings 
ire necessary, the silk fibers pack down 
nice and smooth and do not run to bulk. 
If other OuTpoor Lire readers can obtain 
some pieces of Jap parachute shrouds for 
Ny tying, I’m sure they’ll be doubly glad 
that our own flyers are such swell marks- 
men!—Ralph R. Bean. 
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To pick your 
fishing weather 
for ‘45 send 
for free Pocket 
Fishing Guide. 
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Sittin’ pratt 

ry 
Oh, Brother! 
12,000,000 other guys who are kind of 
busy right now would love to be sitting 
under that same tree watching a bobber 
bob and the sun reflecting off the ripples. 
If we caught a couple of pan-fish, that 
would be good too, but just sitting and 
sunning ain't bad either. 


When the time comes that we 
and those 12 million other guys 
can relax once more, you'll be 
able to buy any Rain-Beau Line 
you want. Right now, Uncle 
Sam is using our skill and expe- 
rience, all of our production 
facilities to manufacture badly 
needed war supplies. 

Some dealers still have a few Rain- 
Beau Lines in stock. So whether you're 
a fly or bait fisherman, or want cutty- 
hunk or seine twine for sale water, be 


sure you ask for Rain-Beau first. You'll 
find chem che best for any purpose. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Mass. 


ee 
You and me ss 
















NEB EAN, 


Fishing 


LINEN COTTON 


Lines 


NYLON SILK 


Div. of INTERNATIONAL 
BRAID CO., Providence, RL. 
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That’s Why Anglers 
‘tin the Know’”’ 
Prize their L&C Tackle 


Famous L&C tackle is designed by fishing 
authorities and painstakingly made by skilled 
craftsmen to meet the most exacting demands 
of the expert. When you use L&C tackle, 
you use the exclusive choice of leading anglers 
in mony parts of the world. 


goes into the mak- 
hunting and fishing 
Look for the 


The same “know how" 
ing of L&C gun cases, 
clothing and other accessories. 
L&C trade mark. 


Your Dealer's Supply is Limited. See Him Today! 


Manufacturers , 
FISHING AND HUNTING EQUIPMENT 
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fish for me¢."” 


Mrs. J. B. Ellis 
Orlando, 





AN IRRESISTIBLE LURE 
FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Bass, pike, lake trout, 
muskies, salt water fish— 
the Johnson Silver Min- 
now tempts them all with 
its minnow-like action. 


Try the Sil- 
ver Minnow 
—in weeds 
and lily beds 
or in open wa- 
ter. Its life- 
like wabble at 
all reel speeds 
gets even the 
wiliest of the 


“I caught8 bass... game fish. 

the first time I used : 
the Johnson Silver Louis Johnson 

Minnow .... No Company 

other lure has ever 40-B N. Wells 

caught so many Street 





Chicago 6, Il. 
Florida 
ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS + 


Mokers of Johnson's Ciner. Johnson's Sprite, and 
Johnson’s Silver Minnow 


FIVE SIZES 


(WAMERICA’S FAMOUS WEEDLESS SPOONS | 








MARATHON 





A 
Nationwide 
Favorite 






BABY 
POPPING 
MINNOW || 


8 Stream-Tested Patterns 


30c each 





No lure ever made 
has enjoyed such pop- No. Streamers Hackle Head 
ularity as the Mara 781 Brown Brown Yellow 
thon Baby Popping ioz White Black White 
, oe 783 «White Red hi 
Minnow Wherever — ao ine  @enees 
there are bass and pan 786 White White Red 
fish it has proved to 787 Yellow Black ellow 
be a sure fire killer TRS Black Orange Black 
Flashy enameled cork 89 Yellow Yellow Red 











hody hackle and 
streamer feathers on a 


SPECIAL OFFER 









size 8 hook, it casts Ask your dealer for the Mara- 
easily and retrieves thon Baby pping A w if 
beautifully affording he cannot supply you send us 
an irresistible lure 4 $1.00 and we will send you 3 
jozen in as rte I pat Baby FP Minnows in as- 

- sorted ne, one Spanish Gut 
terns should be in Leader the Marathon Bait 
every tadhie ben. Cata 


MARATHON BAIT CO. Sox 4790-4 WAUSAU, WIS. 











Ram on a Platter 


(Continued from page 19) 


goat running his tongue over the mud 
at a salt lick. I had the wind on him, 
and decided to sneak up within range. 
I cut off from the pack train, tied my 
horse. The camp site for which we were 
headed was three or four miles away, 
so I planned to get the billy, skin out 
the head and hide, remount my horse, 
and follow the creek down to camp. 
Keeping some little arctic willows be- 
tween me and the goat, I crawled along 
on my belly, gradually diminishing the 
space that separated us. Part of the way 
led through a muskeg, and the icy water 
soaked through my clothes. At last I 
reached my objective. I had my binocu- 
lars and my .270 on a grassy hummock 
in front of me, and as I lay there I could 
see my goat still licking away, complete- 


ly unaware of my presence As I 
watched, I could see the wind stir his 
long white hair. Whenever I wanted 
him he was my meat. 

By rolling quietly over on my back 


and resting my head on the hummock, I 
could see the big ram Jack was stalking, 
still bedded down on that grassy ridge 
dark brown against the yellow of the 
cured grass. The day was young, the 
sun was warm and pleasant. I made 
up my mind to wait until I heard Jack 
shoot; then I'd give that billy the works 
I was afraid that if I shot before he got 
to his ram, I'd spoil his stalk. 

I was watching Jack’s ram 
the glasses and trying to see if I could 
pick up Jack or Isaac anywhere, when 
I heard the rattle of slide rock. Several 
hundred feet above me and more thar 
300 yards away, something was moving 


through 


Slowly I turned over. Outlined against 
the sky on that rocky ridge was a big 
ram. I didn’t move a muscle as his 


great brown eyes swept the basin where 


I lay. Then another ram joined him 
and another. In a moment five mature 
rams stood beside him. 

What a quandary! I had six rams and 
a fine goat within range at one tim«e 
and if I took a shot at any of them |! 
might spoil my friend’s chance for an 
other ram a couple of miles away. I 


decided to sit tight and wait. 
The leading ram inched his way dow! 
the steep slide rock directly toward m¢ 


followed by the others. When the flock 
was a little more than 200 yards away 
they came to a stop and turned their at 
tention to the goat at the salt lick. For 
the first time now I felt I could move 
I put the glasses to my eyes so I could 
take a better look at their heads. All 
were mature rams at least five years old 
One had a wide spread, a second had a 
medium spread but a complete cu 


Neither was in the record class, but any 


one could be proud of either, as being 
far better than the average “trophy) 
ram. Actually I could have taken bot 
of them, since the British Columbia 
limit north of the Canadian Nation 
Railways route is two; but I’m not a 


bloodthirsty guy, and one would do ve! 
nicely. I decided on the one with tl} 
complete curl 


until all the rams were aga 
watching the goat, I turned over on n 
back once more and put my 
the big ram Jack was stalking. As Id 
so he jumped to his feet, looked wild 
around, and ran up the point and « 
of this narrative. A treacherous eddy 
mountain wind must have carried Jacks 
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3 WITH ONE SHOT! This painting 


was made from an actual photograph of a 
man bagging three mallards with one shot. 
Maybe you’ve been lucky—and had a sim- 
ilar experience. 


Speaking of that, we hope the day is not 
far off when we can again supply Reming- 
ton shotguns and rifles, Remington Express 
and Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi-Speed 
22’s with Kleanbore priming, and Reming- 
ton big game cartridges with soft-point 
Core-Lokt bullets. Right now, we are pro- 
ducing military materiel. If you’d like a 
free enlargement of this painting, write to 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. Bé6, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


on Sportsman 3-shot autoloading shot- 


Reming? mington Express shells. 


e Re 
gun and long rang 


. 7 US. Pat. Off 
. Shur Shot and Hi-Speed are Reg. U-+ 
, : xpre ur: , - 
Kleanbore, ! \ . trade mark of Remington Arms Co. ln 
Core-Lokt a - 





Coming Home: 


SEVEN 
Piece, 


The greatest news flash of all to millions of anxious hearts over here 
will be the word from “over there” that the boys are coming home. 


Then Ta-pat-co’s war job will be finished. Ta-pat-co Sleeping Bags that 
have sheltered our fighting men in weather of every clime —Ta-pat-co 
Life Jackets that have safeguarded their lives on enemy-infested waters, 
will be back again to take their place in your outdoor sports equipment. 


WATCH FOR “TA-PAT-CO’S HOME-COMING ANNOUNCEMENT” 


by your department stores, sporting goods and marine 
dealers soon after the war is over. Plan to have new 


comfort and safety in your outdoor sports. 


a @6¢e@ev8s 7 
VOU'LL LIKE TO WEAR! 
Easy to weor os o topcoat 
—this featherweight Ta-pat 
co Life-Vest gives all the 
protection and none of the 
discomfort of old-style 
vests. Flexible at waist, no 
padding at shoulders — it 
gives free use of arms and 
body without binding. 








TA-PAT-CO SLEEPING BAGS 
Lighter, wormer, more compact, im 
proved water-proofed coverings, new 
type zippers, improved styling for 
greater comfort— it’s a bag worth 
waiting for. 


SAFETY FOR THEM TOO! 
Don't let fear for the safety of 
that boy and girl deprive them 
of the mighty thrill of going 
with Dod. Ta-pat-co Stay-A 
Float will keep them riding on 
the water like ducks. It's a big 
help, too, in teaching young 
sters to swim. Put Ta-pat-co 
Stay-A-Float on your after-wor 
list. 














THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 


e GREENFIELD, OHIO 





IN PEACE AND IN WAR THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SLEEPING BAGS AND LIFE-SAVE EQUIPMENT 
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A Rotted Line 
| Catches No Fish! 


CUPRINOL 


Stops Rot in Fish Lines 


You've waited for this. Stops rot from 
mildew. Cuprinol treated lines need not 
be dried after using. Easily applied from 
applicator in bottle. 4 oz. treats 400 
yds., 12 thread line. By mail $1. 


CUPRINOL, 


5 Vitor S*-eet, 








Peon 


Ne, 






Inc. 






Boston 9, Mass. 









THIS WAR WILL STOP! 





Luxon Products, now fighting 100% 


for victory, will again make de- 
pendable swivels, snaps and leaders 
for you. 


LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. 











WORTH WAITING FOR— 


a an - tS 


Perrine Mfg. Company, 700 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FISHERMEN! > 


Catch Fish When Others Fail 


THE OLD FISHERMAN'’S GUIDE BOOK is full of 

eal information and suggestions for the old timer 
well as the beginner. Over 75 bait and bait re- 
pes—best ever discovered, easily prepared. For all 
ids of fish. Over 500 other hints, tips, lures 
ipes. and secrets of great value. Worm culture, 
1 bluing, catching turtles, secret of catching fish 
d how to attract them. BOOK now $1.00, two for 
90, twelve for $6.00. ELECTRIC FISH LURE 
ike fish bite like hungry wolves. 50c per bottle, 
for $1.00 postpaid. NO C.0.D 


LINDERS STORE, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio 











Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. the doughboy does it! 





AND MORE 
OF 'EM! 


Instantly attached to any 
Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
Once you use o GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows con't 
resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today 
Only $1.00 postpoid. Dewble your money 
back, if not satisfied. 





CATCH BIGGER FIS 
Glo z 


: PAT. PEND. = 
= 
= 
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Lures: 
Attract Fish Like es 
% Uight Draws Moths > 





URE CO. Dept 


MOST TALKED ABOUT BAIT 
IN AMERICA! 





I Live Larve Grubs so sensa- 
A they received 2 column article 
A in Weekly ou read*about 
Sports Digest, Prog 
v try the 30,000 
« sort st yvear—45 
ised by Mich. ice fishe 
1¢ its—$1.00, live delivery 


ar- 
your dealer or direct by 
1 LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 0.L.6 
202¢ Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27 


LIVE BAIT 
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scent to him, and he let 
under his feet. 

So that was that. Ladv Luck had 
smiled on me that day and not on my 
companion. I rolled over, took one last 
look through the glasses at my six rams. 
The keen eyes that had missed me ly- 
ing there motionless in the muskeg had 
instantly detected the movement of the 
running ram two miles away. He had 
been frightened, they knew, so they 
were nervous. 

I put down the glasses, picked up the 


no grass grow 


.270 and cuddled the butt against my 
shoulder. The cross hairs came to rest 
low behind the big ram’s foreleg, and 


the rifle was as steady as if I were shoot- 
ing from a bench rest. I must admit I 
had misgivings. In view of all the sweat- 
ing and climbing after rams I had done, 
and all the times they had made a 
chump out of me, it seemed immoral to 
get a ram so easily 

For a moment I considered standing 
up and yelling, and taking the ram on 
the run. I soothed my conscience, how- 
ever. “Well, O'Connor,” I told myself, 
“you may hunt sheep another twenty 
years and never get another on a silver 
platter.” 

The cross hairs were still low and just 


behind the foreleg when I finished the 
squeeze and the rifle recoiled. I heard 
the bullet smack into the ram—but 


neither the ram I shot at nor any of the 
others moved from their tracks. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 

Then my ram slowly and gently went 
over on his back and lay there with all 
four legs thrust stiffly into the air. The 
five other rams made no attempt to run 


off. Instead they gathered around the 
dead ram, smelled it, pushed at it. I 
watched them with amazement. Here, 
| evidently, was a herd of rams that had 
| never seen a man nor heard a gun. 
I got to my feet then and walked 
| toward the ram. Until I was less than 
100 yards from his fellows they stood 
there staring at me. Even when I stood 
over the dead ram, they still jittered 
around on the slide rock while I took 
some photographs of them 

Five mature bighorn rams—the wild- 
est, wariest of all American game ani- 
mals—acting like dairy cattle! Jack’s 
ram across the basin made off at one 


breath of man scent; yet on my side of 
the basin five big rams stood around 
and watched me for half an hour 
Though one horn was broomed, my 
ram had a good head, but not exception- 
al for a fully mature ram from that 
country. He was very old, since his un- 
broomed horn showed thirteen annual 
rings. Although he was very fat and the 
steaks we had off him were an epicure’s 


delight, his teeth were almost gone. He 
had but two teeth on one side and four 
on the other. All were so loose in the 


jaw that later at camp I pulled a couple 
of them out with my fingers. 
Later that afternoon Jack 


and Isaac 


came in after a fruitless day of sheep 
hunting. 

“We heard you shoot once,” Jack 
called as he rode up. “What were you 
shooting at?” 

“A ram!” I told him, holding up the 
head. 

“Well, I'll be '" he grunted But 
that wasn't a patch on what he said 
when I told him how those six rams had 
stood around above me for half an hour. 

Isaac whistled when he saw how bad 
the ram’s teeth were “Tell me,” he 


said, “did you shoot him, or find him?” 


“I practically found him,” I answered. 
|“On a silver platter.” 
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LET LET 


Him DIVE! tim ZOOM! 


A U.S. LINE'LL STOP HIM! } 





Each tougher, hardier strand can stand 
more strain, stress, wear and tear, more 
; casting, more reeling. 


U. S. Lines, flexible as an old glove, 
cast easily—yet hold with grim tenacity. 
There’s an extra hardy, extra efficient, 
U. S. Line for every kind of fishing. 
Ask your dealer for U. S. Lines—never 
accept substitutes. 


GET BOOK! TODAY! 


Send 10¢ stamps or coin 
for reg’lar pocket ‘cyclo- 
paedia of Kinks, Cues, 
Gadgets, Methods jor 
catching more, bigger, 
game fish, Rich in pic- 


tures, too! 


U.S. LINE co. 
DEPT. L | 
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FLY FISHING 
REELS 
0. P, A. Ceiling Price 
$10.35, 
ye Price ° $7.95 
EXTRA LIGHTWEIGHT 
BALANCED REEL 
American Made 
tvle, Wt 


Eng- 
4-02 
25q". Cap. 25 
rice 818.00 


$13.95 


Listr 





Add 1 postage n reels 
SHAKESPEARE LEVEL LINE 


i. Size G 


( 


shed .$1.50 


SHAKESPEARE CASTING LINE 
‘5 We Silk. 50 yd 
$1.50 


iterproc Super 


WEAVER SCOPES 
$35.00 ( 
Merchandise Temporarily Avai 


GART BRO 


440 $28.50 


No Catalog 


SPTG. 
e GOODS 


Denver 2. Colo. 


MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
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1643 Larimer St. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In Praise of the Savage 99 





The 99 action is strong and simple, ideal 
for smooth fast shooting. Here, with the 
butt kept firm against his shoulder, the 
shooter is beginning to open the action 


HOULD you ever visit Utica, 

N. Y., take a look around the big 
Savage Arms Corp. plant. It is 
very large and has played an 
important part in producing the 
arms which are winning the war. 
Then when you look at it, pause fora 
moment and reflect that the whole 
thing is built around the design of 
one rifle action—the Model 99 Savage. 
It is doubtful if the same thing can 
be said of any other American arms 
company. Winchester and Reming- 


American firearms history. As 
you probably know, the case of 
the .22 Hi-Power was the .25/35 
necked down to .22. It used a 70- 
gr. bullet at what was considered 
the terrific muzzle velocity of 
2,800 foot seconds; and the par- 
allels between it and the .220 
Swift, introduced in 1935, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to those of 
us old enough to remember such 
things. 

When the .22 Hi-Power first 
came out, various citizens killed 
deer with it and swore that it 
knocked them off like a bolt of 
lightning. Time passed, how- 





ton, for example, have made and sold 
pump-action rifles, lever actions, bolt 


In this photo the lever has been pushed 
all the way forward; the action is now 
fully open, and the empty case ejected 


actions, and autoloaders. But al- 
though Savage has branched into 
many different lines (including washing 
machines, believe it or not!) the lever- 
action Model 99 has in the main been its 
bread and butter, its roast beef, and its 
apple pie and cheese. 

The reason is that the 99 is a good ac- 
tion, strong, reliable, streamline, and 
handsome. I have owned and used vari- 
ous Model 99 rifles since the time when, 
by horrible toil, I saved up enough sheck- 
els to buy my first one back in 1916; and 
I have yet to have one jam, even though 
most cf the 99’s I have owned have been 
chambered for that hot little .250/3000 
cartridge. 

The first Model 99s were brought out in 
1899—the design of Arthur Savage—in 
.303 Savage caliber. Soon afterward the 
line was extended to take the .30/30 
W.C.F. and the then-popular .32/40, .38/55, 
and .25/35. All five of these cartridges, 
you will note, are rimmed. About 1912 the 
Model 99 was chambered for the .22 Sav- 
age Hi-Power cartridge, which was 
worked out by the late Charles Newton, 
one of the most interesting characters in 


ever, and it became generally 
known that sometimes it killed 
them like that and sometimes it 
didn't. This, too, has been the 
history of the Swift, and my re- 
membrance of the whoop-la 
which greeted the .22 Hi-Power 
always made me leery of the ex- 
actly similar whoop-la which 
greeted the Swift. 

The 99 made its bow as a rifle 
to handle a rimless cartridge 
about 1913, when it came out in 
the .250/3000 Savage caliber us- 
ing an 87-gr. bullet at the as- 
tounding muzzle velocity of 
3,000 foot seconds. (The .250 of 
course, indicates the bore di- 
ameter in thousandths of an inch; the 
3000 stands for muzzle velocity. This last 
was a break with tradition which con- 
fused a good many old-timers, who were 
used to having the second number in a 
cartridge designation stand for the ca- 
pacity of the case in terms of grains of 
black powder.) The little .250/3000 was, 
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azine, 


is, and for a long time will be, one of the 
finest and most versatile of Americar 
center-fire cartridges; but more of tha 
anon. 

Right after the first World War, the 99 
was brought out for the famous _ .30( 
Savage, which is very similar in concep 
tion to the .250/3000. The .250/3000 is 
based on the .30/06 case necked down to 
.25 and shortened to work through th 
short Model 99 action. The .300 case, on: 
might say, is the .30/06 case shortened, or 
the .250/3000 case expanded to .30. It isa 
cartridge that gives bolt-action ballistics 
in a lever-action rifle. It has sold well and 
has kept the wolf so far away from the 
front door of the Savage factory that you 
can’t even hear him. 

But more about the Model 99 
rifles themselves. One very pleas- 
ant little thing about them, and a 
characteristic which has enabled 
them to keep up with the parade, 
is that, unlike most lever-action 
rifles, they eject the fired cartridge 
case to the side and not straight 
up. As a consequence, they lend 
themselves more easily to low 
’scope-sight mounting than any 
other rifles with the exception of 
Remington pump actions and the 
Remington Models 30 and 729. 

The citizen with a yen for a 


’scope mounted in the powest pos- 
sible position on a Model 54 Win- 
a 1903 Springfield, or a 


chester, 





. e 


Pulling the lever back picks up a cartridge from the mog- 
slides it into the chamber, closes the action, 
leaves the trigger finger in position to get off a shot 


Mauser must have the bolt and safety 
altered. Even with the fine Model 70 
Winchester, another safety must be 
substituted, and the bolt handle ground 


down a bit if the ‘’scope is to snuggle 
down on the receiver. For the good 
old Krag, the 'scope must be offset to 


the left—a practice on which I look 
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How to Go “Straight” 


Going “‘straight”—smashing 100 or 200 targets 
without a miss—requires plenty of practice. But it 
also calls for a trap load and gun that will help 
you to do your best shooting. 


Ranger Super Trap is such a load. The Super Seal 
crimp banishes “blown” patterns. There’s no top 
wad to interfere with the flight of the shot pellets. 
If you’re “‘on”’ the targets it will shatter them. 


Super Trap and the Winchester Model 12 Trap Gun, 
or the Model 21, are combinations used by the 
winners of many trapshooting events, including 
National Championships. 


Today we are producing shotshells by the millions 
for military gunnery training. When these fine prod- 
ucts can be manufactured again in unlimited quanti- 
ties, depend on Winchester ammunition and guns to 
help you go “straight.”’... Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Connecticut, Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
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RIFLES + CARTRIDGES - SHOTGUNS + SHOTSHELLS - FLASHLIGHTS - BATTERIES - RADIATOR TUBES - ROLLER SKATES 





with no enthusiasm. As is generally 
known, putting a ‘’scope on most lever 
actions is a pain in the neck, because 
they eject their fired cases straight 
up. 

3ut with the 99, even though it was 
designed long before the advent of the 
practical hunting 'scope, mounting such 
a sight is dead easy. There is, of course, 
no bothersome bolt handle, the safety is 
out of the way, the receiver is low and 
without projections, and those cartridges 
eject merrily to the right. The flat 99 
receiver lends itself beautifully to a 
side-bracket mount like the Noske, the 
Griffin & Howe, or the Weaver T-mount. 
A Redfield Jr. or Redfield Sr. mount is 
easy to install, and anyone who is 
blessed with enough mechanical ingen- 
uity to strike a match can put a Stith 
Install-It-Yourself mount on the Model 
99 with no equipment other than a little 
patience and a screw driver. Too, the 
99 is blessed with an excellent and 
simple trigger mechanism, and rifles al- 
most always come from the factory 
with clean, crisp pulls that are a de- 
light to the gun lover’s heart 

Some lever-action rifles use tubular 
magazines which necessitate flat-nose 
bullets because if sharp points were 
loaded the point of the bullet would 
rest on the primer of the cartridge di- 
rectly ahead of it. Not so with the Model 
99. It uses a spool-type magazine with 
a compartment for each separate car- 
tridge—a magazine, by the way, that 
is somewhat similar to that of the 
Mannlicher Schoenauer. On the left 
side of the receiver there is a very clever 
little indicator which tells how many 
cartridges the magazine contains. There 
also is an indicator on the top of the 
receiver which tells whether or not the 
rifle is cocked; it can always be seen, 
or in the darkness it can be felt. 

The 99 action is a strong and simple 
one. The bolt (which perhaps we'd bet- 
ter call the breechbiock) ejects the fired 
case as it comes straight back when 
the lever is yanked down. Upon pull- 
ing the lever back up, a cartridge is 
picked up from the magazine and driv- 
en home into the chamber; then the 
rear of the breechblock is wedged firm- 
ly against the massive shoulder of the 
receiver. 

Whereas pressures for most lever- 
action rifles are kept down below 40,000 
Ib., the Model 99 will handle pressures 
of about 48,000, and the .250/3000 and 
300 Savage cartridges are in truth 
high-intensity jobs. Actually I have 
seen handloaders use loads in 99’s with 
pressures which I am sure ran more 
than 50,000 lb., with no apparent in- 
crease in head space. They did, how- 
ever, encounter ejection difficulties with 





Comparing the fields of view of two new Noske 
‘scopes, a 2'/2X (top) and a 4X. Lenses in these 
models are coated, and lose very little light 
by refraction. Windage and elevation dials 
ore protected by screw-on covers; objective 
lenses are protected by '2 in. of ‘scope tube 





Because it ejects its fired cases to the side, the Savage 99 is easy to mount with a ‘scope. 
Rifle above is a Model 99-R with a Lyman Alaskan ‘scope on Stith Install-lt-Yourself mounts 


soft cases because any lever-action rifle 
lacks the camming power of the Mauser- 


type bolt action. 
A solid-frame Model 99 with a barrel 
of fair weight is a very accurate rifle. 


The whole job is good and stiff since 
the receiver is attached to the buttstock 
with a long bolt. For the man who likes 
the lever action and who wants to own 
but one rifle for fall deer hunting and 
summer varmint shooting, a Model 99-R 
equipped with a ‘scope sight and in 
.250/3000 caliber is a very good bet in- 
deed. Some years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of trying out a ‘'scope-sighted 99-R 
in that caliber. As 
compared with my 
own .257 with a 
medium-heavy bar- 
rel on a Springfield 
action, I finally de- 
cided that the 10%- 
lb. .257 was a little 
more accurate, but 
the difference was 
too slight to be de- 
tected if one were 
to shoot the two 
rifles in the field. 

The 99 is made 
in many different 
models, both solid 
frame and_ take- 
down. In spite of 
the fact that when 
new and left assembled, the Savage 
takedowns deliver very respectable ac- 
curacy, I am inclined to look on the 
takedown feature as an_ extremely 
doubtful advantage. For one thing it 
tends to make the rifle very sensitive to 
the slightest change in ammunition. Use 

different make of cartridge, with a 
bullet jacket of different thickness and 
loaded, perhaps, with a different kind 
of powder, and a takedown will shoot 
off from its original sight setting, even 
though the bullet weight is the same. 
Theoretically, it may be an advantage 
to be able to take a rifle down and put 
its two pieces in a bed roll, a suitcase, 
or down each pant leg; but when it is 
put together again it usually won’t shoot 
exactly where it did before. At the pen- 
alty of some inconvenience, I'd rather 
carry my rifles around in one piece. 

To my way of thinking, the R, the RS, 
and the T are the cream of the Model 
99 crop. All have good modern stocks, 
with hand-filling fore-ends, and good 
pistol grips. The 99-RS is equipped with 
a sling on detachable swivels, and a 
Lyman No. 30% tang peep (adjustable 
for both windage and elevation) or a 
Redfield Model 70-LH. The 99-R has 
exactly the same stock as the 99-RS, but 
it does not come equipped with swivels, 
sling, or tang peep. It is, however, the 
choice of the man who wants to use a 
*scope, and it is no great trick to put on 
bases for detachable swivels. Both 
models have barrels of good weight, and 
both deliver very fine accuracy—par- 
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The "spool" magazine of the Savage 99 has 
a separate compartment for each cartridge, 


permitting the use of sharp-nose 


ticularly with the .250/3000 cartridge. 

For the man who wants a short, light, 
handy rifle for hunting in woods and 
brush or for rugged mountain climbing, 
where every ounce counts, the 99-T is 
the business. My own 99-T with a 20-in. 
barrel in .250/3000 caliber weighs, when 
equipped with bases for detachable sling 
swivels and a Redfield Model 70 sight, 
just a fraction more than 7 lb., and han- 
dles like greased lightning. The fore- 
end is full, and the way you can get that 
red-bead front sight on a jumping white- 
tail is a caution. It is an ideal rifle for 
a woman or a boy, as well as for the 
man who wants to 
go light. 

While the Savage 
people are about it, 
they ought to plan 
to bring out anoth- 
er model of the 99 
with a_ stock de- 
signed to be used 
exclusively with 
’scope sight. We 
might call this the 
Model U. It would 
have a_ stock to 
give a drop. at 
comb of 1% in 
from line of ’scope 
sight, with a drop 
at heel of 2% in. 
Such a model also 
should have a 13%-in. length of pull. 

The woods are full of good sights for 
the 99’s, but because the stocks of many 
of the models are pretty short (only 
13 in. in some cases) and the recoil- 
particularly in the case of the .300 Sav- 
age cartridge—is pretty husky, a receiv- 
er sight like the Redfield 70-LT or 70-LH 
or the Lyman 56-S is a better idea than 
the tang peep, which is often too close 
to the eye to be altogether safe for up- 
hill shots. 

As for cartridges, the .25/35 and the 
.38/55 have been dropped from the Sav- 
age line. The .22 Hi-Power has not de- 
livered the accuracy of the _ .250/3000 
and is much less popular than formerly. 
The .30/30 W.C.F. is still listed, and 
there are those who swear by it; but 
I have never been able to see the per- 
centage in buying a Model 99 in .30/30 
caliber when the .250/3000 and the .300 
are available. The .303 is still made, 
and many of the older hunters think 
it the business. As a cartridge, it is 
very similar to the .30/30 except that it 
uses a heavier bullet. At one time the 
.303 did indeed have a bore diameter of 

t 
1 


bullets 


.303 and a groove diameter of .311, bu 
for a good many years now it has be 
a standard .30, taking bullets of the 
same diameter as the .300 and the .30/(6. 
The .303 cartridge has always had 
the reputation of being a better killer 
on the larger game than the .30/30, tne 
explanation probably being that the 
heavier bullet (180 to 190 gr.) at some 
what lower velocity gives deeper pene 
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Give YOUR Gun 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


PROTECTION 


The advantages of cleaning fire- 
arms with Hoppe’s No. 9 are that 
this solvent not only removes all 
primer, powder, lead and metal 
fouling BUT it protects guns from 
rust. Your gun dealer sells Hoppe’s 
No. 9 or send 10c for trial size. 
Helpful “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE. Write for it. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 
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FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
this expert rifle training. 
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Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. . the doughboy does it! 
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HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, smal! bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 
of interesting data. 





AID 
———== REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


I once read somewhere 
that a Montana hunter offered to bet 
$50 he could shoot through a grizzly 
lengthwise with his .303. Presumably he 
had no takers, or no grizzlies were 
handy and in a mood to cooperate in the 
experiment. My own opinion is that 
Montana grizzlies must be stuffed with 
different material than British Columbia 
or Alberta grizzlies because I'd hate 
to undertake to: shoot, from stem to 
stern, through any grizzly I have ever 
seen, with any sporting bullet. 

I have already indicated my admira- 
tion for the .250/3000 Savage cartridge. 
It is a fine one for anything up to and 
including deer. It kills coyotes in their 
tracks, and on the small Southwestern 
and Mexican white-tails it usually pro- 
duces one-shot kills at 200 yd. or better. 
At one time, in Sonora, Mexico, I had 
a good opportunity to compare the 
.250/3000 with the .30/30 as a deer killer, 
since I was using both cartridges on 
the same deer under the same condi- 
tions. A white-tail hit in the lungs with 
a .250 was usually dead in his tracks 
from the explosive effect of that little 
high-speed 87-gr. bullet, whereas a deer 
hit in the same area with a .30/30 usu- 
ally ran from 10 to 100 yd. Hit in the 
guts with the .250, the deer usually 
wobbled around a bit and then went 
down, whereas one hit in the same place 
with a .30/30 often ran for miles. 

However, I must admit that the 
.250/3000 was not so hot on wild burros 
(jackasses). A Mexican burro is about 
the size of a very large mule deer or a 
small elk, but in all fairness to the car- 
tridge the .250 was not designed to kill 
elk, and with its 14-in. twist it does not 
handle any bullet weighing more than 
100 gr. with any great accuracy. 

The .300 Savage cartridge is a 
shrewd piece of design. It is of neces- 
sity very short, because it has to work 
through the short 99 action. It delivers 
bolt-action ballistics in a lever action, 
and for that reason it has sold very 
well indeed. The original load was a 
150-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
2,660 foot seconds, about the same as 


tration. Indeed, 


very 


the old 1906 service load for the Spring: | 


field. It is a very good killer on deer 
and deer-size animals like sheep 
antelope, which is to be expected since 
it is ballistically very similar to those 
two excellent cartridges, the 7 x 57 mm. 
(Spanish) Mauser and the .30/40 Krag. 

For several years now, the .300 Sav- 
age has also been loaded with a 180- 
gr. bullet at 2,380 foot seconds. Theo- 
retically this bullet should give deeper 
penetration; but from the dope I get 
it does not kill deer so quickly as the 
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150 gr. Peters has also turned out a 
200-gr. belted bullet for the .300 and has 
given it a muzzle velocity of 2,220. This 
should be the best bullet of the lot for 
the really big stuff, and in the hands 
of a good shot it should make the .300 
adequate for any American big game. 

I have never shot big game with the 
| 300, but I have seen it used a good deal. 
|It is one of the favorite cartridges 
the Southwest, where shots tend to be 
fairly long, and where many hunters 
favor a lever-action rifle. The late Char- 
lie Ren, Mexican guide and outfitter, 
used a battered old .300 for most of his 
hunting, and the way he could cut down 


and | 


in | 


a jumping ram or a swift-running ante- | 


lope with it was a sight to behold. 
Once I was hunting white-tails with 
| him in Sonora when a herd of four 
bucks jumped out at about 75 yd. and 
started tearing through the brush along 
the side of a canyon. I let one get into 
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SURE, 


Gateway has 


it for You! 


THE most complete Fishing Tackle selection now 
on the market; in addition, Gun Supplies, Tennis, 
Baseball, Archery, Golf, Camping equipment and 
Sport Clothing. Every item is backed up with 
Gateway'’s Genuine Money-Back Guarantee. 


Here are a few typical values: 
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Children’s Life Saving Vest. Sizes 


2 to 14 years old. State age. 


= | ere $2.50 ? Q 
Life Saving Cushions. Gov't. ap- 
proved tag on each. Size l5xl5x2in. 
OS | ea ee $2.49 
G ) SPORTSMAN- SERVICEMEN COMPASS 


Compass needle is mounted on a jewel. 
. Needle locks automatically when case 
oe is closed. Luminous dial. 1% in. diam. 
Brass finish. 

i, No. MG10 $3. 95 
No. MG15 Nickel finish, metaldial 3.50 


RIFLE and SHOTGUN SCABBARD 


Gov't. issue—used. 








Russett Le ather. Not finer r le ather obtainable. Com- 
plete with sling. Will fit rifles, bolt action rifles, 
shotguns. Even bolt action rifles with low mounted 
scopes. 33 in. overall. No. MG3___. ...$2.95 
June Bug Spinner, 1% in. blade.No.A1057,2 for 25¢ 
Nylon Leaders, 3 ft. 10 lb. test. No. Alll ____..15¢ 
Supreme black silk casting line, 18 lb. test, 1] = 
ee Se Uh =e ee ee 


OUTING METAL BOX 


Seamless, Water-tite. Light wt. 
Green color. Size 16x7x7 inches. 


Round corners. No.1916...$3.25 [ 


New FREE Catalog! 


Goatees 6 Mo. Order any of the above 
a | items direct from this 
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large, new illustrated 
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se “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” #36 
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All orders received since March 20th for #36 
edition will receive the new edition, #37, or 
money will be refunded upon request. 


THE BIG, BRAND-NEW, 


“SHOOTER’S BIBLE” #37 
1946 EDITION 


SAME PRICE-$4 
Ready about September 1st. 


It’s completly revised, with many new items, 
features and latest prices. To avoid disap- 
pointment, send your DOLLAR now-—reserve 
your copy as edition will be limited. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


507-Sth AVENUE (at 48nd Sz.) 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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. No one appreciates a good gun A [/ | 
any more than the farmer. Living o ux \ 
é -_ 
close to nature, he enjoys the hunt, SE=- ” \ 
——— J 


whether for quail and rabbits close , 
at hand or for big game in the dis- 
tant mountains. Killing off pred- \ 


atory animals is both sport and Fy Name 


part of his job. To such men, the “ 
famed Weaver 330 Scope has be- \y\.. 
come a vital part of their guns, as- 






suring them the same accurate 
shooting for which Uncle Sam's 
snipers, using Weaver Scopes, are so 
feared by our enemies. The Weaver 
330 you buy has the same sturdy 
construction and brilliant field of 


Plan 


now to have a Weaver Scope on 


vision as the military scope. 


like to have 
a i Scope attached 
to your gun at our factory, we are now in 
position to handle such work promptly. 
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your gun. 


VEAVER 
Scopes and Chokes 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS 


ly W.R. WEAVER CO. 
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The WEAVER CHOKE 


Six interchangeable 
choke tubes make 





your shotgun an all- 
purpose gun, every 
thing from skeet to 
long range ducks. 


$975 


Complete with 
any 2 choke tubes 


Rustiest guns become shining 
fire-arms in minutes. NO HEAT- 
ING—not a paint. Cold chemicals blue guns, 
tools with split-second response-—-ON CONTACT 
olor control for ie Widely endorsed. Winner Outdoor 
Life Merit Citation Award. Avoid 
imitations. Your dealer has the 
genuine in matched kits. ASK FOR 
IT BY FULL NAME. $400 
Generous Package 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., Middlefield, Conn. 


the clear and dropped it. I had heard 
Charlie’s 300 pop three times in succes- 
sion and saw one buck rolling down the 
hillside. I took it for granted that Char- 
lie had shot three times at one buck, 
and it made me smirk a little to think 
I had rolled my buck with just one shot. 

Imagine how my sails were lowered 
when I found that Charlie had nailed 


three bucks, each neatly behind the 
shoulder, with the 150-gr. Remington 
Bronze Point bullet! I don’t think any 
of those white-tails traveled 10 ft. after 
being hit. At that time, by the way, the 
seasonal limit in Sonora was three 
deer, and Charlie used all the meat. 


.300 Savage cartridge is no .270, 
and was not intended to be. The .270 
rifle in the hands of an expert shot is 
superior for long-range plains and moun 
tain hunting; and in its turn, the light, 
handy, quick-operating .300 Model 99 is 
superior in the brush and forests to any 
bolt-action .270. Fans of the .300 have 
often wanted to argue on the basis that 
the .300 drives a 150-gr. bullet at a muz 
zle velocity of 2,600 foot seconds, and 
the .270 gives the 150 gr. bullet a ve 
locity of only about 100 foot seconds 
more. They forget that the proper com 
parison between the two cartridges 
would largely be based on bullets of the 
same sectional density. 

In this case the 100-gr. .270 bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 3.540 should be 
compared to the 150-gr. .300 caliber bul 
let. Actually the 150-gr. .270 bullet is 
approximately comparable to a .30 ca 
iber bullet weighing 220 gr. The 18 
gr. .300 bullet at a muzzle velocity « 
2,380 foot seconds is comparable to tt 
130-gr. .270 bullet at a velocity of 3,14 

something else again! At 200 yd. tt 


The 


2 


150-gr. .270 bullet has a remaining ve 
locity of 2,220 and delivers 1,645 fo 
pounds of energy. At the same distans 


from the muzzle, the 150-gr. .300 Savas 
bullet has 2,090 foot seconds of remai1 
ing velocity, and a remaining energ 
of 1,455 foot pounds. The difference wit 
a sharp-point .300 Savage bullet and 
blunt .270 bullet is, then, about 2( 
foot pounds of delivered energy 

A comparison between the two bu 
lets of equivalent sectional density—t)} 


180-gr. .300 Savage and the 130-gr. .270 
works out like this: At 200 yd. the .27 
bullet is traveling at 2,660 foot secon 


and delivering 2,045 foot pounds of er 
ergy, whereas the .300 Savage 180-2 
is traveling at 1,910 foot seconds and 
delivering 1,460 foot pounds 

All this, however, is neither here n 
there. It is like commaring a mountai 
raised cow pony with a pasture-raiss 
race horse. Each was bred for a diffe 
ent job. The pony can get around 
country where the race horse wou 
break his neck, and the race horse c 
run faster on the flat than the pony 
its field, a fast, light, handy lever-action 
rifle is superior to a _ bolt-action .27 
and the heavier rifle with its flatter 
trajectory and higher velocity is su} 
rior in its field. 


If my own Model 99 were a_ .300 
stead of a .250, I’d hrew up a good load 
using Fred Barnes's 125-gr. bullet at 
muzzle velocity of about 2,900 foot s« 
onds, and I’d like to experiment witl 
110-gr. bullet at 3,000 foot seconds. Bi 
loads can be obtained, I believe, with 


permissible 
Many an 
fact that we 


pressures 
American has bewailed 
have no factory-made rifl 


to carry in rough country and in thick 
brush that compares to the Austrian 
Mannlicher Schoenauer. I always tell 
those sad citizens to get a load of the 
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TODAY, HERE'S THE PIPE YOU SEE 


LHS 


TSTERLING 
IN ENGLAND, AND WHEREVER 





‘Reep on buying 
War Bonds 


Fe coon, 


L&H STERN, INC., Stern Bidg., 56 Pearl St., Bhiyn 1, N.Y. 


Plan Early for an Outdoor 
° Vacation e 


Because of existing conditions you 
should make advance plans for your 
summer trip—whether camping, hiking, 
fishing or more extended Ae Yo 

We are still doing war work and facing 
Priorities On certain materials, but have 
many items still in stock and can pro- 
duce others on reasonable notice 

If you describe your needs in advance 
we will reply promptly as to what we can 
supply. Fifty-three years of outfitting ex- 
perience is still at your service at ‘‘Aber- 
crombie’s Camp’’. 


Address Dept. OL-6 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 






PRY PAY CLOCK 
Kitchen, 


Lodge or Cabin. As 


311 Broadway 





For your 


soon as materials are 
available. we will 
ship first order first. 


Postage Paid. 


8 Day $4.98 
Electrie $5.75 





Boisvert Patent Co., Kalispell, Mont. 








STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished, 
Fasy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘*Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept, 54-OD, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Savage 99-T in .300 caliber. It carries 
more power for weight of rifle than al- 
most any other weapon. It will do any- 
thing the fancy foreigners will do, and 
it will do it twice as fast and just as 
neatly. 


THE NEW NOSKE ‘SCOPES 


e After an absence of several years 
from the ‘scope world because of his 
inability to obtain lenses, Rudolph 
Noske, of San Carlos. Calif., the father 
of the American hunting ’scope and the 
| American side-bracket ‘scope mount, is 
back with two new field 'scopes—a 214X 
and a 4X. 

The mount he is again producing is 
exactly like the one I had put on my 
.270 Mauser back in 1938. It is a very 
good side mount. not instantly but 
quickly detachable by removing the two 
coin-slotted screws. The ‘scope, with the 
detachable portion of the mount, is then 
slipped off the rifle. Detaching takes 
from 10 to 30 seconds 

The new ‘scopes differ from the old 
in several ways. In the first place, lenses 
are now coated and consequently are 
more efficient, since they lose less light 
by refraction. In the second place, they 
do not have the very long eye relief of 
the old 'scopes, which enabled them to 
be mounted ahead of the unaltered bolt 
handle of a Springfield, a Model 54 Win- 
chester, or a Mauser. In the new ‘scopes 
the eye relief—distance from the rear of 
the glass to the shooter’s eye—is 4 or 5 
in., which is shorter than before but still 
long enough to permit mounting ahead 
of the safety of those rifles. Lenses 
ground for the very long eye relief of 
| the old Noske ‘scopes gave considerable 
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Smooth finishalso other hand- 
some models, antique or smooth. 
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$7.50 


Solid gold band~selected briat 


WWPIRTED BRR 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF “POINTERS ON PIPES” 

















MARYLAND'S Ambassador 

of Good Cheer is definitely 

a costly beer. But to the 

critic of flavor it seems to 
be entirely justified. 


IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL BREWING 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLANOC 


OMPANY 























Today, we are wholly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ac- 
curate, perfectly balanced H&R 


99 


Reising .22 caliber training rifles 
for the Marine Corps and Line 


Throwing Gun Kits for the Navy. 


QUALITY ARMS SINCE 1871 





FRANKLY, WE HAVE NEVER MADE A GUN FOR THE ABOVE PURPOSE 
--»- NOR, WILL WE. 


For this reason shipments of the 
H&R “General” .22 


22 automatic 
and the H&R “Sportsman” 


re- 
volver are being made in limited 
quantities Look for the 


H&R trademark — find quality! 


only. 











324 PARK AVE., 


WORCESTER 2, 


MASS. 













#405 — 
Net Champion 


A Pp yrtsm n pr ty much agree on 

CTIVE spc t e e 

one thing — the importance of foot com- 

fort to perfection of activity. Thats why 
F R k Tt Yop 

so many are wise to ox iver soc S. 1ey ve 


wha 
learned from expe rience 


ness, snug 
ushion soft sn 
staple wool ¢ aeons 
pa — ankles, and uniform K mane 
yor from knots and bumps. bay 
ove your favorite store W! 
ow, 

when restrictions are lifte 

ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS § 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS | 





FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO + APPLETON ~ Wis | 


distortion at the edges, but the new 24%X 
is a beautiful 'scope—bright, clear, and 
absolutely flat to the very edge of the 
field. The 2%X seems to be a full 2%X 
and not a 2X. The 4X ’scope is evidently 
very close to a true 4X magnification 
and gives a noticeably larger image than 
another ‘scope rated at 4X. However, in 
my sample, anyway, the 4X is not so 
good optically as the 2%X. The field is 
not flat at the edges and the image not 
quite so clear. Still and all, it is an en- 
tirely practical varmint and long-range 
big-game ‘scope. 

The windage and elevation dials in the 
new ‘scope, like those of the old Noske 
Type A, are protected by screw-on cov- 
ers, a feature which was borrowed from 
Noske by Lyman for the All-weather 
Alaskan. In turn the new Noske has bor- 
rowed the Alaskan idea of having a por- 
tion of ‘scope tube project % in. over 


the objective lens to protect it from rain, | 


side lights, and bumps. This projecting 


hood is removable; the objective can still | 
be screwed in or out to eliminate paral- | 
lax, or apparent displacement of object; | 


and, of course, the ocular lens is adjust- 
able for the individual eye. 

Adjustment dials in the new Noske 
2144X click (they didn’t used to) in min- 
utes of angle, and the 4X in half minutes. 


Noske also furnishes removable eleva- | 


tion dial markers for all common 
bers, so that once the zero of the rifle | 
is obtained, the dial can be turned to 
give the proper elevation at any given 
range. Tube diameter is the standard 7% 
in. The 2%X is 9% in. long, and the 4X 
an inch longer. 'Scopes weigh about 8% 
oz. They are of steel and are very 
sturdy.—Jack O’Connor. 
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A fair question— 
a simple answer 





Hy do smokers of Brindley’s 
Mixture speak of it in warm, 


friendly, almost affectionate terms? 
Because it’s indescribably different. 


We think you'll like it. 


134 oz. 


8 oz.. 


1% oz. « « « « 15 
eo e 2354 
e « « $1.10 


314 oz 


16 oz. « « « $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Buinileys Wilting 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 


Chicago 


NEW YORK 


Pitteburg! 
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HOT 


If He Could Shoot 


His sole purpose is to scare crows 
and other pests that attempt to 
destroy crops. If he could also 
shoot Western ammunition he 
would contribute a great deal 
more toward pest control. 


Farmers and sportsmen prefer 
Western for pest shooting for the 
same good reasons that make 
them prefer it for hunting. Xpert 
shot shells and cartridges give 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


SHELLS . 


CARTRIDGES ° 


dependable, accurate perform- 
ance at reasonable ranges. To de- 
stroy pests and get more game at 
long ranges, rely on the amazing 
power and accuracy of Super-X. 


With limited ammunition for pest 
control be sure to make every 
shot count and always ask for 
Xpert and Super-X ammunition. 
Western Cartridge Company, 
East Alton, Illinois, Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 


DIVISION OF 





TRAPS 


AND 








TARGETS 








SSS 


MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 


Patented CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank 
and bowl dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bass tobacco fragments 
from bit 


EVER SINCE MEN SMOKED PIPES they have sought an 
antidote for bitter juices and slugs. Royalton Crown’s 
patented construction is the positive answer to this age- 
old problem. This remarkable pipe says No Trespassing 
to moisture and shreds — entraps them in its condensing 
well and other protective features. No other pipe stays 
so cool... so dry... so satisfying . . . for so long. 


If your dealer is short of Royaltons remember 


that many of these pipes are going to servicemen. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC. + OZONE PARK 13, N. Y. 








Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 











Dope on the Mauser Rifle 


Question: Recently I bought an 8 mm. 
Mauser rifle, made in Germany. It is equipped 
with a Gerard ‘scope (which carries the same 
serial number as the rifle), a cheek rest, pistol 
grip, and double trigger. Can you give me any 
information about this weapon?—E. L. C., 
New York. 


Answer: Many hundreds of 8 mm. rifles 
such as you describe were imported into this 
country after the first World War. It is the 
rifle that German snipers used in that war, 
altered into a sporter. 

The actions are good, but the barrels usually 
are not especially accurate. While the Gerard 
*scope is O.K. optically, it is rather shy on eye 
relief for a rifie of heavy recoil. The mounts 
aren’t worth a darn, and you will find that the 
rifle will not maintain its center of impact. 

My suggestion is that you get the rifle re- 
barreled to .257 or some other good American 
caliber, and have the ‘scope remounted with a 
streamline windage mount, by M. L. Stith, San 
Antonio, Tex. Yor could also have the double- 
set trigger changeu to a single trigger; then 
you would have a really fast little job.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Gauges and Ranges 


Question: Will the smaller gauge shotguns 
shoot as far and kill game at the same ranges 
as 12 gauge guns?—V. M. Okla. 


Answer: The smaller gauges will not kill as 
far as the larger gauges will. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place, the larger 
gauges carry more shot—and the more shot you 
carry, the denser will be your patterns at a 
longer range, and consequently you will kill 
game more consistently. 

The larger gauges also pattern a little better 
because the shot columns are shorter, and 
fewer shot are deformed. That is why, for 
wildfowl use exclusively, a 12 gauge is better 
than a 16, and a 10 is better than a 12 

Offhand I would say that by using No. 6 shot 
in a full-choke 12 gauge, one can kill large ducks 
consistently at 50 yd.; with a 16 gauge gun, 
one can kill up to about 47 yd.; and with a 20 
gauge, up to about 43 yd. Those figures are 
more or less relative, but they show you what 


I mean.—/J. O'C. 


Advice on Handgun Ammunition 


Question: I have a .32 Smith & Wesson re 
volver which is built on a .38 frame. Can I 
use 100-gr. bullets in this handgun?—T. F. B 
Ga. 


Answer: You can use any of the low-spee 
.32/20 cartridges in your revolver, which mean 
that it will be perfectly O.K. to use load 
with the 100-gr. lead bullet. It will give yo 
a muzzle velocity of 1,030 foot seconds in 
6-in. barrel. The stuff to avoid is .32/20 am 


munition which is made for rifles only. Don’ 
use any cartridge that is marked, “high ve 
locity,” “high speed,” or “for rifles only.’ 
—J. O’Cc. 


Information About Rifled Slugs 


Question: I think the subject of rifled slug 
gets too little attention. Many deer are kille 


and plenty are wounded by slugs, but I dar 
say that most of the slugs shot at them mis 
their mark. I have some questions to ask abot 


this type of ammunition: 

What can you tell me about the trajectory 
the rifled slug? What is the maximum rang 
at which it should be used on deer? In whi 
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ning 
and 

long 
hunt 














“Watch Jim get his Double“ 


“In a second the birds will flush and you'll see Jim go into action. 
He was high gun that day... surprised all of us with his great 






shooting. Just couldn't seem to miss. 


“When the boys got back to the car that evening they all wanted 
to know Jim’s secret. He just smiled and patted his Savage Model 
720 Automatic Shotgun.” 


o + . * 








Savage Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle. The light- 
ning-fast lever action, streamlined design 
and paralyzing power of this famous rifle 
long have made it a favorite with big game 
hunters. 


















Of course, it’s the man behind the gun that counts, too, but the split- 

second speed, perfect balance and dependability of Savage shot- 

guns and rifles go a long way toward giving any shooter the 

confidence he needs to turn “near misses’ into direct hits. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 


Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


WAR PRODUCTION COMES FIRST... 


Savage has produced more than 2,000,000 military arms, 
including Browning caliber 50 aircraft machine guns, 
Thompson sub-machine guns and rifles. Of course, the 
requirements of our armed forces come first... but your 
Savage is worth waiting for. 


SAVAGE 


AEM WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
SWi,) DEPENDABILITY AND 









Savage Mode! 6—.22 caliber avto- Fy * 

matic rifle. Three rifles in one— avto- IN ne 

matic, bolt action repeater or single shot. es ACCURACY 

One of a great line of Savage .22's and MAANUFACTURER OF RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS . . . LAWN MOWERS 
medium power rifles. AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 














Q: WHAT IS THE MOST EXTENSIVELY USED 
MILITARY REVOLVER IN THE WORLD? 


A: The Smith & Wesson .38/200 
British Service Revolver, developed by 
S & W for the British in 1939. lt 
has seen active service with the Com- 
mandos and men in almost every 
branch of the British Armed Forces. 





Q: WHAT COMPANY FIRST MANUFACTURED 
REVOLVERS IN WHICH THE PARTS WERE IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE ? 


A: In the First World War, the Ca- 
nadian Government adopted the Smith 
& Wesson .455 Hand Ejector Model for 
its armed forces because it was the 
only type which actual tests proved 

had Sa parts. 


Each Marble's Product whether for use in 
Peace or in Waris made as if the lives of our 
own boys depended upon its performance. 
In personal combat service all over the world 
, —your boys, our boys—and Marble's Products 

‘aa are giving a good account of themselves. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING co. 


Gladstone, Michigan, U. 









“portsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 


bt | 
Pa 


OUTING 
EQUIPMENT 


MARBLES 


TRE 


OPEN 


= SS 





R. NOSKE 
RIFLE TELESCOPES 





A better glass at pre-war price 
768 El CAMINO REAL, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 





Taday —"Dependability’|| 


MANUFACTURER 
GLASS-LAPS PARTS TO A MIRROR-LIKE, 
FRICTIONLESS FINISH? 


Q: WHAT REVOLVER 


A: Like the movement of an expen- 
sive watch, many Smith & Wesson re- 
volver parts have a gleaming, mirror 
finish due to a special glass-lapping 
process. This explains the amazing, 
velvet smoothness of an S & W action. 














INSTALL YOUR 


RECOIL PAD 


In a professional manner, refinish butt of 
stock after installation and custom fit the 
length and pitch according to your height 
and weight for $3.00, plus $4.50 labor. 


MLC. Tchr 
GUN W 
Dept. 40, 1220 So. 2. Ave. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 








| Choice of the wrong gun would opel 
| and your efficiency as a 

the market after the — eac h slightly different, each carefully 
designed for specific purposes. Toe 
rifle, shotgun or handgun eeu ndly, Kiein’s Sporting Goods, 
Famous For Guna Since 188 
autho meager booklet of helpful data by Amer- 
ica's to 
day, ene losing a 3c stamp to cover a costs. 


509 EB South Halsted Street. CRieseo 7, m. 











New Booklet,“HOow 
TO SELECT WISELY 
YOUR POSTWAR GUN” 


] your enjo »yment of shooting 
There will be scores of guns on 


ee TO ALL SHOOTERS— 


elp youc choose your postwar 
, has published an 


» gun experts. Send for your free copy to- 


KLEIN'S SPORTING G f < 

















gauge is the slug most accurate? How does 
the choke affect accuracy?—S. W. H., New 
York. 

Answer: Although I hunt in rifleman’s coun- 
try, I have shot rifled slugs experimentally 
Using a 12 gauge pump gun, equipped with a 
Weaver ‘scope, I could get 6-in. groups at 10( 


yd. from a rest, and 1-ft. groups offhand. Witt 
the gun sighted in at 50 yd. I found I had tc 
hold about 9 in. high to connect at 100 yd. The 
range up to 65 yd. is virtually point-blank. I 
wouldn’t advise using a slug at a range much 
more than 100 yd. 

It has been my experience that the best ac 
curacy is obtained with a full-choke barrel. It 
seems to be generally agreed that rified slugs 
will kill with any solid hit. The 12 gauge slug 
really is a power house. It weighs 415 gr., anc 
has a muzzle velocity of 1,470 foot seconds. 

I believe that the reason a lot of people miss 
shots with slugs is that they do not have the 
proper sights on shotguns. Many hunters take 
quick shots, see too much barrel, and shoot 
too high.—jJ. O’C. 


Shotgun Difficulty Explained 


Question: Your recent article, Wing Shoot 
ing by Picture, is the most sensible piece | 
ever have read on the subject. I have a 1: 
gauge Winchester shotgun, Model 12, tray 
grade, with a 30-in. full-choke barrel and raisec 
ventilated rib. I think this gun lacks sufficien 
drop or pitch—that it is too straight for me. 
miss plenty of shots on pheasants and they are 
mostly straightaways. 

When I put my cheek down on the stock rea 
hard I don’t seem to be aiming straight dowr 
the barrel—instead it appears as though the 
muzzle were pointing up. Would you recom 





Most sportsmen know that the small fee 
they pay for their licenses is what 
makes conservation possible. But no! 
all sportsmen know just how impor- 
tant this work is—that without it there 
would be fishing and hunting only in 
the most remote sections of the coun- 
try, and that these sports could be en- 
joyed only by the very rich. 

This year it is more important than ever 
that this vital work be continued. So 
whether you can use it or not, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as you have done in years past. 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 





mend a Bev-L-Block sight for this gun, or the 
Bradley type? Or should I send the gun to the 
factory to have the drop changed—or trade 
for something else? Also, what do you think 
of the Poly-Choke—and would it work all rig 
for trapshooting? 


I would like very much to know what gun 
you use in the field, and its drop and pit 
—W. H., Iowa. 

Answer: If I were you I would hang 
that Winchester trap gun. The only thing 
wrong with it is that it has too high a cor 
The trap gun is so stocked that a man can 
the muzzle right on the target and break 
The target is rising, you see, and so a trap ¢ 


has to be stocked so as to put the charge at 
a foot high at 35 yd. 
I suggest that you use a rasp to work 


the comb until you can see right down the 
with your cheek pressed firmly against the c 

I mean firmly, but not hard. That’s a fine ; 
and I think you will find it nicely adaptec 
any sort of shooting, once you get that c 
worked down. 

However, you probably would have a be 
all-round field gun if it were fitted with a P 
Choke. If that gun were mine, I would |! 
the overall length 26 in. Yes, you can use the 
Poly-Choke for trapshooting, and if you 
going to have one fitted, I suggest you do s¢ 


before you work down your comb. You 
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learn to Shoot 


Savage Auto. Shotguns, 12 gauge, 26” and 28° NEW $62.25 
Winchester Mod. 12 Pumpgun, {6 Ga. 28” Mod. NEW 58.00 


Above Guns for Farmers and Ranchers (Send for Form) 
New H & R Reising .22 Auto. Rifle, 854 Ibs $68.30 
New Barrels .22 Colt Match Ace Automatic uo oe 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Barrels .380 Colt Automatic 2.95 
New Barrels Colt O.M.T. .22 cal., no sight blade 5.95 


New Barrels for 38 Super Auto. Colt 3.95 
New Magazines for .380 Colt Auto 1.25 
New Magazines for 38 Super Auto. Colt 1.95 
New Magazines Colt Ace 22 caliber 2.75 
New Magazines Model ‘‘B’’ Hi Standard 1.75 
~~ Barrels, Colt Single Action; .38 W.C.F. or .44 

.F. 52” or 72” blue, Also 32 20 & 434” . 4.95 
Hand loaded .38 S & W Spec, Cartridges, each ; .05 
Imported 7 m m Mauser Ctges M.P._ in clips; each 15 


e ONLY LIMITED STOCK ON ALL ABOVE GOODS e 
Other Parts for Mod. "17 Colt & S&W; .45 Auto. 
Send 3 cent stamp for list 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH ~ 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (No C.O.D. Orders) New York 7 








STAMMER?. 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering — successful for 44 

years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6055, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 









Bishop STOC Ks™ 





Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite 
fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $6.00 
Mannilicher or full length type. $8.50 Shipping 


send postage. Free Catalog ready 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 


weight five pounds; 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 





High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 


RECOIL PAD | 


Slips over end of stock. Fits 












any rifle or shotgun. Has 
pre-War sponge rubber pad 
l-inch_ thick Cushions re- 





coil. Limited supply 1 
Postpaid 
Special price to dealers in 
dozen lots 


International Merchandising Co. 
1415 Broadway etroit 26, Mich. 














WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first, . - Ofterwards 
we'll be able to Serve 
you better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 














SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


Also cartridge belts, shell cases, western 
saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 
by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. 

Ask your deoler or write for catalog. 


| THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 








New Designs in 





Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 

Most durable eripe made. Positively unbreak- 
ble! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard. 
rtgies, Luger z Mausers in a wide choice of 
eautiful 7 ~ in ivory, arl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
ow prices. FREE CATA . Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-6, Chicago 14, Iii. 


find that your gun will have a tenden to 
shoot a little lower with a Poly-Chok in 
which case you would not have to cut down ’ the 
comb so much 
The Bev-L-Block sight is a good one, and 

believe you will also find that that sight in 
creases the tendency to shoot lower. In fact, 
by the time you get the variable-choke device 
and the sight installed, you may find that your 
gun shoots where you want it to without any 


work on the comb 

For all my field shooting I 
skeet gun, Model 21, with two 
one pair cylinder and quarter 
other modified and full choke 
drop at the comb of 1% in., and at the heel a 
drop of 2 in. The length of pull is 14 in. It is 
not a perfect fit because the stock is just a hair 
short for me. I really ought to use a 14'4-in 
pull.—J. O’C. 


use a Winchester 
sets of barrels, 
choke, and the 
My gun has a 


Storing Ammunition 


Question: What is a safe means of storing 
rifle and shotgun ammunition in a private dwel- 
ing? Is there any appreciable velocity to a 
bullet, say .30 06 caliber, when the cartridge is 
exploded by fire? My cartridges, contained in 
ordinary wooden boxes, are stored in the base- 
ment of my home and I would like to know if 
there is any danger of penetration to the upper 
floors in case a furnace fire should ignite the 
ammunition.—B. S. A., New York. 


I think you may be unduly worried 
about storing your ammunition. I keep mine in 
my study, which is just off the dining room, 
and I make no effort to keep it at anything 
other than room temperature. 


Answer: 


Ammunition will burn violently, but outside 
of that there is little danger. In order to ex- 
plode, modern powders must be under pressure 


If you should happen to have a fire in your house, 
would and burn, but the 


your ammunition pop 
shot and bullets would not be thrown violently 
enough to penetrate ordinary , 





Stick to 170-gr. Bullets in .30 30 

Question: I have a .30/30 Winchester rifle, 
model 94, in which I never have used anything 
but 170-gr. bullets—soft nose and Silvertips 
Would it injure the barrel to use 110 or 150-gr. 
bullets? Also, would these bullets be suitable 
for deer and bears?—H. V., Colo. 

Answer: I think that if you possibly can you 
ought to stick to the 170-gr. bullet in your 
.30/30, since this caliber does its best work 
with a bullet of that weight The 110 and 
150-gr. bullets would not injure your rifle in 
the slightest, but you probably would find that 
they would shoot a lot higher than those of 
170 gr If you didn’t adjust your sights to 


compensate for this difference, you would miss 
a lot of game. In fact, I think that is one of 
the most reasons for missing shots; 
people change bullet weights without checking 
and sighting, then they are mystified because 
they don’t shoot accurately.—J. O’C 


common 


Better Not Rechamber Gun 


Question: My 12 gauge Winchester double- 


barrel shotgun, Model 24, is chambered for 234- 
in. shells. Could I have this gun rechambered 
for those powerful new 3-in. shells the company 


would the patterns from 
as good as they are with 


?—W. H. B. Jr., Conn. 


out—and if so, 
shells still be 


—_ 

34-in. 
the present chamber 

Answer: While I am quite sure that your 
shotgun is strong enough for the rechambering 
you have in mind, I would advise against your 
having it done. Your patterns with the shorter 
shells would not be as good, and the recoil from 
so heavy a load in a light gun would bounce 
you around. To handle those 3-in cannon crack- 
ers, a shotgun should be at least a pound heavier 
than the average 12 gauge gun.—J. O’C. 


Unusual ‘Scope Mounting 


reader 
Win- 


Question: Recently you advised a 
against using a ‘scope on a .32 Special 
chester rifle, Model 94, stating that it would 
have to be mounted too high or offset too far 
to the left, thus leaving no solid cheek rest. 
Perhaps you will be interested in the manner 


in which I mounted a Weaver ‘scope, 
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This is 
the Redfield'‘Junior 
70 mount with Alaskan 
scope on Model 70 Win- 
chester. Also fits Model 
54—is made to handle 
the various Weaver 
scopes 


REDFIELD 
JUNIOR MOUNTS 


SCOPE 


This is the rugged, accurate, precisely 
tooled scope MOUNT that is respon- 
sible for the deadly accurate shooting 
of the American sniper. It brings out 
the BEST in every scope—and stands 
up under the toughest, hardest service 
you can give it. Now standard equip- 
ment on snipers’ rifles—always the rul- 
ing favorite with American Sportsmen. 
Your dealer has a few Redfield Mounts 
and Receiver Sights in stock now= 
and he will have plenty when civilian 


production is-nresumed. 
GUNSIGHT 


REDFIEL COMPANY 


3311 GILPIN SY., DENVER, COLORADO 
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CANTEEN Collapsible 
nto cover with Shoul 
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CANVAS HAMMOCKS 3. 
EGGINGS, pr i. 

BELTS 1 





der 

NEW NAVY TYP! 
NEW U.S. ARMY CANVASI 

NEW | S ARMY PISTOL 
Send Check or Money Order. include 30c for postage 
THOUSANDS Of} ATISFIFD ct TOMERS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FREE oe tisT 
Dept. 

Ox 

TRIANGLE ?'o'e0x ise 
TIMES PLAZA STATION, BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 







































Go KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best aB-arcund ‘boot ie the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
te catch. Ankle 1 holds boot In piace, and also 

acts as ankie 

ACCEPT NO iMfra’ ATIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 











Have you ever 
had trouble 


with MILDEW? 


Here, at last, is way to save 
your canvas and leather 
equipment, camp chairs, rugs, 
mattresses, etc. from destruc- 
tive mold, mildew and rot 


An amazing, new liquid has now been 
developed that not only kills mildew 
instantly—but actually prevents its re- 
turn for months. And thus ends one of 
the most destructive scourges known 
to man. 

Yes, by simply spraying Mil-Du-Rid 
on your tent, boots, camp chairs, can- 
vas and leather equipment—rugs, 
mattresses, etc. you can make them 
safe from mildew. 

Most amazing, Mil-Du-Rid is safe 
for anything that soap and water won't 
harm. So you can use it freely and 
with confidence. 

Get Mil-Du-Rid from your depart- 
ment store, paint, grocery or hard- 
ware store—and stamp out mildew 
this easy, inexpensive way. 


An Interchemical Product 












| 

| 

| Interchemical Corporation 
| Trade Sales Division, Dept. B-65 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey 

| Please send folder, “‘What is Mildew? How to 
Prevent It." 

| 

| 
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Name 


Address 





bullet, 


“A Stamp’s a 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 
WHAT SHOULD YOU 


Our FREE BOOK tells you 





INVENT es today’s inventive mar- 

wants—how to put down, 
patent and sell oun as as. Scores of letters in 
our files attest to the modern demand for inven 
tions—our long experience as Registered Patent 
Attorneys will help you. Get our FREE ROOK 
**How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your Inven 
tion.** Also special document free, ‘‘Invention 
Record’’ on which to sketch and describe your 


invention. Write today. No obligation 
McMORROW & BERMAN 


Patent Attorneys 
204-.¥ Atlantic Building Washington 4. D. c. 





AVAILABLE FROM FACTORY 


and deolers:—Cal. .22 at $9.00 M.; Cal. .177 at $1.80 M. Place 
your order now fo. a NEW Benjamin Air Rifle ot Benjamin Ais 
Pistol. Write today for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER of POSTWAR 
MODELS end ask about our POSTWAR PRIORITY PLAN. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 804 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO, 








| compensate 


Model 95. I 
used a T mount and mounted the ’scope on the 


330, on my .30/40 Winchester, 


right side of the receiver. Then I sighted it 
in to shoot one inch to the left at 200 yd. to 
for the offset position of the 
sight. My reason for mounting it on the right 
side, of course, 
rest for my cheek when shooting. 

I feel sure that many owners of guns that 


| eject from the top would like to take advantage 


of this idea, provided you check on it and sat- 
isfy yourself that it works O.K. It has worked 
100 percent for me. Incidentally, the idea was 
not my own but was suggested to me by an 
old-time Denver gunsmith—R. E. W., Colo. 


Answer: Thank you for your interesting let- 
ter. I never have seen a ’scope mounted in the 
manner in which you describe, but with those 
low combs you probably could get used to it. 
I'll pass the word along. 

For my part, however, I would rather have 
my ‘scope mounted low and central over the 
bore. There’s another stunt with which you 
may be familiar—namely to offset the ’scope to 
the left and then use a thick cheek piece to 
bring the eye in line with the sight.—J. O’C. 


Old Rifle Unsafe 


Question: After firing a cartridge in my old 
single-shot .22 caliber Remington rifle, Model 6, 
I have to use pliers to extract the shell. Can 
I do anything about this?—W. A. S., Mass. 


Answer: Your difficulty probably is due to 
a badly rusted chamber—the brass of the shell 
expands into the rust pits. It sounds to me as 
though that old rifle of yours is about finished. 


| I wouldn’t be very enthusiastic about firing it, 


and I certainly wouldn’t use any high-speed 


cartridges in it.—J. O’C. 


There’s No American Luger 


Question: I’m a marine, stationed at Kodiak, 
and I started an argument that I would like to 
have you finish. Is there such a thing as an 
American Luger pistol? I claim that there is. 
—Pvt. J. K., Alaska. 


There is no American Luger pistol. 
are so designated were made in 
Germany by the D. W. M. They have the 
American eagle stamped upon them and the 
word “loaded” appears in English instead of in 
German. They were made for the American 
export market and never were manufactured in 


Answer: 
Those that 


the United States.—J. O’C. 


Lucky Long Shots 


This probably will sound like a 
Last pheasant season I took four 


Question: 
tall story. 


was to provide a good solid | 


pheasants at from 68 to 80 yd. with my Ithaca , 


shotgun. Since I am not a good judge of dis- 
tances, I measured all of these shots with a 
tape measure to make sure. Was I just lucky 
or do I have an exceptionally good gun? The 
shells I used were the new Remington Express 
high-base, with No. 4 shot.—R. C., Calif. 


Answer: I am inclined to believe that you 
were just lucky in making those long shots on 
pheasants. You couldn't do it consistently with 
No. 4 shot because that size will not throw a 
pattern dense enough to be sure of getting a 
pheasant at such distances. You can find that 
out for yourself by patterning your gun at, let 
us say, 75 yd. You will see that with No. 4 
shot the pattern will have holes through which 


| a pheasant could fly very handily.—/J. O’C. 





Side Drift Caused by Bullet Spin 
Question: I have been told that as a rifle 
bullet flies through the air, having a clockwise 
spin imparted by the rifling in a Model 1903 
Springfield, it has a tendency to be pulled to 
the right; also that sights have to be adjusted 
to compensate for this drift. Will you please 
explain this?—Pvt. R. J. S., A. U.S. 


Answer: In the Model 1903 Springfield rifle, 
the rifling gives the bullet a right-hand twist, 
or spin, and this causes it to drift to the right; 
however, in the 1917 Enfield, which has a left- 
hand twist, the bullet will drift to the left. 
The spin of the bullet remains about constant, 
whereas the velocity falls off quite rapidly. As 
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“MY ROLLS 


went down 
with the Hornet 
/ 


4 





after 


9 Years of Daily Shaves” 
“Please tell me where I can get an- 


other,” writes sailor survivor. 


For the duration, Rolls Safety 
Razors are sold only at Post Ex- 
changes and Ship’s Service Stores. 
Even so, we are able to supply only 


a small part of the demand. 


Our fighting men, and those at 
home, too, like the Rolls Safety Ra- 
zor because it is a self-contained 
shaving tool—no blades to buy and 
no dependence on electric current. 
The lifetime blade comes in a sturdy 
metal case with an automatic honing 


and stropping mechanism. 


The Rolls Razor is a fine precision 
tool. If you own one that needs ad- 
justment, send us the complete razor. 
We will service it at a small charge. 


In case you have your Rolls Razor 
serviced locally, insist on genuine 
Rolls parts packaged under the name 
of Rolls Razor, Ltd., London, Eng. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


Department E-2 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 





Send for your free subscription te 
“The Happy Smoker,” handsome, 32- 
page smoker's guide. Describes, illus- 
trates, sweet-smoking briers, testy 
pipe ond cigarette tobaccos, luxurious 

ches, humidors, etc. Many excel- 

gift ideas. Subscription is FREE. 
S Write today to Dept. or. 


LANE TOBACCO, LTD. 156 £. 42 St., New York 17 





WEAVER SCOPES 


IN STOCK 
(Leather Lens Covers FREE with scope) 
330S cross-hairs or post, $29.70, 440S, $35.20 1X 





for Shotguns, $20.35. Weaver T (side) Mounts 
$2.20. B (top) Mounts, $6.60. Redfield Mounts 
$9.50. Stith ‘‘Install It Yourself‘’ Mounts for Sav 


99 and Win. 70, $12.00. Trades. 
S. A. WENTLING, 514 S. Lincoln, Palmyra, Pa. 








With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighter You Can Trust— 


FIENDOTII 
Aa 4 


Cleans AND Protects 
2-oz. bottle— 35¢ 
At Sporting Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 


Baltimore 23 
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PRIVATE JONES REPORTIN’ 


with a sloppy salute, checked shirt, 
open at the neck, and a hat that might 
have been used to rub down a horse. 
Yup, Private Jones has drawn his 
mustering-out pay, caught up on his 
sleep, found some old duds, and is car- 
rying out a postwar plan of doing as he 
doggone pleases! 





d 
canoe, an 
a pal oF twee heading _ 
ned sniperiess» Ope 4 
, A. a 
country, | - 
jot of fun 


shootin 
pull’s-eyes 
beating! 








a consequence, the farther the bullet travels, 
the more it is affected by the spin, and this 
drift, as it is called, must be compensated for 
in shooting at ranges of more than 500 yd.— 


J. O'C. 


No Range Finder for Hunting 


Question: Is there such a thing as a range 
finder to use for hunting—and would you con- 
sider such a device practical?—E. M. S., Ohio. 


Answer: There is no commercial range find- 
er, and it would be impossible to manufacture 
one that would be any good for big-game hunt- 
ing, using the principles which are known now. 
To be of any value for long-range shooting, a 
range finder would have to have its prisms 6 
ft. apart. It would weigh perhaps 50 lb. and 
cost about $1,000. So you can see that it is not 


practical. A small portable range finder would 
work only up to about 200 yd., and the trajec- 
tory of almost any modern cartridge is flat 


enough so that one doesn’t need a range finder 
at that distance. 

Possibly at some time in the future some- 
body may discover a principle which is not 
known at present and which will make a range 
finder practical.—J. O’C. 


Shot Failed to Penetrate 


Question: Do shotgun shells lose their power 
after a few years? Last winter I was hunting 
with some shells that were about 4 years old. 
My gun is a 20 gauge Ithaca and I shot a 
great horned owl five times before he dropped. 
The range was about 20 yd. or less, and I could 
tell by the flying feathers that I hit him every 
time. Later I skinned the owl and found a 
great many pellets in the feathers, and they 
didn’t have even enough power to break the 
leg bone. Can you explain this?—R. R., Jil. 


Answer: Modern shotgun powders do not 
deteriorate with age. If anything, they get 
drier and give higher pressures—in other words, 
they are stronger rather than weaker. I cannot 
explain the lack of penetration in the case of 
your owl, but I do not believe it was due to 
the age of the shells.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for the Little Woman 


Question: I would appreciate your advice 
with regard to selecting the proper rifle for my 
wife. She is small—about 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 


and weighs 115 lb. She has a .22 Marlin with 
which she does a pretty fair job. The largest 
game we expect to hunt is the Texas deer. I 
have considered a rifle that would shoot the 
.257. Roberts cartridge. Do you think that 
would be too much for her?—J. E. F., Texas. 


Answer: I recommend that you get a Model 
99-T Savage in the .250/3000 for your wife. 
That little rifle weighs only about 7% Ib. 


Furthermore there is almost no recoil, though 
the killing power is adequate even for big mule 
deer at reasonable ranges. I recommend this 
rather than the .257 because the latter is to be 
had only in bolt-action rifles which weigh about 
1% lb. more than the Savage 99-T. I think the 
average bolt-action rifle is too heavy for your 
wife to pack around.—J. O’C. 


Dangerous Ammunition 


friend gave me some hard-nose 
I think he had before the first 


Question: A 
cartridges that 


World War. The cases have various markings, 
some F. A 1. 10, others FA 10 08, and still 
others 2 11 Is it all right to use these car- 


tridges?—W. M., Nova Scotia, Can. 


Don’t shoot those cartridges under 
Some of them were made 
in January 1910, some in October 1908, and 
some in February 1911 Cases that old have 
become brittle. They might blow a head, and 
wreck your rifle and injure you.—J. O’C. 


Answer: 
any circumstances! 


Shotgun Stock Too Short 


Question: On a duck-hunting trip with my 
12 gauge Iver Johnson double-barrel shotgun— 
30-in. barrels, bored full and modified choke—I 
sure missed plenty! I tried shot of different 
sizes, from No. 4 tc 7'4, and occasionally I 
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@ TOOLS ARE READY, the skilled man- 


power is ready to make Marlin 
sporting rifles again as soon as war 
contracts permit. They will be the 
best in Marlin’s 75-year history. 
Honest guns—safe, accurate, long- 
lived. Built to standards that made 
the name famous, with war-iim- 
proved skills. Each is an outstand- 
ing buy in its class. Every one is 
fired and tested before shipment; 
guaranteed for materials and 
workmanship. Remember the 
name Marlin when the war is won! 















Marlin nodei 39-a 


By many considered the world’s best 
all-around light rifle. .22 cal., lever, 
action, 25 shots. 
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Watch the 
infantry —they carry 
the guns! 


* 


Nuarlin 


FIREARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 








Today’s “Mississippi Mule”’ is the less picturesque but more 
reliable motor truck—speeding the cotton crop from plantation 
to cotton gin—from warehouse to freight yard or levee—from 
boat or train to textile mill. Two out of four of these trucks are 
equipped with AC Spark Plugs, specified by engineers and 


owners alike for utmost reliability. Thousands of them are kept 





efficient and reliable by the famous AC method of cleaning and 
regapping every 3,000 miles. You can enjoy equal spark plug 
satisfaction by following the same practice, replacing worn 


plugs promptly with AC’s of correct Heat Range for today’s fuels. 





CLEAN SPARK PLUGS SAVE UP TO ONE GALLON OF GAS IN TEN 





SPARK.PLUGS 


BUY MORE THAN EVER IN THE 7TH WAR BOND DRIVE 


would knock down a duck at such long range 
that my companions said I had no business 
shooting at them at all. Since we get only two 
boxes of shells, I can’t do much target shoot 
ing. All I have left now are some BB’s and 
a few No. 7% trap loads. 

Is my gun strong enough for the heavy loads? 
It has quite a recoil and I find that my second 
finger becomes sore from shooting.—C. J. F., 
Manitoba, Can. 


Answer: Don’t worry about the strength of 
your Iver Johnson—it’s perfectly O.K. with 
any 254 or 234-in. shell. 

From what you tell me, I believe your stock 
is too short for you. Almost always that is the 
cause of a bruised finger, and a short stock can 
also cause plenty of misses. I suggest that you 
have a rubber recoil pad attached to the stock 
to increase its length by about % in. I think 
that will improve your shooting, and I am quite 
sure it will prevent bruised fingers.—J. O’C 


Can‘t Use Open Sight With Peep 


Question: I have a Remington rifle, Model 35 
Can I use a Lyman 1A peep sight in connection 
with the regular iron sight? I had thought of 
having the buckhorn sight filed flat. and setting 
a piece of ivory or pearl in the niche of the 
rear sight to use in conjunction with the peep 
sight for quick shooting. What is your opinion 
of this plan?—WN. R. V., Pa. 


Answer: You cannot use an open sight of any 
kind in connection with the peep sight. If you 
attempt to do so, you really are not using the 
peep sight at all but on the contrary are de 
stroying all its advantages. In other words, you 
simply are looking through a peep to use an 
open sight. If I were you I would remove the 
open sight and substitute a standard slot blank. 


—J. oc. 
Handgun for .22 Hornet? 


Question: I have been reading Outdoor Life 
for a long time and I still can read it at this 
place “somewhere in Belgium” because we get 
it through the Special Service Division every 
month It helps settle a lot of arguments. 
Here is a question: Would it be possible to 
have a pistol made for the .22 Hornet cartridge, 
on the order of the .22 Colt Woodsman? Some 
say it can’t be done, I say it can. To have a 
handgun of that type is one of my postwar 
dreams. I believe it would be excellent, both 
for target and game.—Corp. H. G., A. U. S. 


Answer: No—I’m afraid it wouldn't be pos- 
sible to have a .22 Hornet made in anything 
approximating a Woodsman. That Hornet is a 
hot little baby, giving pressures as high as the 
big .30/40 Krag cartridge—around 42,000 Ib 
a sq. in. A few special .22 Hornet revolvers 
have been built on heavy frames with special 
heat-treated cylinders, but those things are en 
tirely different from the light Woodsman.— 


J. OC. 


Shotgun Sight Unimportant 


Question: I recently equipped my double 
barrel shotgun with a new front sight, a home 
made one which is .007 in. higher from barrel 
level than the one I took off. Will the dif 
ference in height make any difference in my 
aiming the gun? In other words, will I have 
to aim my gun now so that the whole sight is 
on the target; or will I aim as before, just 
seeing the top of the sight on the target?— 
A. G. B., Mass. 


Answer: I don’t think you will notice 
particle of difference as to where you put thé 
center of your pattern with your higher fron 
sight. Actually a man aims a shotgun with th« 
entire end of the barrels and doesn’t pay muc! 
attention to the sights. If you were using 
rifle, that higher front sight would cause th 
rifle to shoot lower, but in the case of a shotgu 
I am sure you will notice no difference.—J. O'C 





Can‘t Use Shot in Blanks 


Question: I own a .45/70 U.S. Springfiel 
rifle, Model 1873, and also have a quantity « 
old black-powder blank cartridges for it. Woul 
it be possible for me to load these blanks wit 
shot for use on crows? If this sounds silly, r 
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They All Noad a POW-CHOKE 


™~ 





~~ 
PS 


Think of it— 130,000 ee in wavering V‘s, 


taking the skyway the S 


th! That means good 


duck hunting. Will you get your share? Poly-Choke 
makes it easier—the right choke, more clean 


kills, always. 


~ 
_ 


This amazing device makes one shotgun 


do the work of many. Maybe there's one 


left for you. Write us for information. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


190 TAN XIS STREET * HARTFORD, 


/ 


CONN. 


\ 











“A PIPE 
COMES IN 
HANDY 
WHEN YOU 
ARE INA 
FOXHOLE” 


— wrote this 
Army Private 


“I’m somewhere in Germany, and a 


pipe comes in handy when you are 


in a foxho 


private when asking for a Kirsten 
pipe. Because of letters like these, 
the Army and Navy now distrib- 
ute the entire production of 
rugged, cool-smoking Kirsten 
pipes to overseas PX and Ship 
Service Stores. When condi- 
tions permit, these pipes 
will again be available in 


this country 

emember, 

Airsten is w 
' 

or! 


" Kit 


PATS 


le.” wrote an 


... until then, 
a genuine 
orth waiting 


@ PATS. PEND. 


infantry 


KIRSTEN 
PIPE CO. 
Dept. 95 
Seattle 1, 
Wash. 
4 


ADIATOR” PIPE 





member there is a shell shortage. If you think 
it would be practical for me to load those 
cartridges with shot, what size pellets would 
you suggest?—R. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: Don’t try to load those .45/70 blanks 
with shot. In order to make a noise with little 
pressure, the powder used in blanks must be 
very fast burning and fine grained. If you put 

bullet or a charge of shot on top of that 
powder, and thus increase the pressure, the 
powder will explode instead of burning. That 
would be a wonderful way to blow up your 


gun.—J. O’C. 
Shotgun Is Pitted 


Question: The barrels of a shotgun which my 
son bought recently are pitted with rust spots 
and small holes. Can this condition be remedied, 
or will it be necessary to buy new barrels?— 


E. F., New Jersey. 


Answer: You might try polishing those bar- 
rels with a mild abrasive applied with a tight- 
fitting patch If the pits are very shallow, 
such treatment will shine up the bore. If that 
won't do the trick, then a new set of barrels 
is your only solution. You see there is no way 
to replace the steel that has been taken away 
by the pits—it is gone forever; and if the spots 
are as bad as they appear to be from your letter, 
they will raise hob with your patterns.—J. O’C. 


Trajectory of .22 Bullet 


Question: I would like to know, if you 
please, the drop, in inches, of a .22 caliber 
Kleanbore Long Rifle bullet at 50, 100, 150, 
200, 250, 300, 350, and 400 yd., also the amount 
of side drift at these ranges—H. R. B., Miss. 


Answer: The drop of a .22 high-speed Long 
Rifle bullet is 1 in. at 50 yd., 6 in. at 75 yd., 11 
in. at 100 yd., 19 in. at 125 yd., 24 in. at 150 yd., 
and 36 in. at 200 yd. I do not have the dope 
for longer distances. However, with iron sights 
adjusted to hit the point of aim at 75 yd., the 
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KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO 





For Better Sport SHOOT A SCOPE 
MOUNTED RIFLE 


AA DEPENDABLE SCOPE SIGHT, 
in a Stith Mount, gives you these advantages: 
1 — Enables you to place shots with precision, 


2 — Increases your hitting range. 


3 — Defines shadowy or protectively-colored targets. 
-4— Promptly identifies your game. 
5 — Adds ease for normal eyes; essential if your eyes 


aren't up to par. 


Install-It- Yourself Mounts 
--Ask Your Dealer 


© 
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with wartime 
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better gas mileage 
longer tire life 

better performance 
lower upkeep costs 
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Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1761 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


Name ; 
please print 


Address pe jenasniie 
pleos » eG 
City oe... he ; 
he Zone Stote 
Make of car 
now owned 
5 year model 
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STREAMLINED MOUNTS 


--Write us Today 


Nuss 


yd., falls 3 in. at 100 yd., 8 in. at 125 yd., 16 in 
at 150 yd., and 30 in. at 200 yd. The drift 
would be negligible —J. O’C. 


Argument About Shot-shell Velocities 


Question: Please settle an argument about 
shotgun-shell velocities. One man claims there 
is no difference in the speed of shot fired from 
an ordinary heavy-load 12 gauge shell, and that 
of the 3-in. Magnum shell of the same gauge 
The other side maintains that the shot from 


| 3-in. shells fired in his over-and-under shotgun 


travels faster and has more shocking power at 
40 yd. than the regular heavy load Neither 
party will accept any evidence the other can 
produce, so now it’s up to you!—W. B. L., Minn. 


Answer: Here's the dope to settle your argu- 
ment: The Winchester 3-in Super Speed 
Magnum load, with 154 oz. No. 6 chilled shot, 
has an average velocity, over 40 yd., of 965 foot 
seconds; the standard Super Speed load of the 
same make—but using 1'4 oz. No. 6 chilled shot, 
has an average velocity over the same distance 
of 975 foot seconds. In other words, the lighter 
shot charge travels slightly faster 

However, the 3-in. Magnum shell would have 
greater killing power for the simple reason that 
it would hit the bird with more shot.—/jJ. O'C. 


‘Scope for .22 Rifle 


Question: I have a 22 Winchester rifle, 
Model 63 Speed King, with open sights. I can 
get a Weaver T-5 mount and install a ‘scope 
high enough to use either the open sights or 
the ‘scope. Will this be a good arrangement 
for all-round shooting of small game? My idea 
is to use the ’scope on shots of 75 yd. or more, 
and the open sights on close shots: Which 
Weaver ‘scope would be most practical?— 
Cc. &. §.s: &. 

Answer: I advise very strongly against 


mounting a ‘scope high on a Winchester Model 
63 rifle. Furthermore, you have absolutely no 
need for open sights, in addition to a ‘scope, 
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A Stith 
for your scope 


Assures you of: 
Absolute de- 
pendability; 
lowest scope 
position; strong, 
wide - spaced 
bases; hand- 
some, compact 
appearance. 


| bullet rises 1 in. at 25 yd., about 1%% in. at = | BLUEJACKETS RAVE ABOUT THIS 
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Boy! HOW 
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LATHER STAYS 
MOIST! IT KEEPS 
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ona .22. A ‘scope should be mounted as low as 
possible—if you have it high, you cannot hold 
your cheek firmly against the comb and shoot 
accurately. If I were you I would get the low- 
type T mount that is made for your rifle, and 
have the *scope mounted down as low as you 
can get it. 

The Weaver 330 with cross hairs is a good 
‘scope for a .22, but it is pretty expensive. I 
think you should get the 29s which will be 
made again when the war is over—it’s a grand 
little "scope and costs about half as much as 
the 330.—J. O'C. 


Old 10 Gauge Shotgun 


Question: I have a 10 gauge Winchester 
shotgun, Model 1901, with full-choke 32-in. bar- 
rel. The number on it is 69738, and I think the 
gun is chambered for a 3-in. shell. I would like 
to know if modern 10 gauge ammunition would 
be safe, also what rified slug or ball load, if 
any, would you recommend for hunting deer 
and black bears.—L. J. C., Kans. 


Answer: Don’t shoot that old shotgun with 
any° ammunition hotter than the standard Win- 
chester Ranger load of 4'%4 dr. of powder and 

14 oz. of shot Your gun is chambered for 
the 27 %-in. shell, but that does not mean that 
you can safely use the heavier loads in the 
same shell length, such as Super-X or Nitro 
Express with 434 dr. of powder and 156 oz. of 
shot. Your gun was not made for those heavy 
loads. If you stick to the fodder for which it 
was designed I think you can use it nicely. 

When I was a kid I shot an old cannon like 
that occasionally, but how it did kick! Rifled 
slugs are not made in the 10 gauge, and balls 
are too innaccurate. Better stick to large buck- 
shot for deer hunting.—J. O’C. 


Cartridges Not Interchangeable 


Question: Can I use .30 caliber Super-X au- 
toloading shells with 170-gr. Lubaloy S. P. bul- 
ets in my .30/30 Savage rifle, Model 219?— 
Cc. W. M., Md. 


Answer: Positively not. The .30/30 is a 
trimmed case, the .30 autoloading is rimless. 
They are not interchangeable.—J. O’C. 


Converting Jap Rifle 


Question: Can my Japanese army rifle be 
onverted to take the .257 Roberts cartridge? I 
icked this rifle up in New Guinea and it is 
retty badly rusted and pitted. If I can’t use 
the .257, what similar cartridge would fit?— 


E. L., Oreg. 


Answer: To convert that Jap Arisaka rifle 
the .257 you would have to have it rebarreled. 
u could not have it rechambered because the 
257 is a standard .25 caliber with a _ bore 
iameter of .25 and a groove diameter of .257. 
The Arisaka has a bore diameter of about .256 
nd a groove diameter of about .263. As I 
emember it, the Arisaka’s action is long enough 
r the .257 cartridge. and though it is a clumsy 
rt of action, the conversion could be made as 
have explained above.—J. O'C. 


Shotgun Shells O.K. for Grizzlies? 


Question: My work with the Pacific Biologi- 
1 Station includes inspection of salmon-spawn- 
g streams at various times during the year 
some districts there is the likelihood that I 
y encounter a grizzly bear suddenly, at close 
arters. Considering the difficulty of obtaining 
table rifles and ammunition these days, would 
fied slugs in a 12 gauge shotgun pack enough 
nch to stop a grizzly? The animal would be 

e—within say 100 yd.—D. R. F., British 
lumbia, Can. 







Answer: There’s nothing wrong about your 
ea of using rifled slugs in a shotgun as pro- 
tion against grizzlies. The 12 gauge slug, as 
matter of fact. is a very powerful missile at 
se range, and you could turn a grizzly in- 
e out with one. The combination of a 415-gr. 
g with the resonably high muzzle velocity 
1,470 foot seconds, and a muzzle energy of 
00 foot pounds, will give you a very deadly 
apon at close range You can carry it and 
1 perfectly safe if you meet a grizzly at any 
sonable distance.—J. O’C. 
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Prowling for Owls 
(Continued from page 33) 


by their calling. Only when in a ripping 
temper will they talk back without first 
thinking over the message just received. 

“Whooo! who-who! whoooo!” The 
answer came from our left. Then we 
heard a muffled crackling as an owl set- 
tled in some near-by tree. Bubo often 
can’t perch in a strange tree without 
making this faint crashing sound. It’s 
made by his big body as it breaks the 
tiny branches while settling. However, 
he will leave the same perch as silently 
as a shadow. 

We crouched in perfect silence, listen- 
ing, waiting, and with our eyes roving 
constantly. An owl can pass within a 
yard of a man and never be heard. His 
flight is almost inaudible to the human 
ear. It is also deceitfully fast. Crack 
shots frequently miss this huge target, 
time after time. 

Suddenly, off through the stillness, 
perhaps half a mile away, we heard the 
plaintive squall of a stricken rabbit. One 
owl had killed his supper. 

“Whoooo! who-who! whooo!” The 
questioning call was hollow and loud, 
and from not more than 100 yards away. 
Bubo was trying to find where the other 
owl was perching. Then we saw him 
sailing in our direction. Closer, closer, 
till his great head looked like that of a 
giant tomcat. He tipped up to settle in 
our naked tree, but changed his mind. 
Perhaps he caught the glint of moonlight 
on a gun barrel. 

He looked like a sofa cushion with 
wings as he banked away. Perfect 
range; who could miss? But we did. The 
two thunderous explosions on the still 
night air merely hustled him on his way. 

We waited a few minutes, then re- 
sumed our calling. Again and again we 
heard the cries of more stricken rabbits. 
An owl appeared from nowhere and we 
brought him crashing down. Another 
agreed to talk with us, but refused to 
come closer than perhaps 300 yards. 

These owls weren’t on the warpath; 
they were merely sociable. Probably so 
many owls came to this patch of wood- 
land every night that there could be no 
such thing as an intruder! 

We moved to a new part of the woods, 
and within ten minutes killed two more. 
Both of them simply drifted into the 
region. We tried moving again, but this 
time not an owl came near us. So we 
called it a night. 

Another time Fred, my .unting side- 
kick, and I parted one April near the 
forks of Cross Bar coulee. A few days 
before, a rider had reported that he'd 
located the nest of a big black owl some 
300 yards up the left branch. This par- 
ticular owl, although he wasn’t entirely 
black, was exceptional in more ways 
than his color. 

For two years we had hunted him 
and he had proven far more cunning 
than the average of his kind. He always 
made his home in the same deep coulee 
which plows across the prairie country. 
Each year we destroyed his young, and 
once we were fortunate enough to get 
his mate, but he soon had another. We 
tried every trick that we knew, all with- 
out result. 

Because of his color, there could be n¢ 
mistaking him. Perhaps he was a mi 
grant from the Rockies, because alons 
the Pacific Coast, and in the Rock) 
Mountains, the owls are much darke! 

These birds can sometimes be killed 
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by resorting to a sort of “drive,” such 
as is employed on deer in some regions. 
It was in this way that Fred and I final- 
ly managed to end the career of the old 
black murderer. 

Fifty yards up the left fork of Cross 
Bar coulee there is a cut bank. Here it 
is narrow, and a man with a shotgun can 
command its full width. I crawled out 
to the brow of this raw-faced bank of 
sandstone and clay and gazed over the 
tree tops. A hundred yards up-coulee 
there was a bend which, I figured, would 
hide me from the old owl. Quite a strong 
breeze was drawing down the gorge and 
it was chilly. I was tense and excited. 

As I lay there, I realized what ideal 
territory this was for a killer such as 
the black owl had proved to be. During 
the winter storms, droves of jack rabbits 
flocked into the gorge for shelter. Par- 
tridges also found it to be a haven, and 
grouse were plentiful; but by spring the 
rabbits and birds became scarce. Blackie 
was indeed a ruthless despoiler 

Half an hour passed. I knew that by 
this time Fred must be drawing close to 
the nest. At any moment the birds 
ought to appear. Out of the corner of 
my eye I watched the opposite bank. If 
Bubo was suspicious he might swing up 
over the bank and take a shortcut to 
the broader coulee which lay below. I 
hardly dared to move a muscle. Owls 
have a way of working away from dan- 
ger, sailing from tree to tree and watch- 
ing. It was possible that the black one 
had already come within sight of me, 
for he could have moved below the tree 
tops unnoticed. 

Suddenly there was a flash of gray. 
Flying swiftly and evenly above the trees 
came a huge gray owl. The female! 
Where was her mate? Usually the fe- 
male is last. At the same smooth speed 
she passed within thirty yards of me and 
disappeared below the forks. I let her 
go with a twinge of regret. Today we 
were after the black one. 

Then I saw him. He too was coming 
above the tree tops. His wings had a 
sharper beat, and his horns stood up 
plainly. His face was coal black, but 
under his chin there was a patch of 
creamy feathers which gave him a fero- 
cious appearance. Of all the birds I 
know, the horned owl can look the most 
bloodthirsty and terrible, and Blackie 
was the worst of them all. 

Suddenly he coasted to the limb of a 
poplar and swung about. He ducked his 


body as though to peer through the 
trees, then straightened to see above. 
Twice he sounded the horned owl’s cry 
of rage, a sort of krrrooo-o0oo0. He was 
in such a blind temper that he didn’t 
even look in my direction. 

Abruptly he sailed off the tree and 


came straight toward me, horns up, eyes 
blazing, and wings beating fast. He was 
going to pass directly under the cut 
bank within a few feet of where I lay! 
I had about a second in which to decide 


whether to take him then or after he 
had passed. My judgment told me that 
I'd better not wait 


The instant I scrambled to my knees 
he saw me and turned, but his fatal mis- 


|take had been made. Buloom! Black 
feathers flew, and the old killer stag- 
gered. Buloom! The heavy charge of 
No. 4’s crashed into him again. His 


body was pulp as he teetered in the air. 
Then his big round head drooped limply 
and he fell. We'd won at last. 

It matters not that Bubo has no table 
qualities. He’s a sportsman’s bird; a 
worthy adversary. That matters a great 
deal more! 
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A WALTER WOOD SHIRT 
on AW day! 


You ordinarily think of a wool shirt for 
winter wear, but let me tell you about a hot 
day one August. Four of us were climbing 
over a Mountain range to drop down into a 
little-known lake some lying fisherman had 
told us about. | wore a Walter Wood wool 
shirt; my three companions had light cotton 
ones. They gave me the raspberry when we 
started. I grinned and took it. 

Soon their shirts were wet with perspira- 
tion. | was too hot, so I unbuttoned my 
shirt and let the tail flap in the breeze. 


The wool fabric insulated me from most of 


the sun’s radiant heat, and the cool breeze 
circulated between my body and the shirt. 
But | am a hound for sun bathing, and after 
a while | took off the shirt and stuck it in my 
belt. That gave the boys an idea, so they 
wrung out their shirts and stuck them in 
their belts, too. They hung like wet dish rags. 

But that sun was too much to take very 
long, so we put our shirts on again. That 


*Buy 
War Bonds First 


‘wt 


stopped the sunburn for me, but the others 
kept right on burning through their cotton 
shirts, which had stuck to their backs. 

Well, we got to the lake and caught a few 
fish and started home. Hot days turn to cool 
nights in the mountains. I put my shirttail 
inside of my pants, buttoned my shirt, and 
was dry and comfortable. The other fellows 
slapped their shoulders to keep warm all 
the way down the mountains and got 
thoroughly chilled and sunburned. 

Doesn't this incident give you an idea as 
to why the man with the most outdoor 
experience wants a wool shirt, and why he is 
so particular to get one that’s right? A lot of 
rugged experience has gone into the Walter 
Wood Shirt. *At leading stores, but if you 
don’t yet find it, write for style sheets to 
Irving and Company, Portland 9, Oregon, 
U.S.A. (who are mainly making war ma- 
terials for Uncle Sam just now but will 
do their best for you.) 
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Shootinest Deer Hunt 


> 


(Continued from page 31) 
wind of me—and again, farther to the 
left 

Now or never! 

I held into the neck near the top of 
his shoulders. With the shot he dropped 
in his tracks, and I could breathe again. 
Ten points on a wide rack. 

Two shots pinged close at hand. In 
the next ten minutes I heard two others. 
Pee-yow! That sounded like a_ .30/06. 
Bung! Fainter—across the ridge. What 
Was going on out there? 

Knife in hand, I turned to my buck 
again. Soon TI heard the crackling of 
dead limbs—then subdued voices. Two 
of our boys, dragging a deer. They told 
me that three more bucks had been 
killed by the party; that made five all 
told. Hank came in last. No deer had 
come his way, but he had heard the 
commotion, of course. I reminded him 
of his dad’s directions to stay put until 
he blew his horn. 

“Well,” Hank countered, “prob’ly he 
thought most everybody was shootin’ 
at the same buck. He’d have blew that 
horn if he’d known what was goin’ on, 
for he ain’t in favor of crowdin’ the limit 
so close. We've got enough; let’s go.” 

I wonder if those hills had ever seen 
such a procession as ours. Five bucks, 
killed within an hour, dragged head to 
tail. It was unbelievable. But the end 
was not yet. Hank was in the lead, 
dragging my buck by a rope looped 
across his shoulders. In one motion he 
stopped, threw up his rifle, fired. A buck 
crashed in the brush—fell, got up, and 
fell dead—-as another bounded away. 

“Don’t that beat all! Those two bucks 
standin’ there. ... Now if the old man’s 
got one too Hank sounded worried 
“This is the shootinest deer hunt I eve! 
did see,” he concluded. And it was: of 
eleven shots fired at six bucks, ten had 
been hits—and all six bucks’ were 
dropped in their tracks. 

Returning to the “velocipede,” we 
loaded our trophies aboard. Then we 
heard voices from above, and the last 
two men of our party stepped into the 
open. “Did you ‘ave good shootin’ this 
mawnin’, m'lawd?” Old Man Bauku 
asked me. “Sounded rawther like you 
did. .. . Say, Jim, what’d you shoot s 
much for? That old punkin slinger of 
yourn won't kill anything, anyway.” 

Young Jim fondled his old .38/40 
“Couldn’t help it, pop. I hit him fou 
times out of five but he wouldn’t fa 
down. That fifth shot Go over and 
look in that tractor, pop.” 

The old man did. “Well, I'll be Sa 
what’re you fellers goin’ to do the rest 
of the season-—-set home an’ knit?” 

“Looks that way, pop,” Jim admitted 
“But we didn’t know what the sco! 
was till we got together. ’Cept Han!) 
that is. He took his buck on the w: 
down.” 

Our open camp, beside a hemloc} 
shaded spring, showed signs of previot 
use. Wood, stood on end against a tré 
provided for a rainy day. Dick was 
artist with a fire. He swung the b 
coffeepot to one side, settled the stear 
ing liquid with a dash of cold wats 
Big slabs of homemade bread we 
piled on an oilcloth beside a rol f 
butter. “Now if you fellows will gather 
around here with a piece of buttered 
bread,” he announced, “I'll deal out this 
steak. Coffee’s ready—there’s sugar in 
that can—cream in that jug (if it wasn't 
churned to butter gittin’ here.)” 
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Half an hour later I climbed up on 
the “velocipede” and perched atop the 
six bucks, with their legs and horns 
going every which way. As before, most 
of the other men set off afoot, cross-lots. 

On the fire trail a party of nine hunters 
stood in a group watching our approach. 
We stopped. 

“.. four, five, six!” someone counted. 
“Well, I'll be! Where did you get all 
those bucks?” 

It was Hank who answered. “Most of 
‘em just died of—died of——Well, their 
nerves wore out, with all the noise and 
racket around here... . That one there? 
We stole him; he was hangin’ to a 
apple tree. That one over there was 
stealin’ Christmas trees—we shot him. 
You fellers huntin’, er jest goin’ to the 
ball game? ... Well, so long.” 

When we were out of earshot Hank 
opined, “Guess that’ll hold ’em fer a 
while. They’re the ones cut Christmas 
trees out of that red-pine plantin’. That 
feller with the red-check cap stole a 
buck hung in an apple tree behind the 
house one night last season. Might’s 
well let ’em know we’re onto ’em. 

“We call their kind ‘road hunters,’” 
he added after a bit—‘“they git lost fifty 
yards out from a road. But I s’pose we 
should oughta feel grateful to 'em fer 
what they did today. In England they 
pay the drivers, don’t they?” 


Tiger—Plenty Mad! 


(Continued from page 37) 


belukar to the south. A group of five 
Tamil beaters emerged between us, but 
the Chinese and the Tamils remaining 
in the brush were raising an unholy 
row. Young Doc whipped his Enfield 
sporter to his shoulder and fired. The 
sun was in my eyes and the ground was 
steaming, so I could not pick un his 
target. He shot again, then straightened 
ip shaking his head. I thought, “That 
303 is too light for this kind of work.” 
A bunch of beaters, Chinese and 
Tamils, came out about where Young 
Doc had sent his shot, and I saw 
Rampat Ali studying the ground. Young 
Doe yelled and pointed east, but Ali was 
waving the beaters back into the belukar 
ehind him. Samat shouted, asking my 
ocation. I told him, and he called out 
that the tiger, trailing blood, was head- 
ing 
Shouts and a furious burst of fire- 
crackers drowned the rest of his speech, 
nd after a quick glance at the five 
beaters squatting between us, I looked 
toward Young Doc. Tense, he was 
watching a spot where the belukar 
utted into the open country. A move- 
lent and a rasping, coughing grunt 
centered my attention on a point twenty 
feet below me. Samat yelled, “He is 
here!” and was answered with a savage 
arl. Elated, I thought, “He is mine!” 
nd waited with all senses alert. 
Rampat Ali cursed his Tamils for 
ing cowardly. To Samat he said loud- 
“Come, man of the jungle, you and 
| will drive this beast to the lord with 
gun.” 
‘Wait,” Samat replied: “the Old One 
wounded. Let us first make fire 
rches.” I told them to wait until I 
ild go in between them with my gun. 
1en I looked toward Young Doc, in- 
ding to tell him of my plan. He was 
ving toward me, so I started down 
t hummock, thinking he had heard 
( talk. 
[he beaters in the belukar had been 
keeping up an incessant din. I was 
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barely out of Young Doc’s sight when I 
heard a shout from one of the five men 
who were out in the open. I turned 
and saw them all rushing toward me in 
panic. After hastily crawling back to 
my vantage point, I could look over their 
heads and see the tiger slinking toward 
the Straits. 

Forty yards! I aimed—but a black 
face appeared in my sights. 

Before I could get a clear view, the 
tiger disappeared into a narrow patch 
of lalang. I yelled to Young Doc, though 
I hated to do it, for we had a $50 bet 
on who would bag the tiger; and he had 
boasted about getting the skin for his 
bride of the morrow. However, there 
was no sign of him, so with a word to 
Samat I started down the tiger’s trail 
Samat caught up before I was out of 
the lalang 

As we burst into the open, we heard 
the crack of Young Doc’s rifle. “Help!” 
he yelled a fraction of a second later. 

Both shot and yell seemed to come 
from right in front of us. With all 
speed, Samat and I skirted the narrow 
patch of lalang into which I had seen 
the animal disappear, and then we 
stopped, nonplused. Before us was an 
other low, bare hummock—but no sign 
of Doc or the tiger! Perhaps thirty 
seconds passed. I was about to speak 
when Samat pointed like a setter. We 
could hear the invisible tiger rasping 
and swearing, louder now, like a cor 
nered cat. Then, seemingly at our feet, 
came gasping cry from Young Doc 
Simultaneously, his little Colt .32 stut 
tered like a machine gun! 

The noise came from seaward, and 
Samat and I rushed toward a narrow 
gully that split the low cliff. Suddenly 
I plunged into a hole and jackknifed 
into something soft. It was Young Doc! 
Cussing and squirming, he yelled to m«¢ 
to get off his neck. The tiger was lying 
within six feet of him. Whether it had 
been dead or alive when I arrived, | 
don’t know, for Samat leaped upon the 
beast and slashed the blade of hi 
parang into its brain. 

Young Doc had a sprained wrist and 
a badly wrenched knee (he became a 
bridegroom in a wheel chair the next 
day). Between us Samat and I hauled 
him out of the ten-foot-deep hole, and 
he explained what had happened. He'd 
seen the tiger sneaking down toward 
the mangroves but was unable to shoot 
for fear of hitting one of the beaters, 
he headed down to meet the beast. Ther 
while keeping his eyes on the lalan; 
ahead, he tumbled into the hole 
couple of minutes later the tiger crashe 
almost on top of him. 

Doc owes his life to the fact that h 
first shots had broken the tiger’s fo 
leg That slowed up the big cat, ar 
Young Doec’s next shot broke tl 
shoulder of the wounded leg; but in h 
haste to reload, in some unexplainab 
manner the magazine fell out of |} 
rifle Before he could recover it fre 
the mud, the tiger kicked itself towa) 
him, and as it reared up on its powerf 
hind legs, Doc cut loose with his 
pistol. Even then, he said, the tiger } 
been thrashing around furiously 
before I fell into the hole. 

It was still short of high noon whe 
we paid off the beaters. With Samat 
$50 richer because of my lost bet (whi 
Young Doc had bestowed on him) 
drove back to Johore Bahru and 
date with a Carolina wild turkey 

So ended what was not my last, | 
certainly my most exciting Singap* 
Christmas tiger hunt 
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The Caribou 


(Continued from page 24) 


best around the eighth or ninth year, 
but rarely are they symmetrical. With 
few exceptions the brow antlers are 
disproportionate. Usually one brow ant- 
ler develops into a multiple-point, almost 
fan-shape growth sometimes called the 
“plow,” because some early observer 
imagined that the animal used this 
curious head formation to throw aside 
the snow when searching for food. Most 
cow caribou also carry antlers, but these 
are always thin and short to an extent 
that prevents error in sex identification 
on the part of a careful hunter. 

Caribou are probably the most in- 
quisitive of all deer. For this reason 
they often are so easily killed that some 
sportsmen question their status as a 
game animal. Moose, elk, and all other 
deer on occasion are lured to their death 
by curiosity, but sometimes the caribou 
plays the part of a perfect fool. I have 
seen bulls—the cows seem warier—de- 
coyed by both red and white objects 
which were moved slowly back and 
forth, or in circles, within range of their 
not-too-keen eyesight. I have known 
solitary bulls to come out of cover when 
lured by a guide blowing upon a grass 
blade. 

But probably the chief reason why all 
hunters do not consider caribou to be 
first-class game animals is that they are 
thought of as traveling in vast herds, 
somewhat like the buffalo of the past. 
Hunters who have seen such herds in 
the far north say that hunting them 
is like shooting a cow in a pasture. But 
before we accept such a verdict as ap- 
plying to all caribou, we must remember 
that these big herds are of Barren 
Ground caribou, the small, dull-color 
species which has meant food and 
warmth to the Eskimos and Indians 
ever since man first entered the north- 
land. They often are so tame that they 
freely interbreed with domesticated 
reindeer—their cousins of Europe and 
Siberia—which were introduced nearly 
half a century ago. The offspring are 
sometimes called “carideer.”’ 

But both mountain and woodland 
caribou are real game animals, and a 
bull of either species can give you a 
run for your bullets. I have hunted 
mountain caribou a number of times 
in British Columbia, in areas little more 
than a day’s run by rail or highway 
from Seattle, Washington. True, a pack 
trip usually is necessary to reach the 
high country where the game lives, but 
I have watched caribou herds and 
heard a locomotive whistle at the same 
time, in the North Thompson Valley. 

A few years ago three of us were 
hunting caribou on what locally is called 
the Groundhog Plateau. Our camp was 
an abandoned prospector’s cabin some 
eighteen miles from the highway. Being 
a little lame at the time I was content to 
let my companions do the strenuous 
leg work the first day of hunting, while 
I took it easy with camp chores until 
around 10 in the morning. Then, with 
rifle and camera, I made a short hike 
through some ten inches of snow, 
traversing a bare ridge from which I 
was able to look out over a series of 
Meadows and swales. 

Half a mile from camp I spied a band 
of eight caribou which, except for neck 
and rump, appeared almost black 
Was a good specimen, and I managed 
against the snow. The antlered leader 
to down him with a single shot. As I 
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unlimbered my camera and_ started} VY 
after this second band, which numbered | 7) 
about eighteen animals. 
| Taking advantage of scant cover, I 
worked slowly toward the _ caribou, 
camera clicking. The herd bull, with 
high, flaring antlers, finally sighted me 
and began to snort and stamp, although 
most of the herd went about their busi- : 
ness of scraping away the snow with “Se caster is a great relaxer.44 
|their huge hoofs in an effort to find ee 
|forage. While I was nervously changing 
films with cold hands, the bull started to 
|approach me, and for an uneasy minute 
I thought that perhaps I was facing the 
one belligerent bull caribou in a hundred. 

An old antlered cow proved to be the 
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Not uncommonly you'll find fine cari- 
bou bulls traveling alone, even at rutting 
time, which usually comes between mid- 
September and mid-October. The moun- 
tain species loves the high wild country, 
and the-farther south he wanders the 
higher he chooses to range. I have seen 
caribou tracks well above timberline, in 
the alpine realm of the bighorn sheep 
and the mountain goat. When wounded 
or frightened a lone mountain caribou 
often will attempt to escape by way of 
the heights rather than to take the 
easier downhill route to thickets and 
swamps favored by the woodland cari- 
bou and most other members of the 
deer family. 

A caribou track is easily known by its 
spreading, twin-half-moon indentations, 
which are almost as large as your two 
cupped palms placed side by side. The 
huge, flexible hoofs are among the char- 
acteristics which have fitted the caribou 
to survive, for they enable him to travel 


with ease through snow and swamp, 
across frozen lakes, and to climb icy 
precipices when harassed by wolves. 


Another natural protection is his robe 
of tubular hair, which gives great in- 
sulation against cold, and added buoy- 
ancy for swimming. Among the Eskimos 
the hide of the caribou is used to make 
parkas and other wearing apparel. 

Although all caribou are migratory, 
there is great difference as to the extent 
of migration among the several species. 
The Barren Ground variety travels con- 
siderable distances southward when win- 
ter grips the tundra. In some eastern 
Canadian areas, and in Newfoundland, 
the woodland caribou also migrates, 
though for shorter distances. On the 
other hand, the mountain caribou may 
not migrate more than a dozen miles. 
Instead of traveling from one latitude 
to another, he may be content to go 
from one elevation to another. 

The food of the mountain caribou 
covers a pretty wide list. Grass, lichens, 
ground and tree moss, shoots and buds 
of birch, willow, and huckleberry—all 
these are acceptable. When in prime 
condition he builds up a fat supply, the 
thickness of which is hard to believe 
until you have seen the back fat stripped 
from an old bull in autumn. It is nature's 
way of protecting this wanderer of the 
north. I personally have peeled fat 
nearly four inches thick from the back 
of a mountain caribou, and it is re- 
ported that specimens taken still farther 
north have carried fat slabs as thick as 
six inches. Eskimos and northern Indi- 
ans consider this back fat quite a 
delicacy. It is excellent for frying pur- 
poses, especially with liver. 

As for the meat, in my opinion it is 
the finest of the venisons. Several north- 
land settlers whom I know intimately 
will, when hunting their winter’s meat, 
pass up both moose and mule deer if 
prospects are good for getting a caribou. 

Some fifteen years ago Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton estimated the population of 
the Barren Ground species at around 
30,000,000. Estimates of the woodland 
caribou have been made only for local 
areas. As to how many mountain cari- 
bou are now roaming the vast North- 
west—well, Mr. Big-game Hunter, that’s 
your $64 question. But whatever the an- 
swer may be, if you want a trophy, there’s 
one waiting for you.—Neil Frost. 


| | 
| 
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NEXT MONTH: The coyote, another 
| of Outdoor Life’s magnificent full- 
color studies of American game 
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Which Tent for the Trail? 


it is the smallest size I would attempt 
to rig up with board floor and outsid« 
fly for winter use. 

Wedge tents are built in practically th: 
same sizes as wall tents, and the sams 
suggestions about their use hold good 


TENT is probably the most im- 

portant part of a camper’s outfit; 

he depends upon it for protection 

against sun, cold, rain, and in- 
sects, and spends from a third to a half 
of each day under its roof. A tent may 
also be the most expensive item of a 
camper’s equipment, so some _ serious 
thinking should enter into its selection. 
Among the things that must be de 
cided upon are style, size, weight, and 
fabric. The following suggestions are 
to help you pick out a good tent and 
obtain better service from it. 

First, you'll save time and perhaps 
some perplexity by remembering that the 
older, more conventional styles are gen- 
erally best. Occasionally a new tent de- 
sign appears, but close examination often 
discloses it as merely a modification o* 
some standard style which has been in 
use for years. There's a chance, too, 
that the new model may prove less con- 
venient to carry and use. 

Practically every camping need can 
be adequately filled by such standard 
tents as the wall, the wedge, the mar- 
quee, the open front, or the tightly 
closed cruiser models. They have sur- 
vived years of usage and I doubt if any 
real improvements can be made in their 
design and shape. However, improve- 
ments will probably be effected in the 
fabrics from which tents are built—fu- 
ture cloths may be lighter, stronger, and 
more waterproof. 

The wall tent is made in sizes and 
weights to suit almost every kind of 
camp life, and can be rigged for com- 
fort in both hot and cold weather. 

The wedge or A-shape tent is popular 
with explorers, canoeists, big-game hunt- 
ers, and others who move camp fre 
quently and want a light shelter that is 
easily erected and more roomy than the 
small crawl-in models. 








These four styles of tent, 


The hiker’s and cruiser models (crawl- 
in tents) are ideal for those who must 
keep down the weight of their equip- 
ment, and despite their rather small 
entrances, these lightweight tents are 
fairly comfortable in hot weather. 

The marquee or umbrella tent is stand- 
ard for motor camping. It is very roomy, 
with full headroom out to each corner, 
and it gives absolute protection from 
weather and insects. 

Open-front tents like the Baker, camp- 
fire, forester’s, and lean-to are designed 
for fast easy heating by an open fire. 
Light in weight and easily packed, these 
tents are often preferred by late-season 
hunters and campers who depend upon 
an all-night fire, rather than heavy 
sleeping bags or extra blankets, to keep 
them warm. Open-front models are not 
advised for summer use, when mosqui- 
toes are prevalent. Also, they may prove 
uncomfortable in wet weather. An open 
tent can be pitched with its back against 
the wind, but there’s always a chance 
that the wind may shift in the night, 
chilling the sleepers and flooding their 
beds with rain. Campers who catch cold 
easily when exposed to drafts at night 
should avoid these open-front models. 

Almost any tent seems to shrink in 
size after you've lived in it a few days, 
so pick one just as roomy as you can 
carry and handle conveniently. Wall 
tents are made as small as 6% x6* ft.; 
one this size, or one 6% x8 ft., is sug- 
gested for a pair of light-outfit canoeists. 
When more weight is practical a 7x7 or 
6x 9-ft. tent is better for two persons, 
and when outfit weight is no problem 
as when equipment is moved in by auto, 
truck, wagon, or boat--a 7x9 or an 
8x 10-ft. wall tent forms splendid living 
quarters for two campers. For perma- 


nent-site camping the 9x 12-ft. wall tent 
is the minimum size for two persons, and 
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However, I would not carry a wedg 
tent larger than 7x9 or 8x10 ft. Whe 
more room is needed the wall tent wit! 
its greater headroom will be found mor 
convenient. 

The 5 x 7-ft. cruiser tent is adequat« 
for two persons. About all you can ex 
pect from these small lightweight tent 
is bed room; camp chores must usual] 
be performed outside. You can, howeve! 
obtain sufficient room for eating mea! 
in these tents by folding or rolling u} 
the beds and stowing them at the rea 

It is always a good plan to house n 
more than two adults in one tent. Whe: 
more camp together, carry several small- 
er shelters in place of one very larg: 
one. This permits more privacy, and it is 
easier to find smooth ground to accon 
modate the smaller tents. Also, smal 
tents are easier to erect and to dry ou 
when damp, and the shorter, smalle 
poles they require can be found and cut 
with less effort. 

After deciding the type and size tent 
to buy, you still have to choose th: 
cloth—-keeping total weight and wearin; 
ability in mind. Thin material produc 
a lighter shelter, but naturally does: 
wear so well or last so long under sever‘ 
service as the heavier ducks and Ca) 
vases. Your choice of fabric should be 
governed by the way you lug your 
outfit and also by the size of the tent 

Hikers who back-pack complete cam] 
outfits, and canoeists who make fr 
quent or tiring portages, almost invari 
ably select tents made of lightweight 
cloth because of the saving in weight 
In a two-man tent this saving can rang 





though not so familiar as certain others, are deservedly popular. Left to right: forester's, cruiser, lean-to, camp fire 
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from 2% to 10 lb. Such fight tents, of 
course, require very careful handling. 
2ack them so the fabric won't chafe 
against poles or stakes or any hard ar- 
ticle in the outfit. After the tent is 
erected, watch guy ropes closely when- 
ever weather changes might tighten 
them— shrinking guy ropes can be dan- 
gerous to seams, may tear the tent or 
strain the panels so that they leak. The 
maximum size of tent for which standard 
lightweight cloths are practical is about 
8 x 8 ft. 

Medium-weight cloth is advised for 
general camping and when outfit weight 
is not an important factor. Tents up to 
9 x 12 ft. can be constructed of such 
material without sacrificing strength, 
but larger ones should be built of the 
heaviest duck or canvas. Heavy ma- 
terials are suggested also for any medi- 
um-size tent used for permanent camp- 
ing or for tents rigged up for long-term 
summer or winter stays. 

An advantage of the heavier fabrics is 
their ability to remain waterproof for a 
long time without being re-treated. Also, 
tents made of heavy canvas are especial- 
ly desirable for winter use since they 
have the strength to resist accumulated 
snow. Winter campers, however, usual- 
ly erect a protecting fly or brush screen 
to protect the tent proper from strains 
due to snow. 

A good rule for estimating how heavy 
the tent should be is to figure that it 
should weigh not more than 15 percent 
of the total outfit. Except for perma- 
nent-site camping, when more weight is 
permissible, this is a fair maximum. 
However, a two-man hiker’s tent should 
weigh not more than about 5 to7 lb. Sel- 
dom does a hiker like to lug more. Some 
of the special mountaineer models are 
still lighter. 

Canoeists whose routes include fre- 
quent portages can specify a two-man 
tent of from 16 to 20 lb. Auto campers 
carry shelters as heavy as 70 lb. without 
special inconvenience. These weights, 
except in the case of the auto tents, do 
not include poles and stakes, which in 
many cases can be cut at the camp site. 

Deciding between the permanent 
sewed-in floor and a separate panel of 
canvas to lay over the ground inside a 
tent is sometimes difficult. It will help 
you to remember that the permanent 
floor is better for small tents than for 
large ones, except in the case of auto- 
camping models and the larger-size ex- 
plorer tents which are used in regions 
badly infested with snakes and insects. 

Small tents like the cruiser and hiker 
models need a permanent floor. It sim- 
plifies any problem of excluding un- 
welcome pests and surface water. It 
helps also when you erect the tent, for 
squaring up the base automatically in- 
dicates the location of the stakes. 

Separate floors are advised for most 
medium to large tents. A permanent 
floor would make these shelters harder 
to pack and carry, and more difficult to 
dry out when damp. The separate floor 
is especially convenient in muddy or 
snowy weather. It can be taken up, 
brushed or washed, dried, and replaced 
without disturbing the walls and roof 
of your shelter. Again, a corner or a side 
of a separate floor can be rolled up and 
out of the way, to make a safe spot to 
set the tent heating stove. The separate 
floor serves as a pack cloth for part of 
the outfit; and, should some accident 
damage the tent, it can be fastened over 
the break so as to exclude wind and rain. 

Tent floors get hard wear and should 
be made of very strong cloth. When 
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independence 
farm can give, here is the 
book you need. It will put you on the right 
track, and save you time, mistakes and a lot 
of money! Never before has so much up-to 
date practical information—about every phase 
of scientific farming—been packed into one 
book. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING was written, under the edi 
torial supervision of Wallace S. Moreland, by 
35 outstanding authorities on all modern 
farming enterprises, including Poultry 
Farming; Dairymg; Raising Cows, Pigs, 
Sheep and Goats: Animal Breeding and 
Nutrition; Raising Vegetables, Tree 
Fruits, Grapes and Small Fruits: Bees 
and Honey; Grain Crops; Cultivated 
Forage Crops; Grass-land Farming; and 
Flowers. 


want to enjoy the 
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There are comprehensive sections on Farm 
Financing and Management; Farm 
Structures and Equipment; Plant Pest 
Control; Soil Conservation and Improve- 
ment; Seeds and Seed Testing, etc., ete. 
You get the latest methods of producing fo: 
profit in 21 different kinds of farm enterprise, 
each covered in a comprehensive, detailed 
section by a recognized expert. Here is the 
long needed, complete encyclopedia of farm 
ing—for either beginner or veteran! 


The 35 agricultural experts who have writ 
ten this book have assembled the accumu 
lated experience of successful farmers as well 
as the proven results of scientific research. 
This information is clearly and 
concisely, often in convenient tabular form 
Where a picture or a graph or a chart will 
tell more clearly what it would have taken 
a page of text to describe laboriously, a pi 


presented 


ture or graph or chart is used. The book con 
tains some 400 such illustrations. 


Send No Money 


Read It 7 Days on Trial 

Pay Nothing to Postman 
We want you to convince yourself that this 
book will give you what you want, Just mail 
{ Practical Guide to Successful 
sent you on approval. Ex 
amine the 400 pictures; read about the kinds 
of enterprise that interest you—then decide 
whether you wish to own it, at the new low 
price of only $2.95, plus a few cents postage. 
Send no money: just mail the coupon today 
to Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
6 O.L.. Garden City. N. Y. 
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Farming will be 
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| 1OT NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
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| millions of Ray-O-Vac Leakproofs we make go to 
our fighting men. Leakproofs are vital to the Armed 
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Forces because they stay fresh...and protect valuable 
equipment against corrosion damage. Their patented | 
sealed-in-steel construction is exclusively Ray-O-Vac. 
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you pack a small tent which has a per- 
manent floor, fold or roll it so the bot- 
tom of the floor is outside the package. 
Then if rain catches you on the trail, 


|the inside of the floor as well as.the 
| tent will stay dry and comfortable. 


Tents using the separate floor must 
have a sodcloth sewed around the bot- 
tom edges of the walls. This is a strip 
of canvas about 8 in. wide which lies 
flat on the ground inside the tent. The 
separate floor, made to fit the tent’s in- 
side dimensions, rests on and overlaps 
the sodcloth. Equipment or bedding laid 
upon the joint helps to make a seal 
against drafts and insects. This seal 


| won’t repel water, though, and a small 


ditch should be dug all around the out- 


| side of the tent to lead off rain that 


runs from roof and sides. 

Another problem that may puzzle the 
camper who is shopping for a tent is the 
value of a rope ridge. There are two 
kinds of these devices, and their pur- 
pose is to permit the camper to pitch his 
tent without inside poles or without any 
poles at all. The genuine form is a 





A century ago Audubon watched pas- 
senger pigeons alighting in trees in 
such numbers that the limbs sometimes 
gave way under their weight. Yet in 
fifty years the passenger pigeon had 
been exterminated and a reward of 
$1,000 for evidence that a single 
specimen still existed went unclaimed. 

Don't let the rest of our game birds 
go the way this one did. 


BUY A LICENSE! 
even if you feel that there will be no 


chance of using it this year. It will 
help in the vital work of conservation. 





length of rope sewed inside the tent, 
along its peak or ridge. The ends of 
this rope are spliced into loops which 
project through the top of the tent’s 
front and rear panels. Other ropes are 
tied in these loops and pulled taut be 
tween trees or shear poles to hold the 
tent erect. 

The other form of rope ridge consists 
of short double pieces of cord fastened 
at close intervals along the outside of 
the tent peak. These are tied to a 
separate long ridgerope which, when 
stretched tight, remains suspended a few 
inches above the shelter. 

Either form of rope ridge will work 
best on the small to medium-size tents 
When the shelter is longer than 8 ft 
it is almost impossible to stretch the 
rope tight enough to pull the tent uy} 
smooth and taut; there will be too much 
sag at the center. 

All small and medium-size _ tents 
should, in fact, be equipped with a rope 
ridge—-even though you expect to useé 
poles in erecting them. There may come 
a time when you break a regular pole o1 
can't find suitable timber to cut one; 
then the rope ridge is invaluable. Eve 
if you can’t locate two trees spaced con 
veniently to support the tent, you cal 
use shears made of odd-shape, crooked 
sticks much too rough to be used insid¢ 
the shelter. The cord ties attached t 
the peak are sufficient for very smal] 
lightweight tents, especially those built 
with ridges shorter than the base. Speci 
fy the regular inside rope ridge for al 
others Maurice H. Decker 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Chowder From Canned Clams 


While not so good as fresh clams, the 
easily carried canned ones can be used 
for making camp chowder. Mix a can 
of clams, juice and all, with a can of 
vegetable soup. Fill the empty soup can 
with water and add it, then add a cup- 
ful of broken crackers or dried bread, 
salt and pepper to taste, and let simmer 


| 10 minutes, stirring occasionally to pre- 


vent the chowder from sticking to the 


| pot. 


Baked Fish With Wine 


Scale, clean, and split open several 
small fish. Place a few thin slices of on- 


| ion in cavity. Sprinkle fish with salt and 
| pepper, and put in shallow baking pan. 
For 2 lb. of fish make a sauce of *4 cup 


dry white wine, 1 chopped garlic clove, 
2 tbsp. lemon juice, and 4% cup melted 
butter or salad oil. Mix, pour over fish, 


and bake 15 minutes at 400 degrees F. 
Baste occasionally. Allow % lb. of fish 
for each person. 

Fried Eels 


Cut off head, split skin lengthwise and 
peel it off, then open body and remove 
entrails. Cut eels into 2-in. sections, and 


parboil 15 minutes in a little water to 
which 4 tbsp. vinegar has been added. 
Drain off water, dry the pieces, salt 


them, dip into beaten egg, then roll in 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry until 
tender in hot fat. Serve with parsley 
butter or tomato sauce. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


2% cups flour 6 tbsp. shortening 
1%, cups sugar 1 egg 
4 tsp. baking pow- * cup milk 

der 1% tsp. vanilla 


1 tsp. salt 1 qt. strawberries 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt, and 4% 
cup of the sugar together. Mix beaten 
egg with milk, vanilla, and melted short- 
ening; then combine with the sifted in- 
gredients. Knead into a soft dough, 
roll out about %-in. thick, and cut into 
four individual shortcakes, 4 or 5 in. 
wide. 3ake in a hot oven for 10 min- 
utes or until lightly browned. 
cakes, butter inside surfaces lightly, and 
fill with half-crushed strawberries which 
have been mixed with the remaining 
sugar. Serves four Don Richards. 


Split the | 


ever 
a LIL CF OTE. “tes ene 


found only in Schlitz is as free from bitterness as a songbird’s 
| lighthearted melody. For Schlitz is brewed with just the 4éss 


of the hops, bringing you all of the delicate hop flavor and 


none of the bitterness. America’s most distinguished beer! 
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Kretat-grooned tatr / 


If you can’t make the grade with 
good-looking girls — perhaps it’s 
because you can't find the “right 


balance” dressing to keep your 
hair handsomely groomed, or 


youre careless about dandruff 
flakes on your shoulders. 

Do you find combing your hair 
with water simply won't keep it 
in place? And how ridiculous you'd 
look with your hair plastered down 
with grease—how dirty your hair 
would feel. 

Then why not try Kreml! Hair 
Tonic at once? Kreml is one of the 
most satisfactory hair dressings of 





tor men with 


all times! It’s famous to keep un- 
ruly hair neatly in place all day 
long—looking so naturally lustrous 
—so handsome. Yet Kreml never 
leaves hair looking “ghuied-down” 
—it never leaves it feeling “greasy” 
or dirty. 

And how clean and refreshed 
your scalp feels! Kreml promptly 
relieves itching of dry sealp and 
removes untidy dandruff flakes. 
Ask for Kreml at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use Kreml 
daily for modern. hand- 
some hair grooming. 
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KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 


* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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Dressing for Leather Shoes 


Question: Will you please tell me the for- 
mula of beeswax and tallow that is used as a 
dressing for leather hunting boots.—F. M. P., 
New York. 


Answer: In my opinion a mixture of bees- 
wax and tallow would be too thick and stiff to 
use aS a Satisfactory dressing for leather. Most 
of the popular formulas contain one of these 
materials, but not both. 

There are two good combinations, equal parts 
of beeswax and neat’s-foot oi]; or equal parts 
of beef or mutton tallow and neat’s-foot oil. If 
you particularly want to use both of the 
heavier substances, you could mix 1 oz. each of 
tallow and beeswax with 2 oz. of neat’s-foot oil 

Personally, I do not care for the very thick 
dressings as they do not penetrate leather 
readily and thus have little action in softening 
the material and preventing cracks. A very 
heavy grease will merely glaze over the sur- 
face—M. H. 


Decoys for Hawks 


Question: Please tell me the best way to lure 
hawks within shooting distance —W. B. Z 
Fila. 


Answer: The very best decoy for hawks is a 
live owl and, in my experience, the next best is 
a stuffed owl. I think painted decoys would 
rank third, but they are often very successful 

If you plan to shoot the hawks with a rifle 
you should set up poles about 15 ft. high near 
the decoy to give the hawks a place to alight 
These won’t be necessary, of course, if you 
intend to use a shotgun.—M. H. D. 


Keeping Meat at Camp 


Question: I'll be out a full week on a gray- 
squirrel hunt and wonder how the meat can be 
kept from spoiling. The camp is equipped with 
an ‘ice box which will be filled with ice. How 
long could game be kept if placed directly on 
the ice. The weather will probably be pretty 
warm by day but cool at night.—J. F.H.,W.Va 


Answer: I don’t think you'll have a bit of 
trouble keeping squirrels a week in that ice box 
Clean them just as soon after shooting 
possible. Skin and cut meat into serving pieces 
Let it cool for an hour then put it in the ice 
box. Change the position of the pieces eac! 
day and don’t pile the meat up so high that 
some of it won’t have a chance to cool properly 

Your big trouble will come when you start 
home with the left-over meat. Meat taken fron 
an ice box doesn’t keep well in hot weather. I: 
would help to give it a partial cooking the day 
before you leave. However, if your journey) 
won’t take more than a day you could pack th: 
meat in a container and insulate it by wrapping 
well in blankets or papers.—M. H. D. 


Signs of Rabbit Fever 


Question: One summer night, when a friend 
and I were exercising our hounds, they caught 
and killed three rabbits. The ease with whic 
these rabbits were overtaken, plus the fact eac 
had a boil on its neck, makes me wonder 
they had rabbit fever. What do you think?- 
J. H. F., Conn. 


Answer: Any rabbit too sick or dazed to out 
run a dog can be considered dangerous 
humans to handle and very likely infected wit! 
tularemia, or rabbit fever. 

However, the sore on on the neck isn’t c 
clusive. Rabbits may have boils and sors 
especially in hat weather, which are not neceé 
sarily connected with tularemia. Of course 
one would want to handle these rabbits, thoug! 
To be safe don’t pick up any rabbits your d 
catches and don’t dress one that has sores 
its skin. Moreover, if you open a rabbit whict 
appears normal in these respects but has whit 
spots on its liver, discard it and disinfect your 
hands thoroughly. —M. H. D 
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(Continued from page 21) 


known contributor to OuTpoor Lire—op- 
ponents of the special privilege suc- 
ceeded in having the law repealed. 

Of much wider scope than the game 
breeders’ effort and more significant to 
our current problem, was the plan pro- 
moted a few years ago by a non-profit 
organization called More Game Birds in 
America. Here was the idea: 

Owners of adjoining farms would get 
together and do the work necessary to 
encourage large game crops on tracts of 
at least 1,000 acres. Their reward was to 
come from fees paid by sportsmen for the 
privilege of hunting on the farmers’ prop- 
erty. It was hoped that this would result 
in more farmland game, give farmers an 
extra-profit source, end the trespass an- 
noyance, and furnish sportsmen with im- 
proved shooting at moderate cost. 

It didn’t work. Sportsmen generally 
were opposed to the idea, and compara- 
tively few farmers could be induced to 
give it a trial—for reasons which we will 
give shortly. 

There were some exceptions. A group 
of farmers near Hamilton, Ohio, did a 
reasonably good job of game rearing, 
hired a warden, sold hunting rights, and 
enjoyed fair success for several years. 

Another group, owners of several 
southern California farms which were 
well stocked with quail, coOperated with 
sportsmen in organizing a pay-as-you- 
hunt club. The farmers collected annual 
dues of $5 from each member, plus $1 
each time he hunted. Eventually, how- 
ever, overshooting, inexperienced man- 
agement, and gas rationing put the ven- 
ture out of business. 

A few farmers here and there collect 
hunting fees from sportsmen without do- 
ing anything to increase game. Some 
merely cash in on the presence of migra- 
tory birds in open season. Others (in 
densely hunted localities near West Coast 
cities) get the state to stock their lands, 
then charge sportsmen all the traffic will 
bear—for a chance to hunt the game the 
sportsmen’s own license fees paid for. 

Happily, these racketeer farmers form 
a very small minority. For every one of 
them there are thousands of farmers who 
permit hunting without asking anything 
for it—regardless of any inconvenience 
or even actual loss to themselves. 

This brings us to the question, how 
does the farmer himself look upon paid 
hunting? To get the answer, we inter- 
viewed many farmers in various parts of 
the country. Here’s what we found out: 

In California a sizable proportion of 
farmers said they would be glad to make 
a little money out of their game, given a 
satisfactory plan of selling shooting privi- 
leges. 

In all other sections of the country the 
farmers were practically unanimous in 
voicing two main objections to paid hunt- 
ing under any scheme they are familiar 
with: First, that they feared the sale of 
shooting rights would interfere with their 
control of their land. Second, they 
thought the revenue they could get from 
it wouldn’t be worth the bother. Here are 
typical comments: 

From a Marylander in a district where 
farmag are large, most owners prosperous, 
locakand city gunners plentiful, and their 
Standards of sportsmanship high: 

“Usually there are enough birds on 
my farm to provide good shooting for my 

mily, our neighbors, and other friends. 
If a stranger who looks like a sportsman 
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it’s as 
simple 
as that... 


The chain stitches of the first || 
sewing machine could be unraveled 
ii} by pulling on a single thread — 
'}| a potentially embarrassing method 
iii for the wearer. In 1845, Elias 
Howe conceived the idea of a nee- 
dle with an eye in the point and 
clothes-making was on its way from 
\}} the chimney corner to the special- 
iil ized factory. 

The new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
Battery is an advancement inthe dry 
cell as simple and as far reaching as 
the needle invented by Elias Howe. 
Constructed on a new principle, 
the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, even at 
high temperatures! 

Regardless of when it was made or how 
long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% efh- 
cient when you are ready to put it 
into use. . 


——— 
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asks my permission to hunt, I give it to 
him ... that is, unless the coveys already 
have been shot to the danger mark. That 
way, all hunters on my farm are my 
guests—and I keep control. 

“But if I sold them shooting privileges, 
these men would be customers. I wouldn't 
feel so free to turn anybody down because 
I didn’t like his looks, or to order him off 
my property because I didn’t like the way 
he acted. No profit I could expect from 
paid shooting could repay me for losing 
control of my land.” 

Now listen to a Louisiana farmer—a 
man who is also a sportsman and con- 
servationist in a section where quail are 
abundant: 

“Commercialize my relations with hunt- 
ers by charging fees? Not me! I havea 
game surplus, yes—but I insist on stipu- 
lating how it shall be taken. No game 
hog is going to get my birds, and I want 
no covey shot below eight birds. Further- 
more, I won't tolerate anybody who de- 
stroys property or is careless, such as 
shooting in the vicinity of houses and 
livestock. Those who hunt on my land 
know I expect them to be sportsmen, and 
they behave accordingly. 

“Last year twenty-three hunters shot 
birds on my farm. Some came once, 
others many times. There could have 
been several times as much shooting 
without damage to the seed stock. 

“It’s a fine idea to increase the supply 
of farmland game. But I certainly 
wouldn’t accept any help in doing this if 
it meant that I would lose control of how 
the game is taken.” 

It appears evident that no paid-shoot- 
ing scheme such as those we have out- 
lined, can hope to be generally successful 
in the face of such definite farmer opposi- 
tion. 

As for sportsmen, as a whole they are 
even less receptive. It isn’t so much that 
they object to spending the money. 
Sportsmen can’t be called tight-fisted 
when you consider that they spend an 
estimated 4 billion dollars a year, in nor- 
mal times, for equipment, transportation, 
accommodations, guides, and incidentals. 
But they are afraid that any out-and-out 
paid-hunting scheme would be a long 
step toward the European system, in 
which the game belongs exclusively to 
the landowner and there’s no hunting at 
all for the average man. 

And still the hard fact remains that 
sportsmen will have less and less game 
to hunt, and fewer places to hunt, unless 
farmers, in one way or another, can be 
induced to play ball. 

So, with this general background we 
will now take a brief look at a second 
group of plans—those which have had a 
fair degree of success. 

In Michigan, for example, there is the 
Williamston plan. This gives farmers 
control over people who hunt their lands 
and at the same time prevents overshoot- 
ing. It has operated for fifteen years to 
the satisfaction both of landowners and 
of sportsmen, permitting limited, con- 
trolled hunting on much land that other- 
wise would be closed to hunters. 

The Williamston plan is entirely volun- 
tary. 


of the group is allotted a number of daily 


guest tickets which he may give to visit- | 
ing hunters:at his discretion. Naturally, | 


any hunter who gets in his host’s bad 
graces receives no more tickets. Also, 
farmers stop giving out tickets when it 
appears that further shooting would en- 
danger the seed stock. 

And here is a fact of special signifi- 
cance: Every group operating on the Wil- 
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Groups of farmers get together, | 
make their own rules, and each member | 
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As you sip them you will enjoy their 
silky smoothness... their subtle bou- 
quet. Out of the past come their clas- 
sic formulas. And out of the past, too, 
comes the old-world skill which has 
gone into their making. Serving these 
California-made liqueurs is a charm- 
ing way to compliment your guests. 
Send for free recipe booklet. 
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liamston plan has a rule forbidding mem- 
bers to charge fees for shooting privi- 
leges! 

Texas recently adopted a system of out- 
right paid hunting for antelope only. The 
sportsman pays the state a special fee of 
$5, then he may be charged up to $25 by 
the rancher for the right to hunt a buck 
on his land. 

Still another arrangement, the “kill 
coupon” system, is employed by a few 
states. Under this system the game com- 
mission pays farmers for game killed on 
their land. Wyoming has used this plan 
successfully for antelope hunting for the 
last ten years. It works like this: In ad- 
dition to his hunting-license fee, the 
sportsman pays a special fee to hunt 
pronghorns. Ranchers wishing to codper- 
ate are appointed deputy game officers, 
with authority to supervise hunting on 
their property. When a hunter kills an 
antelope, he gives the landowner a cou- 
pon from the special permit he has pur- 
chased. The landowner turns this in to 
the game commission for cash—$2 for 
resident hunters, $5 for nonresidents. 

Several years ago, on sample areas, a 
few states tried out the kill-coupon sys- 
tem for upland bird hunting. But there's 
a “bug” in this idea—it’s almost certain 
to put the state game commission deeply 
in the red. 

Just see what would happen if, for in- 
stance, the kill-coupon scheme were ap- 
plied to Michigan pheasants. To get any- 
thing like an adequate return for his 
trouble, the farmer would have to get at 
least fifty cents a bird, since a stand of 
twenty-five ringneck pheasants on 100 
acres is far above average. 

Now, the Michigan resident license 
costs $1, and the season limit on pheas- 
ants is eight. When a hunter bagged his 
limit, the state Department of Conserva- 
tion would have to pay $4 to the farmer 
on whose land the birds were shot. Thus 
the department would be $3 out of pocket. 
Even though not every hunter would kill 
his limit, the system, to work out, would 
require a considerably higher license fee. 
And usually, increased license fees are 
unpopular with sportsmen. 

Here’s still another idea, and it shows 
considerable promise: Wisconsin main- 
tains public hunting grounds which the 
Conservation Department has expanded 
by leasing areas of farmland. Farmers 
are paid an average of eighteen cents a 
year an acre for about 11,000 acres. In 
1937, when the plan was inaugurated, 
state officials found it hard to lease land 
at any price, for many farmers refused to 
relinquish their right to order off hunters 
whose actions were objectionable. How- 
ever, a change in the trespass law per- 
mitted the Conservation Department to 
assume financial responsibility for dam- 
age done by hunters on public hunting 
grounds. So well did the department pro- 
tect leased areas that many farmers, pre- 
viously loath to lease their land, became 
not only willing but eager to do so. Thus, 
the department's experience proved that, 
in Wisconsin at least, the average farmer 
is far more interested in obtaining pro- 
tection against damage by careless hunt- 
ers than in making money out of game. 

There you have the story. You know 
what the need is, and some of the plans 
which have been tried out. Perhaps Wis- 
consin’s project may suggest the basis for 
1 plan, with necessary local variations, 
whereby there would be an incentive to 
farmers to do the work necessary to in- 
crease game crops, and continue to per- 
mit hunting on their land. Leasing and 
patrolling of large areas would be costly, 
of course, and might necessitate higher 
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“Cain’t hide dirt under Lightnin’, Willie ...he gits up most every day. 
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FIX DIRTY SPARK PLUGS... 
THE "PLUG-CHEK" WAY 


Cleaning a spark plug often 
isn’t enough. The plugs may 
be faulty, the wrong type or 
improperly gapped. Auto-Lite 
“Plug-Chek” inspection service 
is the quick and accurate way 
to find what corrections should 
be made to improve gas mile- 
age up to 12%, according to 


tests made by the American 
Automobile Association. 
Have your spark plugs in- 
spected the “Plug-Chek” way by 
your friendly Auto-Lite dealer. 
But if new plugs are needed, 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs 
— they’re ignition engineered. 
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What city chef in a walled-in 


kitchen could produce a finer 
feast than freshly-caught trout, | 
just-made biscuits and strong 
coffee cooked in an open fire! 
And for comfort and conven- 
ience, there is available a limited 
supply of Drybak Featherweight 
Fishing and Hunting Clothes. 
These clothes are of strong, 
medium weight, forest-green ma- 
terial, treated for water-repel- 
lency and designed with special 
features (some patented) that set 


them apart from the ordinary 


run of outdoor clothes. 


Pry bak 


FISHING CLOTHES - HUNTING CLOTHES 
WORK-WEAR 


DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE 


| be nationally workable. 


| sportsmen and farmers 


license fees. But the idea surely merits 
serious consideration. 

However, probably no one plan would 
The purpose of 
this article is simply to report the facts 
as they stand and thus offer a guide to 
constructive thinking. This study of past 
experience should be of practical aid to 
in getting to- 


gether in their own localities. It is to be 


| hoped that there will be many individuals 


on both sides enterprising enough to take 
off their coats and go to work on the 


| 


| 


' 


greatest problem that challenges sports- 


men today. 
Sportsmen, surely, will pick up this 
challenge. It shouldn’t be too difficult to 


| find the right answer—particularly when 
| you bear in mind that we can thank the 


downright good nature and generosity of 


the average American farmer for the fact | 


| that most of us have an opportunity to do 


any hunting at all. 

But remember this: not until we do 
reach a workable solution can our game 
supply be built up to the high point 
which will be necessary in order to meet 
the tremendous postwar demand without 
danger of extermination. 

The time to act is now. 


Brown-bear Blues 


(Continued from page 23) 
bushes erupted brown fur in a startling 
upheaval. A chorus of snorts and grunts 


followed, topped with a roar that 


| stopped us breathless in our tracks. The 
| place seemed full of rushing bears as 


two fifteen-month-old cubs—as large as 
full-grown black bears—and their moth- 
er, old and enormous, loped across in 
front of us, then paused abruptly, as 
though uncertain which way to go. 

I brought my rifle to my shoulder and 
was about to fire at the big female when 


Eli excitedly exclaimed, “Take the last 
one, colonel; it’s the biggest!” 
This interruption was almost disas- 


trous, for it caused me to hesitate and 
take another look. In that instant the 
trio broke into a mad gallop and were 
about to disappear over the brow of the 
hill. All we could see were three bobbing 
backs. There was just time to line the 
gold bead on the most exposed chunk of 
brown fur and let go with the 180-grain 
Peters Belted bullet. 

The impact of the slug on the rear 
end of the spine tumbled the old girl 
into a bellowing, fighting mass as she 
collapsed on her haunches, turned over 


| backward, and sideswiped the rear cub, 
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| two more quick shots 


rolling him into the bushes. I planted 
in the heaving, 
snarling mass of brown fury as she dis- 
appeared into the alders and crashed to 


an abrupt stop in the depths of the 
thicket. 
“Better wait awhile,” cautioned the 


guide as I started impulsively to follow 
the bear into the bushes. Quickly, I saw 
his point. 

We waited and listened, but no further 
sounds came from the alders. Finally, 
peering into the shadows of the thicket, 
we could see a dark mass lodged among 


the lower trunks—unquestionably our 
bear, stone dead. 
“We'd better leave the old girl here 


till morning and go get some supper,” 
was Eli’s practical suggestion. First, 
however, we dragged the bear into the 
clear, placed a short stick in her mouth 
to hold it open so any gases could es- 
cape, and left her to stiffen in the cool 
night air. 
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YOUR BATTERY 





Frontline command posts depend on battery- 
powered field telephones to link combat troops 
with regimental headquarters! Without full sup- 
plies of dry batteries this vital part of war com 
munication would collapse ~— endangering the 
lives of fighting men. Thousands of dry batteries 
are used every day on every front to operate 
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we have to manage without them here on the 
homefront. Burgess Battery Company. 
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The Red Poacher 


(Continued from page 15) 


Ample vegetation along its banks 

A suitable temperature range 

Sufficient oxygen, without excess 

carbon dioxide 

4. Water free of suspended ash, silt, 
or dissolved impurities 

5. Not too much acidity for the fish 

to endure 


oN 


Any large-scale fire may alter one or 
all of these factors. The immediate ef- 
fect, of course, is destruction of some or 
all of the stream-bank vegetation. This 
reduces the supply of insect food. 

Another obvious result is a tempera- 
ture rise in the water. Excessive heat 
also reduces the quantity of dissolved 
gases in the stream, and upsets the 
oxygen balance 

In many cases fish die from increased 
alkalinity in the water, caused by ash 
deposits. Some forest authorities believe 
that trout and other game fish often 
suffer death from eating specks of ash 
that settle on the surface. Ashes can 
float in the air for miles, and fish far re- 
moved from a forest fire can be killed. 

Fire also increases the organic ma- 
terial present in a stream, as rains and 
heavy run-offs bring in dead leaves and 
partly burned twigs. This accumula- 
tion decomposes, reducing the water’s 
oxygen content. A heavy run-off also 
sweeps much ash, sand, and silt into the 
stream, and the scouring action of this 
material on the stream bed mechanically 
cleans it of food. Also, in extreme in- 
stances the water is so thoroughly silted 
that the fish cannot respire 

Over and above its harmful effects on 
game, of course, fire does great damage 
to the national economic structure. All 
foresters agree that fire is Forest Enemy 
No. 1. Elimination of but 50 percent of 
present woods fires could reverse the 
present unfavorable balance between 
forest destruction and forest growth. 

Before the war, the ratio of new for- 
est growth to forest use and destruction 
was 1 to 1.2. In the last few years of 
heavy war production, we have probably 
slipped back to a ratio of about 1 to 1.4. 
In 19388 the Forest Service estimated 
that we used about 11 billion cubic feet 
f forest products, and grew about the 
same amount. But our forest accounts 
were thrown into the red by the nearly 
3 billion cubic feet of timber destroyed 
by fire, insects, and disease 

Fundamentally, the forest is a hardy 
resource. With proper management it 
may be used vigorously without danger 
of depletion—if fire can be kept out of 
the woods. Lack of great untapped 
bodies of virgin timber imposes the 
practical necessity of cultivating our 
100-odd million acres of commercial for- 
ests on a basis of continuous harvests. 
The forest industries now have more 
than 70 million acres under some form 
of management seeking a_ sustained 
vield, which means taking a crop but 
eaving the woods—and fire control al- 
ways comes first. 

Private forest owners and federal and 
tate foresters join in urging sportsmen 
to follow sound fire-prevention rules in 
the forest. Anglers and hunters have a 
pecial stake in the nation’s woodlands, 
ind they owe it to themselves to instruct 
thers in proper woods behavior. 

You cannot be too careful. An extra 
econd of precaution may save vital 
watersheds, 100 years of forest growth 

and untold wildlife 
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LL-METAL boats have been off the 
market for some time’ now, but 
their makers haven't been idle; 
most of them have been busy on 

government orders—acquiring experi- 
ence in new construction methods and 
new alloys. Very likely they have in- 
creased the size of their plants, and im- 
proved their production facilities. So, 
with metal boats, as with so many other 
things, the war is acting as a mighty 
proving ground and the re- 


salt-water use was the chief objective. 
No frames or ribs, as we ordinarily know 
them, were used in the construction of 
the boat. 

Transverse stiffness was attained, in 
great measure, by “dished” bulkheads 
riveted to the bottom, sides, and deck- 
ing. It is claimed that the shape of these 
bulkheads tends to deaden the noisy 
reverberation through the hull of waves 
striking against the bow—-an objection 


The Future of Metal Hulls 


weighed less than 75 lb. The Dowmetal 
canoes, of course, are beyond the experi- 
mental stage, as they’ve been in use now 
for a number of years. 

All-metal-alloy boats can be very light 

perhaps half the weight of a wooden 
one — without sacrificing important 
structural strength. (Ultra-lightweight 
models, however, may give trouble un- 
less everything is properly engineered 
and fastened, so as not to work or vi- 
brate.) They need not have 
the protection of copper paint 





sults are bound to be reflected 
in the pleasure models of the 
future. 

However, marked changes 
in shape, in construction, or 
in the metals used may not 
come so soon as many sup- 
pose. Radical innovations will 
have to be thoroughly tried 
out to determine their prac- 
ticability, and public accept- 
ance of the new models tested 
gradually. Hence the first 
metal boats to reappear on 
the market are pretty sure to 
be much the same as the ones 
last shown in the makers’ 
satalogues, except that they’ll 
be higher priced. Some con- 
cerns claim, however, that in- 
creased building costs will be 
partly offset by better produc- 
tion methods. So it may be 


that the new boats will cost HIS 
pram, 
published in your magazine, 
now had five years of 
hard use and is as good as 
the day it was completed. It 


only 5 or 10 percent more 
than the old ones. 

Even well before the war a has 
good deal of experimenting 
with all-metal boats was go 


ing on. New alloys were de- is made of California red- 
veloped and methods of shap- wood; ribs, rail, and braces 
ing and working them de- are of hard maple. 

termined. For years, the While it is only 9 ft. long, 


Aluminum Co. of America has 


carried on research intended safe. 
from 
plenty of freeboard. 
Joslin, Detroit, Mich. 


to improve aluminum as a 
small-boat building material 
for both fresh and salt-water 
use. Many of the alloys suit- 





TINY BOAT 
PUBLISHED 


it handles nicely and is quite 
Five of us have fished 


blunt-nose 
plans 


midget 
built from 


it—and we still had 
BH. R. 






against marine borers—quite 


BUILT FROM PLANS a consideration in salt-water 
IN OUTDOOR LIFE 


use; and they can easily be 
hauled out for a bottom scrub- 
bing, to improve their speed, 
as often as is required. The 
hull should not leak, even 
though the boat is a car-top 
type and is continually in and 
out of the water. Correct 
construction should insure 
smooth, watertight sides and 
bottom despite such extremes 
of temperature as exposure to 
hot sun followed by immer- 
sion in cold water. 

Since the new alloys hold 
paint well and are noncorro- 
sive, upkeep might be slightly 
less than with a wooden boat. 
Dents caused by striking ob- 
structions could be hammered, 
but to repair more serious 
damage would require special 
facilities. 

While such alloys as 52-S 
can be molded, pressed, and 
stamped into parts for models 
of any shape, these processes 
of manufacture are very ex 
pensive, and would make the 
production of round-bottom 
models, at least, a job for the 
larger concerns 

Flat-bottom or semi-V- 
bottom models, with thei 
straight surfaces, are an alto- 
gether different proposition 








able for fresh water become 
badly corroded When exposed 
to salt water, but one aluminum allov 
(61-ST) has now seen some seven years 
of satisfactory service in salt water. 
Another alloy (52-S) was used to build 2 
16-ft. experimental boat for salt-water 
use, and some facts about the construc 
tion of the craft may be of interest here 

While plates of this alloy can be 
molded to fit round bottoms of any de- 
sign, the experimental boat was built 
with a semi-V-bottom. Doubtless this 
was done to avoid excessive construction 
costs—a very real consideration when 
only one boat is to be built. Anyhow, 
the ability of the alloy to stand up in 


many sportsmen have to all-metal boats. 
Longitudinal stiffness was achieved by 
four Z-bars welded to the bottom of the 
boat and running the length of the 
cocknit floor. 

Bottom, side plating, and decking were 
only 1/10 in. thick, which was sufficient 
because the alloy has about eight times 
the strength of wood. End compart- 
ments were easily made watertight to 
act as air chambers, and the boat, when 
purposely capsized, floated high in the 
water. 

Another experimental boat—a 12-ft. 
round bottom built of magnesium— 
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Indeed, because of the easy 
working qualities of the new 
alloys, constructing such boats would be 
much the same as working with plywood 
panels. The alloys, it is claimed, can be 
cut on a band saw, or planed and drilled 
with tools commonly used to work 
woods. A high-speed electric drill, for 
example, will almost push its way 
through the plates; and aluminum rivets, 
even big ones, can be driven cold. De 
spite the fact that welding is often 
mentioned in connection with metal 
boats, riveting is standard practice fo1 
fastening—a flush-type rivet being used 
for light and medium-weight plates 
While even a small hull would require a 
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great many rivets, it is said that they 
cost no more than good-grade fastenings 
for a wooden boat. 

Despite the attractive features that 
may characterize these radically differ- 
ent metal boats of the future, the av- 
erage man will hardly want to put off 
buying until they can be had at reduced 
prices. He will be wise to choose from 
immediate postwar offerings, and to pay 
a price that will insure getting some- 
thing worth while. In the past, certain 
all-metal boats which sold for very low 
prices reacted badly against the type as 
a whole. Here, perhaps even more than 
with any other kind of boat, you get 
pretty much what you pay for, and the 
cheaper metal boats should not be con- 
fused with ones turned out by reliable 
builders. 

A comparison of catalogue specifica- 
tions may show why one all-metal boat 
costs more than another. If the builder 
has reason to be proud of his boats, 
he’ll probably mention the quality and 
gauge of the metal; the method of seam 
joining; whether or not rivets have been 
soldered over; and the strengthening 
members that have gone into the craft’s 
construction. 

Catalogue cuts can be deceiving, but 
they may give a good idea of the differ- 
ence in appearance of similar boats. The 
higher-priced boat will undoubtedly have 
better lines—a pleasing sheer or run to 
the gunwales, and flared sides to take 
away any boxlike look. Certainly its 
sides will have no bumps or hollows. 
Where wood is used for framing mem- 
bers the reputation of the builder is the 
only real guide, for two boats can look 
alike when new, but only in the higher- 
priced one are you likely to find rot-re- 
sistant and properly seasoned wood. 

In the past, the all-metal boat has 
often been looked down upon because of 
the prevalence of the flat-bottom skiff 
type, which many persons supposed was 
the only model available. They did not 
know that in ordinary times—and we'll 
hope soon again-—semi-V-bottom and 
even round-bottom metal boats can be 
purchased that will drive efficiently with 
outboard power; and not only in utility 
or general-purpose models, but in fast, 
finely fitted-out runabouts. Meanwhile, 
inboard-powered boats, sailboats, boats 
light enough to be considered for car- 
top carrying, sectional skiffs which when 
taken apart nest for compact carrying, 
kayaks, and even canoes have proved the 
practicability of all-metal construction. 

J. A. Emmett. 


How to Re-cover Your Canoe 


AYBE you're thinking about 
M patching up your canoe or can- 
vas-covered boat to have it ready 
for midsummer week-ends. Well, if the 
present canvas is in bad _ condition, 
chances are you should re-cover the boat 
entirely, instead of trying to get the 
ld cloth back into usable shape. Some- 
times you can apply new covering over 
the old material: here again, though, if 
the old canvas is bad, you'd better re- 
move it completely. 
Ten-ounce canvas is about right for 
the average canoe or round-bottom boat 
lighter stuff doesn’t always stand up 
well, while heavier material might be 
too stiff to stretch properly. Most boats 
ire built so the canvas can be applied in 
i single piece, from gunwale to gunwale, 
ind bow to stern; so measure and buy 
your canvas on that basis. Make sure to 
illow 3 or 4 in. extra width and a good 
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% ft. extra length for easier handling. 

For easy working, place the boat bot- 
tom-up on a pair of sawhorses or boxes. 
If your boat is built like most, you will 
be able to remove the keel, as well as 
the gunwales and brass end bands, to 
facilitate re-covering. Repair any dents 
in the planking with plastic wood or 
putty, and don’t fail to resink any pro- 
jecting fastenings that might work 
through the covering or cause it to wear. 
Where planking has pulled loose from 
the ribs, refasten it. 

Now apply waterproof marine canvas 
cement to the hull (a thick layer of 
paint is sometimes used, but is not too 
satisfactory). Unless the weather is so 
hot you’re afraid the cement will set 
rapidly, cover the entire hull with it at 
once, otherwise cover only a small area 
at a time. 

Take the canvas—on which a center 
line has been marked in advance—center 
it over the hull, stretch it fore and aft 
along the length of the keel, and tack 
it there; but don’t tack over the curved 
ends. Then stretch out each side toward 
the gunwales and tack there, using cop- 
per or galvanized tacks placed 1 in. 
apart (don’t use tacks long enough to 
break clear through the planking) 
Work alternately from side to side, 
stretching the canvas out towards the 
gunwale and toward the ends at the 
same time. 

At the ends, slit the canvas in line with 
the stem, but no farther back than 
necessary to draw it around the face of 
the stem without wrinkles. Tack where 
the stem band or trim was fastened, 
and cut off excess cloth except for a 
good 14-in. overlap. Apply more cement 
over this, and bring the other side over 
and tack it. Now cut excess off more 
closely, so any rough edge will be hidden 
when you put the end trim back on 

In canvasing a small boat with square 
transom stern, the cloth at the stern 
is carried up 1 in. all around, bedded in 
cement, and tacked. Excess is then 
trimmed off, and rough edges pressed 
down in cement or hard canoe glue 
(The glue is sweated in with a hot iron 
to form a smooth seam which will hard- 
ly be noticeable after the boat is painted.) 
However, the stern of an ordinary canoeée 
is covered in exactly the same manne! 
as the bow. 

When you have the canvas securely 
tacked, go over it with warm water to 
shrink it. Any small puckers will smooth 
out, and the covering will be drum- 
tight 

Now put back the trim you removed 
unless you want to take advantage of 
the opportunity to replace it with new 
trim—and slice off excess cloth along the 
gunwales. If the tacks were driven cor- 
rectly the trim should conceal them 
All trim should be relaid with cement, 
or at least with heavy paint. And any 
of the old screws that appear to be in 
poor condition should be replaced with 
new ones 

Your boat is now ready for painting 
Any good grade of marine deck paint 
can be used. Apply it in three or four 
thin coats, rather than a fewer thick 
ones. If you want a high-gloss finish 
use canoe enamel for the final coat. 
Before painting, you can apply a coat 
of filler to lay the fuzz of the canvas 
and to facilitate a smooth finish of paint. 
Left-over canvas cement, thinned with 
equal parts of denatured alcohol, will do 
for this purpose. Just paint it on, and 
sandpaper after it sets. The boat will be 
waterproof whether you use the filler 
or not.—J. A. Emmett. 
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—how much easier it is to cut more timber 
with a Simonds Crescent-Ground Cross- 
cut Saw. And why? Simply because the 
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both sides at once for uniform, full-length 
taper... which prevents these saws from 
choking or binding ... and adds years to 
their life. What’s more, the teeth are filed 
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In short, this Simonds Saw is one of 
the finest woods tools you 
can own. Order now. 
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Answers to 
Boating Fans 


Canoe for Outboard Use 


Question: I have two questions concerning 
canoes which I hope you will answer for me 
First, will a canoe with a small outboard motor 
(1 to 144 horsepower) mounted on a side bracket 
steer as well as one with the motor on a square 
stern? Second, is waterproof-bonded molded 
plywood a satisfactory material for canoe con- 
struction?—J. C., Okla 


Answer: The square-stern canoe will handle 
much better with an outboard than will the 
usual sharp-stern model which has a crossbar 
fitting to take the motor. The former type, of 
course, is designed especially for power opera- 
tion. However, small out 
boards with a crossbar mounting on paddling 
canoes, and so long as the motor is not too 
large the plan works out satisfactorily. If you 
intend to use a motor most of the time, buy the 
square-stern model; but if you are going t 
do a lot of paddling and use the outboard only 


many owners use 


| occasionally, select a canoe with a sharp stern 


As to your question about waterproof ply 
construction This material 
have worked out very satisfactorily in 
type boats I have examined and I see no rea 
son why it should fail if proper woods and 
glues are correctly bonded. There hasn't been 
time to learn how long such construction will 
endure, but as yet I have not heard of such a 
boat failing in any way.—J. A. E 


seems KX 
other 





To Remove Old Paint 


Question: The paint has never been en- 
tirely scraped from a used rowb I bought re 
cently. It has had three or four coats and is 
now so badly blistered that I can't apply a new 
coat How car I get all that old paint 
off?—B. G., New York 


Answer: I think a blowtorch will do the job 
better than a paint remover in your case If 
possible, use uncolored gasoline in the torch t 
insure better operation at the rather low flame 
which will be necessary in order to avoid 


charring the wood 


With one hand, he ld the t rch over at aréa 
of paint until it rises into blisters and begins 
to blacken, then run a putty knife under the 
paint and peel it off. A little practice will it 
dicate just how long the torch must be held 
over each spot, and the work 
progress quite rapidly 

After removing the paint 
with a sharp hoe-type 
last vestige of paint. Fill all dents in the wood 


hereafter will 


go over the hull 
scraper to remove the 
and all places where fastenings have been coun 
tersunk. For this use a mixture of white-lead 
paste and putty. Follow this with coarse, ther 
with medium sandpaper Apply your first or 
priming coat of paint rather thin. Use a flat 
or semigloss marine paint, not a gloss paint or 
enamel. Sand lightly after the first coat has 
set, then apply at least two additional coats.— 


A. E. 


Changing Propeller Blade 


noticed that 

conventional tw« 
three-blade one of 
What are the condi 
might change the pr« 
Mich. 


Question: I have some out- 
board owners replace the 
blade propeller with a 
somewhat different pitch 
tions under which one 


peller of his motor?—G. H. W 


reductior 
heavier 


Answer: Larger wheels and ever 
gear drives sometimes are used 
boats or on craft which buck waves or a head 
sea. While the motor naturally turns such a 
propeller more slowly, it makes for more 
power than a smaller whee! revolving faster 
The three-blade propeller offers a better hold 
on the water and gives smoother running at 
low speeds Normally you can obtain such 
propeliers for several of the standard motors 

On the other hand, an especially easy-to- 
drive boat may well use a slightly smaller pro- 
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OREGON'S FAMOUS McKENZIE RIVER 





Western men 
will tell you 


They have worn them down rush- 
ing rivers, on mountain trails, over 
snow-swept ranges—they know the 
rugged wear—the staunch honesty 

the sturdy integrity of Pendleton 
virgin wool shirts. In all America 
there are no richer, finer fabrics— 
nor more careful tailoring and 


w orkmanship. 





LOOK WEST 


for America’s 


finest wool shirts 





é/t 
FAMED FOR 


Hine Woo bans 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








Grae 
AMERICAN 
RIGHT 


To enjoy the out-of-doors— 
to pitch a tent or to dream 
under the stars—to thrill to 
your little outboard as it takes 
you swiftly to your favorite 
fishing. To enjoy this Amer- 
ican right under wartime 
restrictions is notimpossible 
—true you won't travel so far 
nor stay so long—but you'll 
find the stars just as bright 
and the fishing just as good. 


aa 


Coming AFTER VICTORY 


a 
the new Precision-Built 


BLUE RIBBON 


CHAMPION 


——— 


Hhmeoncad 
OUTBOARD 





Only 
GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display this 
Blue Ribbon seal 
of quality 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CO. 
2633 27TH AVENUE SOUTH - DEPT. R-6 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 








peller or one of different blade pitch to in- 
crease speed by a knot or so. Racing motors 
are fitted with such props. 

If you use your motor under average condi- 
tions the original propeller is probably the 
most efficient for it. If you do change, first 
write the service department of the manufac- 
turer of your motor to get advice. Generally, 
though, the cost of the change is out of all 
proportion to its value—an extra-long shaft 


| and heavy-duty propeller cost from $7.50 to $20 


and a reduction gear about $30.—/J. A. E. 


Concerning Electric Outboards 


Question: Is it practical to use an electric | 


outboard motor to replace a ‘'%-horsepower 
gasoline outboard on a light fishing boat? I 
have been given to understand that electric 
outboards are not powerful enough to use for 
any purpose other than trolling. Is this true?— 
J. &. &. Je, Bla. 


Answer: I see no reason why you couldn’t 
use an electric outboard motor to replace a 
\4-horsepower gasoline engine on a light fish- 
ing boat. Of course the power it will develop 
depends to a great extent on the condition of 
the batteries. Your mention of trolling sug- 
gests a speed of about 4 miles an hour; you 





REV. IRA W. STOUT 


It is with deep regret that we 
report the death of Rev. Ira 
W. Stout, of Vanceburg, Ky. 
He will be greatly missed by 
the readers of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, who have long admired 
him as an able, amusing 
writer and a true sportsman. 











should be able to get this and perhaps up to 6 
miles an _ hour. The '%4-horsepower motor 
wouldn't do much better 

In general, it has been my experience that 
the electric outboard serves well on a pond or 
lake where the use of gasoline engines is pro- 
hibited. Except for this, and for operation by 
children, I believe the regular gasoline type is 
the best proposition.—J. A. E. 


To Repair Gouge in Bottom 


Question: I have a planked boat and I want 
to fill in a spot below the water line where the 
wood rubbed against a rock. The white-lead 
putty with which it had been patched is be- 
ginning to wash out. I would appreciate your 
instructions.—R. B. D., New York 


Answer: Trowel cement would be handier 
to use than putty because the former sets more 
rapidly. First of all, be sure to clean the spot 
thoroughly and prime it with thin paint. Then 
whatever you use, do not crowd it all in at 
once. Apply a layer at a time and allow time 
enough for each layer to set 

When the gouge is a deep one and the thick- 
ness of the planking will permit, it is a good 
idea to drive in a number of small tacks just 
far enough so that their heads will remain ex- 
posed but will still be below the outer surface 
of the hull. The tack heads will help to hold 
the filling in place.—J. A. E. 


Care of Rubber Boats 


Question: I have just bought a rubber boat 
and would appreciate some information about 
how to keep it in good condition.—D. R., Ohio. 


Answer: Rubber boats are new to me, so 
until I have actually used and serviced one my- 
self, I shall not offer advice that is based merely 
on reading and heresay. The best suggestion I 
can make at this time is that you write to the 
manufacturer and obtain full directions from 


| factory experts. These boats obviously will 
| require special care —J. A. E. 
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Dad deserves the best 
—and that is why he will 
appreciate PROFESSIONAL 
Blades which give smooth- 
er, cleaner, longer-lasting 
shaves! 

PROFESSIONAL Blades, 
single and double edge, 
are precision-made from 
the finest quality steel and 
are micro-tested to insure 
uniform perfection in each 
blade. 

Give him PROFESSIONAL 
Blades—and Dad will 


thank you for the best 


shave ever! 


PROFESSIONAL BLADE CO. 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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6 


and up 
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$60 
and up 
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QUIET! 


WITH 
CONTROLLED 
ACTION 
















Experience the Thrill 
OF THE NEW 


LeJay ELECTROL 


rhe fish don't even know you're there 
until you set the hook Quiet, 
smooth action ... with speed control 
ind direction adjusted ... both hands 


free... and the fish biting! What 
nore could a fisherman desire? 
You'll want this super trolling 
motor. 

Better write us for information. 


LEJAY MFG. CO. 
2593 LeJay 


“Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


LIFE BELTS & RUBBER BOATS 


(Dual Life Preserver Belts) 


Building, 





conds). Ideal for hunters, fishermen, canoeists, yachts 

en, sportsmen, etc wear it like any belt, It gives you 

nstant life-saving protection, Uses SPARKLET Cartridges 

r may be inflated by moutt Without cartridges ew 
. ch, Used 1.95 eact 

West Life Saving Vests, used. repa with re- 

' i $2.95 ea Nev $14.95 ach ‘ r from this 





Col rubber t at £290.50 to 899.50 \ e for 
circular. 


KARL ORT, DEPT. 0-7, YORK, PA 


Thompson Boats 





Canoes 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations 





Rowboats 
$60 


and up . 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices 
ee 


Outboard 
Boats 
THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
ALSO SAIL BOATS—Today’s six most popular models, 
0 pic, Snipe, Comet, Sea Gull, Lightning and Red 
Head. ¢ omplete with sail, mast and rigging, at low money- 
g prices. Write for complete Thompson Catalog 








THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two Large Factories — Write to Either Place 
18 Ann St 118 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N.Y. 






(44) 

Catalog Free the World Please state the 
e Money kind of boat you 

are interested in 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Monster in the Coral 


ERE, “somewhere in the Pacific,” we 
- Marines have nothing much to do 

when we are off duty, so a number 
of us took up diving. We dived for pearl 
shell, coral specimens, and other forms 
of marine life. From reading, asking 
questions of the natives, and observation, 
I became rather an expert, in an ama- 
teurish way, on sea life in this locality. 

A few months ago Nolan, another Ma- 
rine, and I went diving. It was a bad day 
for anything but pear! shell, as the coral 
reef was very rough. Pear! shell, in these 
parts, does not lie in beds. It grows on 
the edge of coral heads, and is nearly al- 
ways invisible from the surface. Coral 
heads rise from the ocean floor like gi- 
gantic door knobs, jagged and rough with 
many small caves. The pear! shell is dif- 
ficult to find, and we do more diving than 
finding. 

While diving, Nolan and I spotted a 
small moray eel. That particular devil is 
king of the reefs hereabouts. He lives in 
holes in the coral, and is not at all averse 
to coming out and biting you. There are 
a few sharks, barracuda, and octopuses 
in these waters. Mostly they mind their 
own business, but not Brother Moray 
While swimming, I have taken to the 
boat in haste several times because of 
nosy sharks, then simply waited for them 
to leave. With the eel, it is the other way 
around. The diver leaves! 

This particular moray had his head, 
and half of body, out of his hole. He was 
about 5 ft. long and would weigh about 60 
Ib. Nolan and I decided we would try 
and catch the little rascal. (An eel that 
Nolan swam 
where I 


size hereabouts is “little.’’) 
to the 


boat and rowed over to 


Sneak up _ 
on-em 





@ Fish with Indian 
stealth from your own 
Old Town Canoe. 


Smooth and quiet. Alert to the paddle. 
Old Towns are light and easy to carry. 
They’re built to last for years. 


@ War restricts our output of canoes, outboard boats, 
rowboats, dinghies, sailboats, but Old Town quality 
is unchanged. Send 3c stamp for catalog to Old Town 
Canoe Company, 176 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 








~~ . 


“Old Town Canoes” 








FLY FISHERMEN! 


THREE GREAT BAITS 


1 Lady Streamer—Bass Size 40c 
1 Lady Streamer—Bass and Crappie Size 40c 
1 Crappie Bug 40c 


Lazy Dan 
BEST CRAPPIE BUG MADE) 


All Three $1.00 Postpaid 


GRAND LAKE FISHING TACKLE 
0. BOX 5—CELINA, OHIO 


P. Oo. 
DEALER WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 











Will be AVAILABLE 


again just as soon as their production can 


be resumed without loss to the wor effort! 


See the new INDIANS before you buy 








NEW DESIGN| | ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
am (—>5 WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
7. om This entirely new type er gives slower speed 
(\ b, ff while motor ' eedy 
Sg oe 
\ J will send post x tor $1 Of stampa) 
ee PETERSON SALES CO 
] 376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn 






















Elasti-Gless | 
Braces. Clip 
or button-ends 


Secuairy 
IDENTIFICATION 


SOCAL 





ELASTI-GLASS 
Zipper’ Billfold--with 3- 
section Pocket Secretary, Coin 
Pocket, and removable 4-section 
Pass Case. $3.50 





ELASTI-GLASS, the miracle material of 
modern science, has 100°% stretching, 
yielding comfort . . . light weight plus 
unusual durability . .. and is 
highly resistant to perspi- 
ration, water, oils 
and acids. 





ELASTI-GLASS 
“Stratton” Belt in 
choice of smart sport 

tones $1 


*ELASTI-GLASS is an organic glass and although of 
almost living elasticity contains no stlica or rubber 
(*T rade Mark registered U.S. Pat,Of) Made from 
"VinylitétBrand Resinsi4Trade Mark Reg. C. & 
C.C.C.) Covered by U.S. Pat. No. 2,288,313. 


J. Buchsbaum Co, 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1888 





Factory: 1727 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, iil, 
Dealers: Get in touch with our New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles or Honolulu offices. Display material and 
stocks on hand 
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Delicious ae a; 
Straight or Mixed 
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Hardy Southern gentlemen 
KNOW what this full 100 proof 
liqueur does to juleps, old fash- 
ioneds, manhattans and high- 
balls ... smooth and surprising 
. Straight or mixed. 















m. §. WALKER, Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 








@ You'll bé off to your favourite Woods Sleeping Robe... you'll be 
haunts again, your pleasure made — glad, then, you waited for a W oods. 
keener by waiting, And when the day As soon as war production permits 
is done you'll take off your new we'll have them for you... all the 
Woods Jacket and watch the stars better for being war-tested on the 
from the snug vantage of your new _ battle fronts of the world. 


Genuine Arctic Down 
Insulated Garments 

. Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 








was. I remained in the water and kept 
an eye on our intended victim. I may add 
that the eel kept an eye on me also—a 
wicked, gleaming eye. I backed up to a 
coral head and stood neck deep, with my 
feet on a small coral ledge. 

Meanwhile Nolan anchored the boat so 
that it would drift over to me, then 
started to bait a line. The water in that 
particular place was about 10 ft. deep. 
With goggles on, your head must be in 
the water to see clearly, so I bent over to 
take one last look. 

WOW! A huge tiger moray, with wide 
open mouth, was about to grab my left 
foot. The tiger—so called because of his 
brown hide striped with yellow, and his 
charming disposition—had a glint in 
his eye that spelled anger. Take my word 
for it, I left there! 

I scrambled up onto the coral head I 
had been leaning against, jerked out my 
knife, and stood there in water knee 
deep, wishing for a ladder or—a skyhook 
An eternity passed, and the eel hadn't 
come after me, so I regained my nerve 
but only slightly. 

Nolan had been watching, half puzzled 
half amazed. I told him, “Look dow: 
there.” He adjusted his goggles and 
leaned over the boat. Just before he put 
his head in the water, he glanced at me 
again. His look plainly cast insinuation 
on my mental condition. I watched hin 
curiously, for, never having seen a large 
moray, he used to scoff at my “eel tales 

He had hardly put his head in, when it 
was out again. His face was blanched 
and his eyes bugged out, nearly filling hi 
goggles. Now, his voice is generally 
soft, soothing, Southern drawl. But it 
quavered, shook, and gurgled as he said 
“Boy, you better get in this boat!” 

The eel, however, was between me and 
the boat, and it was quite a while before 
he decided he had business elsewher 
Afterward we made a brave show of fish 
ing for him. Neither of us really wanted 
to catch him, though, and finally we went 
ashore. Of course, we went diving agai 
the same day, but both of us kept alert 

We have talked that eel over, and agree 
that he was 12 or 15 ft. long, and about a 
big around as a large water bucket. Even 
now the thought of him gives me cold 
chills. That moray—with a mouth so full 
of teeth he couldn’t quite close it—could 
easily have grabbed my foot and dragged 
me into his hole.—Cpl. Len 8S. Pigott, U 
Marine Corps. 


Veterans’ Wildlife Jobs 


OME 100,000 discharged war veterans 
will benefit from vocational training 

in wildlife management, if a plan favored 
by the trustees of Ducks Unlimited is put 
into effect. The plan envisions two-year 
courses—fitting the students to become 
game managers, game wardens, fore 
rangers, fish culturists, and the like—to 
be given at 10 or more agricultural col- 
leges throughout the country. 

Arthur M. Bartley, U.S. manager 
Ducks Unlimited, submitted the idea 
the annual meeting of the organizati 
held recently in St. Louis, Mo. The pl 
is directly in line with OuTpoor Li 
militant campaign to develop our gamé¢ 
and fish resources for stepped-up postwar 
needs 

Continued progress in restoration 
North American waterfowl is assu! 
through a $215,000 appropriation for field 
work during 1945 in Canada’s great nest 
ing areas. This is the largest sum eve! 
set aside for such work by the trustees 
of Ducks Unlimited, who represent nea! 
ly 40 states. 
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AND SERVICEABLE 


FINNISH-TYPE KNIFE 


® Orange, yellow and green 
molded tenite handles. Fine 
quality embossed sheath 
with inside wooden lining to 


prevent cutting. Tough, 
sharp blade of high carbon, | 


electric furnace chrome 
steel. Deep blood grooves. 
Blades 3%", 4%", 54%"' and 
5%''. One of many Western 
knives—a fine example ofthe 
QUALITY you get in EVERY 
Western knife. It's backed by 
generations of skill and ex- 
perience, plus new treat- 
ments of high carbon steel j 











developed to produce the 
very finest knives for our y 
armed forces. y 


e No knives available now for civilian 
use—but they'll be ready for you just 
as soon as requirements of the armed 

forces are supplied. 


A 
®. POCKET KNIVES, 
‘ S\\) HUNTING KNIVES, 
. KITCHEN KNIVES, 
NK SS FISHING KNIVES, 
= SCISSORS. 


NS 





On C2... 
4h, Wh fh 
Make a note of the West- 

lane cutlery. Soon, we hope, 

\ these knives will again 

use. When that time 

comes you'll have 200 or more beautiful, dur- 


ern name. It means FINE 
we be available for civilian 
able styles to choose from. 


WESTERN STATES CUTLERY CO. 


BOULDER, COLO. 


1605 BROADWAY 








WORN, TORN PROPELLERS | 
FULLY MUSA) AQUA 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 


17 Service Stations 








BEFORE 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED . 
PITCH propellers are made are ready to } 


give you a guaranteed accurate job or 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard. No charge for checking 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station, 


MICHIGA 


AFTER 


WHEEL COMPANY 
ee ee ee ce | 





THE WAR IS WON 


AFTER 


If You Want a Job 


(Continued from page $8) 


added to the scores achieved in tests. 

Many states limit appointments to 
residents; some others give preference 
to them. Chances of quick appointment 
are uneven—lIdaho, which gives prefer 
ence to residents, has immediate open- 
ings; Ohio has no vacancies and a large 
number of applications on file. Few 
states will hold examinations until after 
the war. 

Among the most attractive warden 
jobs is that of game-management agent 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Start- 
ing pay is $2,400 a year, with increases 
up to $3,000. High-school education or 
its equivalent is required, and law- 
enforcement experience is an asset. Ap- 
pointment is based on competitive civil- 
service examinations in which veterans 
are given bonus points. The position of 
deputy Alaska wildlife agent pays $2,875 
a year, plus overtime, to start. Appli- 
cants must have had two years’ experi- 
ence in wildlife management, predator 
control, law enforcement, or similar work 
in Alaska, or be transport pilots with 
500 hours’ flying time in Alaska. Exam- 
inations will not be held until after the 
war 

All Fish and Wildlife Service em- 
ployees now in military service, or serv 
ing temporarily in war agencies, will be 
reinstated before new appointments are 
made. 

State conservation commissions, and 
the federal Fish and Wildlife and For- 
est Services, normally employ a consid- 
erable number of biologists, game-man- 
agement men, fish culturists, game-farm 
and hatchery superintendents, and other 
technicians; and although this field is 


limited, after the war there will doubt 
less be more such jobs than ever. 
Starting pay for junior game biolo- 


gists, aquatic biologists, and game-man- 
agement technicians ranges from $1,440 
to $3,600 a year—$1,800 is the figure in 
many states. All these jobs require a 
college education or its equivalent in 
study and experience, and many states 
insist that applicants hold degrees in 
biology or game management. Appoint- 
ment usually is on the basis of educa- 
tion and general qualifications, but a 
number of states hold competitive ex- 
aminations 

Positions as game-farm and hatchery 
superintendents and fish culturists pay 
from $1,500 to $2,400 to start—appoint- 
ments usually are made on the basis of 
experience and training 

Men who think that they are quali- 
fied for jobs in the conservation field 
may obtain full information about those 
open, or likely to be open after the war, 


by writing to one or more of these fed 
eral or state agencies: 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Mer- 


chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 

U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C 

Department of Conservation, Mont- 
gomery 4, Alabama 

Alaska Game Commission, 
Alaska 

Arizona Game and Fish Commission, 
104 State Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Game and Fish Commission, 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, Cali- 


Juneau 8, 


Little 


| fornia. 


Fish Commission, 1530 

Denver 5, Colorado. 

of Fisheries and 
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Game and 
Sherman St., 
State 
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Aman can dream 
cant he? 


While you dream of the postwar 


trips you'll take, plan to make mo- 
tion pictures of all you'll see and do. 
For taking movies makes life’s high 
spots far more fun... and makes 
cherished memories everlasting. 

You'll find it easy to take truly fine 
movies with a Filmo Camera, even 
in full color. That's because Filmos, 
precision-built by the makers of 
Hollywood's preferred studio equip- 
ment, are built to give professional 
results with amateur ease. 


Take This First Step NOW 


Register now with your B&H dealer, 
so you'll be on his preferred list for 
the Filmo equipment to be available 
when our war production permits. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood;Washington, 
D. C.; London. 


Filme Camera 


Exactly Suited 


There's a 






to You 
Filmo Auto Load 
(shown) loads in an 
instant with 16mm. 
film magazines, color 
or black-and-white. 


Petree sesees ees eee es eee eeee2e225 


| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
i 7152 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 : 
‘ Please send me information about the im- ' 
t proved Filmo Movie Cameras and Filmo- ' 
i sound and silent projectors. ' 
| ' 
i Name ge ' 
ri «a! ' 
] ' 
i Address ets *o.0aee ci sweet eadeleie 1 
1 ' 
1 ' 
i City State ' 
i 
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OPTI-ONICS—products combining the 
sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechaniC$ 


PRECISION-MADE BY 






VELA 


Since 1907 the largest manufacturer of precision equip- 
ment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and the world 





pipe is created by oa, 
and for a connois- 
seur of individual- 
ity...The hand 
that carves and 
styles it never 
makes two alike 
..-Each pipe is a 
bench-made 
masterpiece by a 
pipe-maker with 
ideals of his own 
...Fashioned from 
the choicest im- 
ported Bruyere, 
elaborately cured, 
delicately bal- 
anced, a joy to 
lightupandaje |! 
to behold! 


a 
(Sipe. 
SHE 


Pipe illustrated, 37.50. The CUSTOM BILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
At better stores everywhere. 


John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.22 
Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 





Each CUSTOMBILT 7 - 









P. O. Box 1495, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Zoard of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, Dover, Delaware. 

Commission of Game and Fresh Water 
Fish, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Game and Fish Commission, 412 State 
Capitol, Atlanta 2, Georgia. 

Department of Fish and Game, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Department of Conservation, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Department of Conservation, Indian- 
apolis 9, Indiana. 

Iowa State Conservation Commission, 
10th and Mulberry, Des Moines 8, Iowa. 

Forestry, Fish and Game Commission, 
Pratt, Kansas. 

Department of Conservation, 
| fort, Kentucky. 

Department of Wild Life and 
eries, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 

Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, Augusta, Maine. 

State Game and Inland Fish Com- 
mission, 514 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 

Conservation Department, 15 Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Department of Conservation, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Department of Conservation, St. Paul 
1, Minnesota. 

Game and Fish Commission, P. O. 
Box 451, Jackson 104, Mississippi. 

Conservation Commission, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

Fish and Game Commission, Helena, 
Montana. 

Game, Forestation and Parks 
| mission, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Fish and Game Commission, Box 678, 
Reno, Nevada. 


Frank- 


Fish- 





Com- 


Fish and Game Department, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 
Board of Fish and Game Commis- 


_ 


sioners, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 

Department of Game and Fish, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Conservation Department, 
New York. 

Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Division of Conservation and Natural 
Resources, Columbus, Ohio. 

Game and Fish Commission, 
homa City 5, Oklahoma. 

Oregon State Game Commission, 616 
Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

Board of Fish Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Department of Game and Fish, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

Department of Game and Fish, Pierre, 
South Dakota 

Department of Conservation, 311 State 
Office Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
Austin, Texas. 

Utah State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
| eries, 305 Travelers Bldg., Richmond 13, 
| Virginia. 

The Department of Game, 515 Smith 
| Tower, Seattle, Washington. 
| Conservation Commission, Charleston 
5, West Virginia. 

Conservation Department, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin. 
Game and Fish Commission, 
enne, Wyoming. 
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Red Mike 


(Continued from page 35) 


His rear quarters were wrecked, his tail 
feathers blown to tiny bits, and only his 
breast remained for gustatory purposes. 
I not only hadn’t fired at the second 
bird, in fact I hadn’t even ejected the 
empty shell left from the first shot. For, 
in all the time I’d spent taking practice 
shots at tin cans and clay pigeons, I 
hadn’t learned to pump the old shell out 
and the new one in until it was time for 
me to get set for another target shot! 

Those two birds had taught me two 
lessons, but I still had another lesson 
coming to me. For, after I had gathered 
together such portions of the dead 
pheasant as could be salvaged, I looked 
around for Mike. Why hadn’t he re- 
trieved the bird? Where was he? 

It took an hour’s search, but at last I 
discovered the dog’s whereabouts. He 
was lying beside the car, where I had 
left it. He wasn’t cowering or reproach- 
ful, but just there—evidently to stay! 

He was still friendly. He smiled apolo- 
getically when I put in an appearance, 
and he beat his plumed tail on the 
ground. He didn’t seem to mind the gun, 
so long as I was just holding it and not 
shooting it. But he refused point-blank 
to come hunting with me, if I carried it 
along. Yes, Mike was gun-shy. And 
now you know what G.D. stands for— 
Gun-shy Dog. 

Not until this sad truth had dawned 
on me did I realize that, while I had 
wandered the fieids with Mike and had 
practiced aiming my corn sheller, I 
never before had fired a shot in the 
presence of the dog. 

Without benefit of Mike’s services, I 
went back to the fields and, by sheer 
good luck, kicked out another cock 
pheasant. I managed to down it, this 
time at a distance commensurate with 
the pattern of my gun. I went home 
with my birds and Mike, the latter on 
a leash. I had shot my limit for the day; 
and it was an experience which ever 
since has led me afield at every oppor- 
tunity—often to return without game, 
sometimes without ever firing a shot, 
but never without pleasant memories. 

I inquired of experts about Red Mike. 
How, I wanted to know, could a dog give 
such ample evidence of having been well 
trained in the field, and still be incur- 
ably gun-shy? One diagnosis was that 
Mike had been trained only up to the 
time of actually going hunting, and had 
never been subjected to the sound of 
gunfire. But the consensus was that at 
some time or another he had been spat- 
tered with shot by either a careless or 
an angry hunter. 

Some time later I presented Mike to 
some friends who have a large country 
place near Philadelphia. There he be- 
came the dearly beloved companion of 
a family of children. There he lives 
today, full of years and affection, and 
quite worthy of the Ph.D. I awarded 
him for the lesson he taught me. 

The lesson? Simply this: Whatever 
the game or the job, never undertake it 
intil you first have gained a thorough 
familiarity with the tools you must use 
nd the companions with whom you 
nust work. 

Today, a great many Americans who 
re engaged in a much bigger job—the 
iggest one of all—have learned, and 
re practicing daily, that same lesson. As 

result they’re doing all right. 

Mike and my first day’s 
taught it to me. 
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. isn't close enough for the demands of today’s Pre- 
cision Optical Production. Argus Lenses and Prisms are 
ground and polished to invisible tolerances of millionths 
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Argus Engineers and skilled craftsmen, using up-to-the- 
minute machines, have developed new techniques in 
meeting the critical demands of the War Department. 


In consequence, the Optical and Visual performance 
of Argus Lenses has reached such a high standard that 
Argus production of postwar Telescopes and Spotting 
Scopes will be hard to surpass. 


"Good Pretures” 


Write for the 56 page booklet, INCORPORATED 


"Good Pictures," 
published by Argus to solve your picture 
taking problems. Send 25¢ today to Argus, 


Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Mich. — Dept. O. 
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woman to put on a car. Get afloat 
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What Obedience Tests Show 


OST of us have heard, not once 

but many times, the statement 

that most purebreds lack the in- 

telligence of crossbreds or even 
of out-and-out mongrels. Personally I 
think that idea is pure bunk, and have 
more than once suggested in these col- 
umns that readers who may be inclined 
to fall for it spend half an hour or so 
watching one of the obedience tests now 
so popular at most of the larger bench 
shows throughout the country. 

But in many cases that suggestion is 
also the bunk; for in all probability 
thousands who read these lines will not 
have an opportunity—-for the duration, 
at least—-to attend a bench show and see 
for themselves whether I am suffering 
from softening of the brain. So I’m go- 
ing to take a leaf from Bret Harte’s 
book and tell, “in simple language,” just 
how these tests are conducted, adding a 
few conclusions I have drawn from them 
and leaving you to judge whether these 
conclusions are anywhere near sound. 

To begin with, five different “classes,” 
defined as Novice A, Novice B, Open A, 
Open B, and Utility,-make up the com- 
plete program. In all but the last two 
neither professional handler nor trainer, 
nor any kennel employee, is permitted to 
put a dog through its paces in the ring. 
Each entry must be handled by its bona 
fide owner or by a member of his or her 
immediate family. Since all entries for 
Open B and Utility must previously have 
qualified by wins in the three lower 
classes, it is obvious that the game is 
fundamentally an amateur affair. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively few pro- 
fessionals work even in Open B and 
Utility classes, and when they do, rec- 
ords indicate they are not exceptionally 
successful in bringing home the bacon. 

Choosing class Open A as a fair ex- 
ample, let's see what hundreds of ama- 
teur trainers consistently accomplish 
with their purebred dogs-—-to refute the 
allegation that their charges are men- 
tally and temperamentally deficient as 
compared with their crossbred cousins. 
The tests in this class are eight in num- 
ber: heel on leaSh; heel free; drop on 
recall; retrieve dumb-bell on flat; re- 
trieve dumb-bell over obstacle; make a 
long jump; sit for a period of 3 minutes; 
and lie down for 5 minutes. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Your dog 
or mine—-crossbred, double crossbred, or 
just plain canine corned-beef hash 
could breeze through the whole bloom- 
ing business without batting an eye. 
But coxultt he? Circumstances alter 
cases. So let's take a look at the cir- 
cumstances that #mVariably accompany 
obedience-test competition. 

Briefly, the competing dog is in a 
place he has never been before—a big 


ring surrounded by hundreds of strange 
dogs barking on their benches, and by a 
milling crowd of spectators laughing 
and talking, eating hotdogs and drink- 
ing pop. In other words, there are in- 
numerable things to attract and distract 
his attention and make him nervous and 
unsteady. Keeping these conditions 
clearly in mind, we'll consider a little 
more closely the eight specific tests al- 
ready mentioned, and see what their suc- 
cessful completion actually involves. To 
do this I'll offer in evidence a digest 
version of the official rules 

First of all, the handler enters the 
ring, his dog on a loose leash, and stands 
with his pupil sitting at his left side un- 
til the judge gives his first command, 
which is “Forward!” The handler now 
calls his dog by name and gives the 
order “Heel!” at the same time walking 
briskly forward, his dog, still on a loose 
leash, keeping close to his left knee 
Then, at successive commands of “Halt!” 
given by the judge, the handler stops 
abruptly, his dog instantly sitting be- 
side him at heel without being ordered 
to do so, and not moving until his 
handler repeats the command “Heel!” 
and starts walking again. In the course 
of this routine the judge also gives the 
commands “Left turn... right turn... 
about turn... slow... fast . figure 
eight!" all of which explain themselves. 
In each case the dog must keep. closely 
at heel without command by his handler. 
Any tightening or jerking of the leash, 
or further commands, are penalized 

Test No. 2—heeling free—is identical 
except that no leash is permitted 

In the drop-on-recall test the dog is 
ordered “Down!” (to a sitting position) 
at one end of the ring and must remain 








in that position while his handler crosses 
to the opposite end of the ring and waits 
for the next order from the judge. When 
this is given, the handler calls his dog by 
command or signal. Instantly the dog 
must start toward the other end of the 
ring, “at a smart pace,” but dropping 
and going on again several times at com- 
mand, until he is directly in front of his 
handler, where he stops and sits facing 
the latter without being ordered to do so. 
Then, at the command “Heel!” he 
promptly moves to his customary sitting 
position at the left of his trainer. 

Without describing the two dumb-bell 
retrieving tests (other than by saying 
they must be executed promptly on com- 
mand at a fast trot or gallop; that no 
mouthing of or playing with the dumb- 
bell is permitted; and that the obstacl 
mentioned is a hurdle 3% ft. high which 
must be cleared cleanly both going and 
coming) I'll merely add I should be 
proud of any dog of mine that could 
show so snappy, cheerful, and finished a 
retrieving performance as the averay¢ 
entry in these obedience events turns in 
as a matter of course. 

I'll also by-pass the long-jump test 
with the simple statement that thi 
hurdle used here is 10 in. high and 6 ft 
wide. But remember that in this, as in 
all other obedience tests, every move of 
both handler and dog must be made 
promptly: at the command of the judge, 
with sloppy work by either severely 
penalized. 

At this point I'll readily admit that a 
satisfactory completion of the tests I’ve 
described so far is nothing extraordi- 
nary. Some of you may own canine com 
panions that could do as well under th 
same conditions. But to my way of 
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The competing bowwows are in a big ring where strange dogs are barking on their benches 
and milling spectators are laughing and talking, eating hotdogs, and guzzling soft drinks 
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Excellent for Wafer Sports 

1...The natural aid to better perform- 
ance in all sports! Restful OCULENS 
Sunglasses filter out harmful, strain- 
producing direct and reflected sun 
rays. Prevent that hard, drawn, tired 
look — Buy a pair of OCULENS at 
your favorite store today. 


Eliminate Sun-Squint, Sun-Blur, and Sun- 
Glare without MASKING Clear Vision and 
True Color Values. OCULENS Sunglasses 
meet U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 
tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 


Oculens 


CLEAN VISION 







* Trademark Comptone 
Company, New York 


SUNGLASSES 
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SHOCK 
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17 JEWELS 


* 
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MAGNETIC 


* 
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DIAL 


* 
SWEEP 


SECOND 
oe oo Si 9”: HAND 


24-HOUR DIAL Chrome Stee! Bock $52.50 
YELLOW GOLD FILLED Stee! Back $57.50 
NOW AVAILABLE 
We'll pack and mail gifts 
to Service Men here and abroad 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER NOW TO 


t™ HOUSE OF WATCHES 


430 madison Avenue New York 17. N. Y. 
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SEE YOUR 


DEALER 


...and putin your res- 
ervation now for your 
post-war Dunphy Out- 
board, Sailboat, Sport 
inboard or Rowboat. By 
so doing you'll be assur- 
ed preference delivery. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. — 
322 BROAD ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 





the rules governing the last 


thinking, 
two tests produce results that are ex-| 
traordinary. 

Before explaining what “sit for a pe-| 


riod of 3 minutes” and “lie down for a | 
period of 5 minutes” actually involve in 
terms of an obedience test, let me em- 
phasize that in both these tests all the 


| competing dogs and their handlers come 


into the ring together, and that the rou- 


| tines are run through by all the entries 


simultaneously as a group. In other 
words, in the ring at one and the same 
time and in close proximity to one an- 


other are a number of dogs—often a 
dozen or more—no one of which, in most 
cases, has ever seen the others before. 


Anyone who has even the most super- 
ficial knowledge of canine character 
knows what that means. Yet, with the 
possible exception of a glance in pass- 
ing, each competing dog must absolute- 
ly ignore his rivals in the ring or be 
given a black mark in the judge’s book. 

The procedure, then, is as follows. In 
the 3-minute test sitting the handlers 
take their dogs to one end of the ring, 
where they take the sitting position, side 
by side, in an approximately straight 
line facing the center of the ring. At the 
command of the judge all handlers leave 
the ring and remain completely out of 
sight of their dogs for 3 minutes by the 
watch. Any dog that stands up is penal- 
ized; and one moving from his or her 
proper place is at once disqualified and 
dismissed from the ring in disgrace. At 
the expiration of the 3-minute period the 
handlers return to the ring, cross to 
their respective dogs, and at an order 
from the judge, give their pupils permis- 
sion to rise and come to heel 

To appreciate the self-control this test 
demands you have only to know that 





“Conservation,” says Henry Jackson 
Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 
4e- 


is taking thought for the future.’ That's 
just what you‘re doing when you 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
of using it this year. 





each entry is usually seated only 3 or 4 
ft. from his or her nearest neighbor in 
the line. Also that 3 minutes is a long 
time in the life of a dog that has seen 
his master or mistress disappear in a 
crowd of strangers. 

In the lying-down event every detail is 
precisely the same as in the one I have 
just described, except that the dogs must 
lie instead of sit, and that the time limit 
is 5 minutes instead of 3. In both tests 
the thing that gets me is how the dogs 
can be taught to restrain their natural 
delight when they first catch sight of 
their returning handlers—how they can 
be so completely controlled. I am frank 
to say I don’t understand that angle of 
the training program. However, it’s an 
angle I am going to investigate at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Other obedience-test items, such as 
“speaking” at command, scent discrim- 
ination, and finding a lost article, are 


mere pup’s play for the ordinary, every- 
day sporting dog, and need not be de- 
scribed here. But 

Yes, brother, I hear you and will glad- 
ly give you the floor. You're saying that 
the dogs I’m telling about aren’t trained 
—they’re overtrained; and that you 
wouldn't teach your good gun dog those 
crazy stunts for a million dollars! To do 
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Big ’n’ Little 
BOXER SHORTS and SPORTS SHIRTS 


Whatever the ages of the men in 





~ the family, they'll like this new 


Pod 
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dress-alike fashion. Same Mc- 
Gregor tailoring for men and boys 
—including a built-in supporter y, 
in the shorts. Same famous Bates 
combed cotton poplin—Sanfor- 
ized, guaranteed color-fast—in ‘ 
the same patterns. With this dif- 
ference—the big design for men, 

the small for boys. 

Shirts —Boys’ $2.95 Men's $3.95 al 
Shorts—Boys' $2.50 Men's $2.95 \ 





MCGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 
DAVID D. DONIGER & COMPANY, INC. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me the following shorts: 
Men's sizes (28 to 42) Size. ee 
Quantity 
a SS OEE —™—ey————E 
Quantity 
Please send me the following shirts: 
Men’s sizes (S, M, ML, L) Size... 
Quantity 





Boys’ sizes (6 to 20) Size — 
Quantity ~ wes. 
Check enclosed(T).. a" c:0.D.0 
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You ease off beard in jigtime, men, 
With Thin Gillettes—four blades for ten — 
They save you dough and treat you well — 
And your face sure looks and feels swell! 
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job. Discard it and put ina 
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so would take away the very qualities 
you’re so keen about—independence, 
speed, range, boldness, and all the rest 
of it. 

Brother, keep your shirt on. I agree 
with you 100 percent, but I’m afraid 
you’re barking up the wrong tree. My 
reason for telling about these dogs is to 
convince you, if possible, that purebreds 
are just as smart as crossbreds or mon- 
grels—that they have just as much gray 
matter and are equally willing and able 
to use it to please the boss. If that con- 
clusion is correct, you and I might as 
well cut out our wisecracks about their 
flightiness, jittery nerves, and lack of 
tractability and intelligence. 

And let’s not forget that if a bunch of 
rank amateurs (many of them girls in 
their teens) can train their purebreds to 
do the extremely difficult things obedi- 
ence-test competition demands, it should 
be duck soup for us to teach our pure- 
bred sporting dogs the comparatively 
simple lessons that make a good per- 
former in the field or a satisfactory com- 
panion in the home. 

In any case, and whether you agree or 
don’t agree, I think these obedience-test 
dogs crash through with a remarkable 
exhibition of intelligence—for purebreds 
On second thought, I’ll modify that state- 
ment. I think they crash through with a 
remarkable exhibition of intelligence, 
PERIOD.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


Sensitive Pointer 


Question: My 3-year-old pointer has had very 
little training, but several dog owners tell me 
she has all the qualities of an A-1 field dog 
However, at the gentlest command, she cowers 
and half crawls to me. If given a sharp com 
mand she will lie still as a mouse and not 
move till petted. I have never abused her, and 
have reason to believe that the man fron 
whom I bought her a year ago didn’t either 
Some folks tell me it’s just her breed. Is that 
true, or can something be done to give her som 
spunk?—A. L. S., Mo. 


Answer: You seem to have a problem, but I 
can assure you that her timidity is by no means 
“just her breed.” Pointers as a rule are among 
the boldest of bird dogs. Apparently she’s not 
exactly man-shy—just sensitive. 

I would do two things: 1. Quit petting her t 
any extent. Be kind to her, but no coddling 
it tends to make her worse rather than better 
When she lies “still as a mouse” just wal 
away with a cheery “Come on, girl!”’ and 
think she'll follow you. 2. Take her out and l|¢ 
her do a lot of hunting. If she is gun-shy don't 
kill birds over her, but it will help to do so 
she isn’t. The main idea is to get her out 
herself and interested in some thing she enjoys 
doing with you.—W. C. D. 


* 


Keeping a Dog off Deer Trail 


Question: I would like to keep my black-ar 
tan foxhound pup from running deer. There are 
no tame deer around here that I could let hin 
make friends with, but there are enough wild 
ones to make it dangerous to hunt with a dog 
that will run them, since it is a violation of the 
state game laws. How can I train him?— 
BE. A. C., Pa. 


Answer: Since there are no tame deer in 
your locality you cannot lay a deer trail, 
you may be able to get deer musk, which is just 
as good. If you can get some, lay a trail wit! 
it, and have someone—a stranger to your dog— 
concealed at the end of the trail to give the dog 
a good hiding when he reaches that point 
There’s a chance that simply punishing the dog 
when he takes the trail may be sufficient. 

But the best precedure—if you can arrange 
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when you nourish EVERY INCH 
of a dog with GAINES! 


@ You can see the results of feeding Gaines - 


For strong muscles and sturdy growth 
—as much protein as in 1% lbs. fresh ¢ 
raw beef 

For hard-driving energy as much tar- 


bohydrate as in 2 qts. cooked oatmeal 


For sleek appearance and glossy coat 
—as much fat as in 1 oz. butter 

For strong bones and teeth — minerals 
equivalent to those in 1% lbs. cheese 


For red-blooded stamina—as much 
iron as in % lb. beef liver 


Although Garnes furnishes a complete, balanced diet when mixed with warm 
water, you may use milk, soup, or gravy for taste variety. Gaines is available in 


25-lb. and 50-Ib. bags as well as smaller sizes. 
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see them in long-lasting vigor 
and tip-top condition of “every inch” of a dog. This Complete Meal contains 
plenty of meat meal—plus vegetables, cereals, milk nutrients, minerals and 
vitamins A, B,, B., By, D, E, niacin and pantothenate. 


EVERY POUND of GAINES provides: 


For clear, alert eyves—as much vita- 


min A as in 5 egg 


For hearty appetite and steady nerves 
B,) as in 1 lb 


.as much ribo- 


as much thiamin 
whole-wheat bread : 
flavin (B.,) as in 1 qt. milk... as much rey 
niacin as in % lb. fresh mackerel 
all other members of the B-complex which 


normally acc ompany thiamin, riboflavin 


nc and niacin. 


@ Gaines is easy to feed. Simply add an equal amount of liquid, stir and feed. 
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““NOURISHES EVERY INCH OF YOUR DOG” 


Copyright 1945, by Gaines Food Co., Inc., Sherburne. N. Y, 











"Pst-st! Pm Your Pal, 


Ain’t 1? 


O;: course you are, 


fella! What's more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up — 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
and feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They're dif- 
ferent. Glover's Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they're so effective, you'll be glad to 
know that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
sizes. It’s convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover's 


Dog Symptom Chart. 










Just Out — New Issue of ‘“‘Our 
Dogs’'— Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers, 


%, Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 
: 4 

- GLOVER’S 
JODAY! Immnerial 00G MEDICINES 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Ocnt. 346 


101 W. 3ist St.. New York 1, N 
Send me FREE copy of “Our Dogs’, the new Magazine 
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A Point to Remember 








The new Purina Dog Chow 


.--a@ kibbled-meal food... 
is Economical to Feed 





One pound of the new Dog Chow 
has the food energy of three 
pounds of fresh meat. Moreover, 
its taste texture will make your 
dogs lick their pans clean. 









They'll go for the new Dog 
Chow. Send for the free sample. 







PURINA 


DOG CHOW .. 


A KIBBLED-MEAL FOOD. a 
JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 
| 


| Please send me a free sam 






PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2,Mo- | 


Sof the new ] 


Purina Dog Chow - i % Meal Type. | 
Name | 
Address. ae . | 
Cety__ Av State | 
Ne. of dogs Breed J 






it—is to make a bib out of deerskin and hang 
it around the dog’s neck. Let him chew on it 
awhile, which he is pretty sure to do. Then, the 
next day, doctor the bib with anything bitter 
like bitter aloes, renewing the dose as it evapo- 
rates. As a rule, a few days of this will do 
the trick.—W. C. D. 


Breeds of Retrievers 


Question: After the war I'd like to raise 
retrievers, and want to know which breed to 
specialize in. How would you compare the 
golden, Labrador, Chesapeake Bay, and curly- 
coated retrievers for their ability to get on with 
other dogs and people, and for their popularity 
as of today.—I. M. K., Ga. 


Answer: Asa rule I think the dispositions of 
those breeds could be roughly rated in this 
order: golden, Labrador, chesapeake, and curly- 
coated. As for popularity today I should list 
them as follows: Labrador, Chesapeake, golden, 
and curly-coated; but the golden is coming 
along pretty fast right now. 

This is no more than an opinion, so don’t take 
it too seriously. Ordinarily I dislike comparing 
the merits of breeds that are geared to do the 
same job because so much depends on the indi- 
vidual dog rather than on the breed.—W. C. D. 


Coon and Foxhounds 


Question: Will you please tell me something 
about two old American coon hounds—the blue- 
tick and the black and tan? I would like to 
know if the black and tan has been developed 
into both a coon and foxhound.—J. B., II. 


Answer: When it comes to coon hounds and 
the various strains of foxhounds we are in some- 
thing of a mix-up. I believe no one knows exact- 
ly how the different English, Irish, and French 
were blended to produce the various strains of 
foxhounds we have in this country today. It 
seems to be agreed that Lafayette brought over 
the long-eared French strain, that the Triggs 
came from Ireland, and that the Walkers were 
a cross of English and American strains. 

As to coon hounds, that’s even more of a 
problem. As a matter of fact, there is no definite 
breed of coon hound—the story seems to be that 
any foxhound, bred for generations to hunt 
coons, that does a good job of it is a coon 
hound, and accepted as such. 

This, I think, answers your question about 
black and tans and blueticks, both of which may 
be coon hounds or foxhounds according to their 
training and ability. —W. C. D 


Three in One Kennel No Good 


Question: My bitch recently had 10 pups. If 
possible I'd like to keep a couple of them with 
the mother. Would a _ well-insulated kennel, 
size 4x 4x 5 ft., be too small?—D. V. D., Kans. 


Answer: In my opinion, separate kennels for 
each dog and pup, no matter how crude, would 
be preferable to keeping three in such a small 
kennel longer than a few weeks.—W. C. D. 


Wants Bribe for Retrieving 


Question: In teaching my English setter force 
retrieving I found she will return to my hand a 
gag on which I have tied feathers, but she will 
not pick up a dead bird in the field unless her 
ear is pinched. It was hard training her with 
the gag, and I had to bribe her a great deal. 
Now she'll retrieve a dead bird for me, but she 
still expects something to eat in return. What 
would you advise me to do to arouse her interest 
in retrieving?—R. C. J., Tex. 


Answer: I wonder if the “dead bird” you 
speak of was shot over her flush or point or 
was merely a dead pigeon or something of the 
kind. If the latter is the case, I think that when 
the bitch becomes used to having game birds 
shot over her she will pick up interest, and the 
birds too. I have an idea she just needs more 
experience. In any event don’t expect success 
too quickly. It often takes time and patience to 
produce a good retriever. 

If she expects something to eat for her efforts, 
carry a few little tidbits in your pocket and 
give them to her when she brings in game. 
Later on, unless I’m greatly mistaken, that will 
be unnecessary.—W. C. D. 
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@ Down the Unter den 
Linden goes Russian 
might. Down fall big 
German cities as the Al- 
lies advance. With G.lI.'s 
go Commando and Signal 
Corps knives, brothers of 
the Folding Machete, do- 
ing their big little part. 
Sportsmen, yours for 
postwar plans! 


100%. FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY . 
© WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


PULL Le 


CUTLERY COMPANY 
LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 








Pipe-Tobacco 
at its best 






30c the 
pocket 
packet 


With that RICH, 


NATURAL, 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 


NUTTY Flavor 


of Experience.” John Middleton, 1213 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








Approved By Our Jungle Fighters 


Saunders | 
SNAKE BITE KIT 


Thousands of these kits are in 
use by our armed forces in va- 
rious parts of the worid. Made 
of durable materials to gov- 
ernment specifications. En- 
closed in a compact water-re- 
sistant plastic case Every 
sportsman should include one 
in his duffle Ask = local 
dealer or order $5- 50 


direct. Order now 


SAUNDERS VENOM EXTRACTOR COMPANY 


Tarpon Springs, Florida 
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in every battle...doing Z 
vital jobs ... unfailingly 


that’s 
why 
there 
are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 
jobs at 
home 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 


ug hiGuT star patter’ 
~ CUFTON. Nd. sane 





It’s Easy 
and Fun 







Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
building and profit in using this 
handy freezer. Saves up to 75%. 


NO EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED : 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 


cubic foot size can be built of new or used parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 493 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


TUK AWAY BUTCHER BLOCKS 


6 inches _. 8 to 
inches wide i aan 





ideal chops ar blocks for 

Home Ran Farm or Camp 

Excellent for leaning fish 

wild game leats, et Made 

of as} elm yeamore and 

gum wood Miniature model 

r cutting lemons ane limes 

Pat. Pending nly $1.25 postpaid If un- 
ble to ‘tain lo ' write 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





us (Good position) 


Texas Manufacturing Co., Sveahem, Texas 







Makes wood sawing 

w7 fast; easy. Cuts enough 

Y/ wood to pay foritself quick- 

ly. Easily moved while at- 

tached. Big blade; free details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

7 w666 Oak | Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


Your Lighter Will WORK 
... better—with 


Gold Coated FLINTS 
PX and and LIGHTER FLUID 
Ship's ETT eae ba eee Doughty 


cigor stores, 


Service. EPI te mats Rockaway, N- 


WORLD’S BEST KNIFE 


——S——— 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 41/.‘' BLADE 
$8.00—6'/.‘’ BLADE $10.00. MONEY REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY IF NOT SATISFIED. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. ser aston 
. « San Antonio, Texas 
SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 
CALOBAR « POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 


STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y 





















The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In | 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Has Difficulty Barking 


Question: For some time now my 7-year-old 
female coon hound has been almost unable to 
bark. In fact, her voice has become so faint it 
can hardly be heard. Can anything be done to 
help her?—L. E. T., Calif 


Answer: In my opinion your bitch either has 
asthma or a heart ailment. Do not exercise her 
too much, and you should have her blood ex- 
amined for the presence of filaria 

Add '% tsp. calcium lactate to her food once 
a day. Also, give her Pe. tsp. brandy in a little 
honey three times a day.—J. R. K 


Sight Impaired by Distemper 


Question: Just when I thought I had nursed 
my pointer pup back to health after a case of 
distemper, his neck became paralyzed. Although 
I was told that the dog was certain to die, I 
put him in the kennel and fed him on cooked 
beef, raw eggs, milk, and cod-liver oil. Instead 
of dying, my pet was soon up and around. Now 
his head is almost straight again, but his sight 
has been affected, causing him to stagger badly 
Do you think he will outgrow this defect?— 
A. J. W., Ala 


Answer: It is possible that your dog will 
recover if you give him weeks or months of 
constant care. Massage his back, legs, and neck 
twice daily with witch hazel. Add 5 gr. potas 
sium iodide to his drinking water daily. Con- 
tinue with the cod-liver oil, and give him 1 
vitamin ABCDG capsule every day. Bathe his 
eyes with a warm boric-acid solution (2 per- 
cent) three times a day, and apply 2 drops of 
the following solution in his eyes twice a day: 
1 gr. zinc sulphate, and 2 gr. boric acid, dis- 
solved in '% oz. distilled water.—J. R. K. 


Ear Health 


Question: For the last few days my springer 
spaniel has been scratching his ear and shaking 
his head. Will you please tell me how to treat 
this condition?—J.C.F., Minn 


Answer: Cleanse the ear with warm olive oil, 
then apply an ointment of 2 percent yellow 
mercuric oxide to the affected parts. Massage 
gently, and remove any surplus ointment. Every 
third day dust sulfathiazole powder into the ear 
instead of using the ointment 

If the dog seems to be in pain, give him half 
of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet three times a day.— 


5... &. 
Froths at Mouth 


Question: My 5'%4-year-old dog is subject to 
occasional attacks during which she froths at 
the mouth paralyzed. Soon 
after, she appears to recover entirely. Do you 
think this could be caused by the presence of 
worms?—R. J. K., Mont 


and her legs seem 





Answer: Your dog's « ns may be due 
to various ills, but I don’t k that worms 
cause them. If she is of medium size, give her 
5 gr. calcium lactate with 1/20 gr. parathyroid 
three times a day And add 5 gr 





potassium 


iodide to the drinking water once a day If 
necessary, give her 1 tbsp. mineral oil two or 
three times a week to prevent constipation 


The diet should consist of rare beef mixed with 
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i MPEROR) 


KAVALED 
BY NONE 


iit 
America 






Choice 
| ed 
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ORsymmetry,for rugged strength, 
lor rare be uty of costly imported 


briat here is true perlection. 


For every Emperos Pipe is a no- 
table work of art, a masterpiece 
« reated in the custom tradition. These 
are pipes you can confidently dis 


cuss with iny pipe lover. 
Truly you who own an Emperor 
possess a pipe that 1S SEC ond to none 

Ameri 
Th. h ape tilu t ated above can be had 


$5.00 $7.50 


$353.50 
EMEERQR pipres 


Empire Briar Pipe L0;-Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BARD $5 


SIGNET OF QUALITY IN PIPES 








BOW and ARROW HUNTING 
ee 






illustrated catalog. Bow and 
Arrow Sets, etc. 70- 
Page instruction book 
only 50c. 


ARCHERY A c 




















Bean’s Improved, Revised 
Book on How to Hunt, Fish 
: >» and Camp 


Mr. Bean's many years of 
varied experiences have 
proved invaluable to 
countless sportsmen. Def- 


Se 











FISHING inite, usable information 
for making your trips 

ond safer, successful and en- 
oyable. 43 chapters, 116 

CAMPING llustrations, exception- 
ally good paper, cloth 





bound, 108 pages includ- 
ing memorandum pages 
for making notes on 10 
outing trips. Send for 16 


By 
L. L. Bean 





page prospectus 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
anywhere in 
PRICE $1.00 United States or Canada 


L.L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 227,Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 








BIG VALVE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


Sold By 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
irab lining. 100% all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
rs down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
overs fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
‘ir mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
ir prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tnst.. sanFrancisco3. Call. 






stale whole-wheat bread and cooked vegetables. 


| Also milk, and a raw egg each day. No bones 
If she has worms, give her 1/20 gr. arecoline 
hydrobromide on an empty stomach. Then, an 


hour later, administer a saline enema (1 tsp. 


| salt to 1 pt. warm water).—J. R. K. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Tapeworms? 


Question: I believe that my beagle has tape- 
worms—his eyes are dull and he never seems to 
get enough to eat. What medicine, if any, 
should I give him?—J. D., Pa. 


Answer: Don’t give your dog any worm 
medicine unless an analysis of the stool shows 
the presence of worms. If you find that he does 
have tapeworms, you may give him the follow- 
ing treatment: 1/20 gr. (if he is full-grown) 
arecoline hydrobromine on an empty stomach. 
An hour later administer a saline enema (1 tsp. 
salt to 1 pt. warm water). Repeat treatment in 
three weeks if necessary.—J. R. K. 


Hacking Cough 


Question: After every long run my English 
setter develops a deep hacking cough. It starts 
after he has rested a while. A _ veterinarian 
checked him for heart worms and couldn’t find 
any, and said that since the dog is 3 years old 
he couldn't have distemper. The dog won't sleep 
in the house, but lies on the damp ground. What 
treatment would you advise me to give him?— 
B.C. W., Fila. 


Answer: The cough may be the result of 
bronchial or heart disturbance or some other ill. 
I'd have the blood tested again for filaria. It 
isn’t likely he has distemper, but it’s possible 
even at his age. Keep the dog in a dry place. 
Give him 1 tsp. sirup cocillana three times a 
day. 

Feed him a diet of lean chopped beef (rare) 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and cooked 
vegetables. Also some milk. Add % tsp. calcium 
lactate to the food once a day. Give him 1 tbsp. | 
mineral oil three times a week.—J. R. K. 
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Van Roy—best of pipe comrades—yields 
the utmost in smoking pleasure. Your 
appreciation of its role in your pipe part- 
nership is advanced each time you put a 
match to the bowl. Discover Van Roy— 
the pipe with a noble heritage of quality. 


VANROY COMPANY, Inc. © Empire State Building, New York 1 














Place your Rus- 
sell Moccasin or- 
der now for de- 
livery next fall. 
W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. 










PERFORMANCE 


GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 
Accurate guide rides 


HUL steady on roughest roads. 


Easytocompensate.HULL STREAM- 
LINE AUTO COMPASS is greatly 
improved by wartime engineering. 
Shockproof mounting bracket. Cir- 
cular free. Price $3.50. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 246-P6 Warren, Ohio 


New Duffel Bag Harness 


Made of top-grade russet 
cowhide, assembled with 
solid copper rivets. No 
stitching to wear out. Fully 
adjustable to any size duf- 
fel bag. Strap around duf- 
fel and sling over shoulders 


















like pack sack. Bag NOT =e ? 
included. Complete har- 50 
ness, guaranteed. 


SEND FQB FREE CATALOG POSTPAID 


Ranger Sport Specialties 
SAGINAW, MICH 


105 S. NIAGARA ST. » 
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THE MIDOLE CLAW OF THE GREAT BLUE HERON, AS INDEED 
OF ALL OUR HERONS, SPORTS A COMB WITH WHICH TO PREEN 
1 ITS FEATHERS! WITH THE APPROACH OF WINTER, ALL THE 


TORS OF THE RUFFED GROUSE DEVELOP COMBLIKE 
PROJECTIONS--- WHICH ACT AS SNOWSHOESS 
















THE COMMON EEL oF OUR STREAMS AND 
PONDS REPROOUCES FAR OUT IN THE OCBAN 
SOUTH ANO SQUTH WEST OF BERMUDA.THIS 
MANY OF US KNOW. —. BUT FEW KNOW THAT, 
BoTH SEXES DIE AFTEKBREROING BuT ONCE 








IHE QUEEN TRIGGERFISH, 
COMMON OFF FLORIDA, GETS 
iTS NAME FROM ITS 3-SPINE 
DORSAL FIN. WHEN THE 
FRONT SPINE IS ERECTED, 
IT MAY BE RELEASED BY 
TOUCHING THE HInomosT 
SOINE / 

















LINLEs Ss VOU LIKE ONIONS, DON’T 
EAT MOUNTAIN GOAT IN THE 
SPRING, FOR THEN ITS FLESH 
TAKES ON A RANK FLAVOR 
FROM THE WILO ONIONS IT EATS 








WHEN DISTURBED, THE CONGO SNAKE A MEMBER 

OF THESALAMANDER TRIBE, WILL SQUEAK 

PROTESTINGLY, AMONG THE TRUE SALAMANDE®S 

ONLY THE BURROWING MOLE SALAMANDERS 
CAN UTTER A SOUND 
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WHEN ABOUT To REST, MOOSE WHICH USUALLY FEED DOwNWIND,HAVE 
A HABIT OF CIRCLING BACK SO ASTO LIE HIDDEN BESIDE THEIR 


TRAIL AND THUS SPOT ANY pURSUER 
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REMEMGER THAT CASE OF POISON IVV 
YOU HAD SO MYSTERIOUSLY LATE : 
LAST NOVEMBER? WELL, CHANCES 4 





ARE iT CAME FROM SKINNING COTTONTAIL 
RABBITS 
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BUY THEM = WEEP 


ne published in the interest of the Seventh War Loan. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, L ouzsville, Kentucky. 














A BETTER BLEND FOR BETTER DRINKS 


Hlenmer’s 


' Tpotr’ si 


- bth) 
it 
Biended WN A 


: ©) 


mate 
A 
Glenmore 
Product 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY e 


The whiskey-wise prefer 
OLD THOMPSON because 
it is blended by Glenmore 
in Kentucky. They know this 
means expert blending—that 


OLD THOMPSON’s quality 


and character are always uni- 
form—its taste and bouquet 
always appealing—always 
a pleasure to experience. 
Blended Whiskey 86.8 Proof 


— 65% grain neutral spirits. 


OLD 


HOMPSON 


Incorporated e 


, 
LOL SV 








